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This volume contains in the form of Appendices the principal data upon 
which the caste chapter in the first volume is based. In accordance with the 
order of treatment adopted in that chapter the physical evidence has been set 
out first. It consists of summaries of measurements and diagrammatic seria- 
tions of the individual data which serve to establish the types. The social 
grouping come3 next followed by a general map locating the main physical 
types and a number of small maps illustrating the distribution of the more 
important tribes and castes. Appendix IV, which occupies the greater part of 
the volume, comprises a number of accounts, derived from various sources, of 
some typical tribes and castes of the various ethnic regions. The selection has 
been made with the object of covering as much ground as possible, and giving 
within a moderate compass yet in fairly full detail a description of some of the 
chief constituent elements of the population of India. Last of all are quoted 
at length the theories of caste by Mr. Nesfield, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, and 
M. Emile Senart which have been referred to in the main chapter. 


H. H. RISLEY. 
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Turko- Iranian Type. 

Type Specimen: Jat. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 


Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


79*8 Average 

92 Maximum 

70 Minimum 

22 Range 


RELATIVE PROMLNENCE OF ROOT OF NOSE, 
(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 

. 63*1 Average ...... 125*0 

• 84 Maximum ...... 143 

. 42 Minimum . • , . . . 104 

. 42 Range ...... 30 


Ltdices. 


Number 

of 

subjects 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


Vert do fo heads \ 

(Hyper- dolicho- j 

Dnder 70 

2 

♦ ♦-2 

cephalic). 

IiOFG HEADS | 

'70 and under 72 5 . 

4 

♦ ♦♦♦- 

(Dolicho- 
cephalic). ( 

.72’5 and under 75 . 

6 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

Medium heads 1 

' 75 and under 77*5 • 

13 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

(Meso-cephalic). | 

>77-5 and under 80 • 

17 

♦ ♦♦♦♦( 


^80 and under 82‘5 • 

32 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

Bboad heads 

82*5 and under 85 . 

18 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

( Brachy ^cephalic) . 

85 and under 87*5 . 

6 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


J$7’ 5 and over . , 

2 

>♦-2 


32 — 32 


Fife foses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium foses 
(Mesorhine). 


Under 50 
50 and under 55 
55 and under 60 
60 and under 65 
65 and under 70 
70 and under 75 

75 and under 80 

I 

80 and under 85 


2 ♦♦-2 I 

8 >♦♦♦♦♦♦♦— 8 ! 

21 ♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦— 21 

■ | 

32 ;♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦ ##-32 

17 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 44-17 
15 >♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦-15 

2 !♦♦— 2 

3 ♦♦♦-S i I 


ROOT OF NOSE. 


PUATY-OPIC 

(Flat). 


Fko-omc 

(Prominent). 


| Under 110 

' 110 and under 113 

113 and under 116 
116 and under 119 
119 and under 122 
122 and under 125 
125 and under 128 
1 128 and over . 


2 ;**-2 


2 ♦ 2 

6 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ — 6 

11 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-!! 


24 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-24 

ill 

30 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ -30 

25 >♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦.-25 
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SERIATIONS. 

Turko-lranian Type. 

Type Specimen: Bviocir, 

Consisting of Marri , Bugti and Rind , etc., from the country round Sibi . 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 


STATURE. 


Average . 

. 

. 

. 80*4 

Average . 

. 

. 

. 72*5 

Average . 

. 

. 

. 118*4 

Average . 

« 

• 

. 167*8 

Maximum 

• 

• 

. 90 

Maximum 

• 

• 

. 94 

Maximum 

. 

. 

. 128 

Maximum 

• 

• 

. 185*0 

Minimum 

• 

. 

. 70 

Minimum 

• 

• 

. 57 

Minimum 

• 


. Ill 

Minimum 

- 

• 

. 150*6 

Range . 

• 

. 

. 20 

Range . 

• 

• 

. 37 

Range . 

• 

* 

. 17 

Range 

• 

• 

. 34*4 


Indices. 


HEAD. 

Loire beads f 70 and under 72-5 

(Dolicho-cephalic). \ 72 . 5 and under 75 

Mironm HBAOS r 75 and under 77-5 

(Meso-eephalic). £ 77-5 and under go 

S 80 and under 82 5 

82' 5 and under 85 
(Bracnj-cepnaiic;. w and under 87 . 5 

v 87*5 and under 90 


Medium heads 
(Meso-eephalic) . 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


4 4-1 

I I 

12 j 

I 

38 44444;44444 4444-;W 
62 *♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦' 44444 44444'444~ 23 

70 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 4-26 

59 44444 44444 44444 44444 44-22 j 

21 44444 444-8 j 

5 44-2 


Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium hoses 
(Mesorhine). 


Bboad hoses 
(Platyrhine). 


NOSE. 

^ Under 60 • 
<60 and under 65 
\ 65 and under 70 
£ 70 and under 75 
<75 and under 80 
( 80 and under 85 

'l 85 and over 


5 ♦ ♦~2 I j 

41 

57 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 4-21 

76 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ — 28 

58 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-21 

23 444444444— j 9 

j I 

11 ♦♦♦♦-'4 I 


ROOT OF NOSE. 


M EflOPio 
( Medium). 


IBO-OPIC 

(Prominent). 


110 and under 113 . 

12 

44444-5 


113 and under 116 . 

56 

44444 44444 44444 44444 

116 and under 119 • 

93 

44444 44444 44444 44444 

119 and under 122 . 

74 

44444 44444 44444 

44444 

122 and over . 

36 

44444 44444 444-13 

1 

1 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


Below mean 


f Under 160 
* I 5' 3" 


* 160 and under 165 , 
6' 3"- 5' 5" 

' 165 and under 170 . 


{ 165 and under 1' 
5/ 54 5/ 7" 


S 170 and under 175 . 
5' 7*_ 6 , 9 * 

175 and over • * 

6' 9* 


29 ♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦♦-11 

j 1 

50 ♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦—18 

I i I 

94 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444-86 

64 44444 44444 44444 44444 4444- 24 
84 4444444444 44-12 



PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index. ) 


Indices. 


Turko- Iranian Type. 

Type Specimen : Mir Jats. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF ROOT OF NOSE. 
(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 


Average 

• 

• 

• 

* 

. 81*2 

Average . 

• 

. 

. 

* 

. 61*7 

Average 

• 

. 

• 

• 

. 124*6 

Maximum . 

• 

• 

* 

• 

. 96 

Maximum 

. 

. 

• 

* 

. 75 

Maximum . 

• 

• 

. 

f 

. 137 

Minimum 

* 

• 

• 

• 

. 73 

i 

Minimum 

. 


. 

• 

. 40 

Minimum 

. 

• 

. 


• 111 

Range 

< 

. 

. 

. 

. 23 

Range 

. 

• 

. 

. 

35 

Range • 

• 

. 

• 

• 

. 26 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


Long heads 

(Dolieho-cephalic), 

Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic). 


Bboad heads 
(Rr achy-c ephalic ) . 


^ 725 and under 75 

C 75 and under 77 5 
( 77 5 aud under 80 

S 80 and under 82*5 
82 5 and under 85 
85 and under 87*5 
87‘5 and under 90 
90 and over 


5 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ -10 

6 !♦*♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-12 , 

8 '♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-17 

9 !♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ Jl9 

9 !♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦ - 19 
7 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦15 

2 >♦♦♦-4 

2 ♦♦♦♦ — >4 j 


Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


r Under 50 • 

{ 50 and under 55 
( 55 and under 60 
1 60 and under 65 
k, 65 and under 70 
r 70 and under 75 
C 75 and under 80 


2 ♦♦♦♦-4 

4 !♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦— 8 

11 ;♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-23 
15 ;♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

i 

8 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-17 

5 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-10 

3 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ — 6 


ROOT OF NOSE. 


Mesopic (Medium) 


Pbo-cpic 

(Prominent). 


110 and under 113 
"113 aud under 116 
116 and under 119 
119 and under 122 
122 and under 125 
3 25 and under 128 
J.28 and over . 


1 **-2 

1 ♦♦—2 I 

2 ♦♦♦♦ — 4 

11 ,♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-23 

16 !♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ — 33 

6 !♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦ — 18 I 

11 ,♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ — 2 
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Turku -Iranian Type. 

Type Specimen: DehwIk. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 
Average . • . .8: 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Range . 


91 


Long heads 
(D olicho- 
cephalic). 


RELATIVE PROMLNENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 


STATURE. 


(Nasal index.) 

Average . 

. 74-3 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 
Average .... 

118 

Average • 



C.M. 

. 164*2 

Maximum 

• 

• 

. 98 

Maximum , 

• 

130 

Maximum 

• 

• 

. 180*8 

Minimum 

• 

• 

. 60 

Minimum . . 

• 

109 

Minimum 

• 

• 

. 14S*8 

Range 

1 

— r- 

• 

. 38 

Range 


21 

Range , 

• 

• 

. 32 


Indices. 

HEAD. 

| Under 75 • • 

( 75 and under 77' 5 


„ ( 75 and under 77‘5 

Medium heads ) 

(Meso-cepUalic). ( and nndcr g0 


80 and under 82 5 
1 82*5 and under 85 
/85 and under 87*5 
/87’5 and under 90 
^90 and over • 


Bboad heads 
( Brachy-cephalic). 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


8 ♦♦♦♦- 

4 

I 

t 

■ 

1 

I 



22 ♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦-11 I 



30 ♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦:♦♦♦♦♦ -15 


1 

1 
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Turko-Iraniaii Type. 

Type Specimen : Kakau. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

OF 


STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 


(Nasal Index.) 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 
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SERIATIONS 


Tnrko-Iranian Type. 

Type Specimen : Wed. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF ROOT OF NOSE. 
(Orbito-Nasa! Index ) 
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SERI ATIONS. 


Indo- Aryan Type. 

Type Specimen : Rajput. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

(Cephalic Index.) 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

(Nasal Index.) 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 

i 

1 

STATURE. 

C. M. 

Average 

• 

72-4 

Average .... 

71*6 

Average . . . .117*9 

Average 

. 

. 

. 174-8 

Maximum 

. 

81 1 

Maximum 

91 

| Maximum . . .129 

. Maximum 

. 

. 

. 192-4 

Minimum 

. 

64 

Minimum . 

53 

Minimum . . .107 

Minimum 

. 

• 

. 165-4 

Range . 

• 

17 

Range .... 

38 ' 

Range . . . .22 

Range 

• 

• 

. 27 


INDICES. 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


10 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


30 


35 


HEAD. 


Test dong heads 

\ 



(Hyper-dolicho- 

£ Under 70 • , 

. 

71 

cephalic). 




Long heads 

' 70 and under 72*5 


151 

(Dolicho*cephalic). 

!. 72*5 and under 75 

• 

10S 

Medium: heads 

75 and under 77‘5 


65 

Meso-cephalie). 

{ 77*6 and under 80 . 

• 

19 

Beoad heads 
(B r achy- cephalic). 

| 80 and over • 

• 

6 

NOSE. 




' Under 60 . • 


11 

Fine noses 

<60 and under 66 , 


39 

(Leptorhine). 


i 

^65 and under 70 , 

* 

98 


'70 and under 76 . 

. 

136 

MEDIUM NOSES 

<75 and under 80 • 


79 

(Mesorliine). 


i 

^80 and under 85 * 

• 

44 

Bboad noses 1 

(Platyrhine). ] 

85 and over . • 

• 

13 

ROOT OF NOSE. 



Platt-opic 

Under 110 . » 


2 

(Flat). 

1 

! 


Mes-opi 0 1 

110 and under 113 


26 

(Medium). j 




,113 and under 116 

• 

90 

Peo-opic 

S 116 and under 119 

1 

114 

(Prominent). 

j 

H19 and under 122 

1 

t 

102 

( 

^122 and over • 

* 

56 

STATURE. 



Centimetres. 



Above mean. ^ 

165 and under 170 

* i 

58 

5’ 5"— 5' 7" 




r 170 and nnder 175 

» 

159 


5' 7" — 5' 9" 




175 nnd under 180 

• 

156 

Tam.. j 

5' 9"— 5' 11" 

i 



180 and over 


47 


e 5 ' 11 " and over. 




44444 

44444 


44444 44444 44-17 


44444 44444 44444 44444 
44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 
44444 44444 44444 -15 


44444 

4-1 


I 

i 

j 

11 444-3 

i 

♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 
!♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

j 

♦♦♦-3 


—5 


♦~1 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦-9 I j 

♦ ♦♦♦4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-23! 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦! 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦- 19 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦-!! 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦—26 


♦ ~G 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

[ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-i3 


58 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦- 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-sc 


♦ ♦-32 


♦ ♦♦♦♦>♦-22 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦- 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦- 2-1 


11 


34 


159 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦44 


- 38 


156 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ I ♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦>4444 


♦♦- 37 


4 7 ♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦♦♦♦-11 
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SERI ATIONS. 


Imlo- Aryan Type. 

Type Specimen : Chihra. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 
(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 


STATURE. 


C . M. 


Average 

. 

• 

. 73*4 

Average 

• 

• 

. 75*2 

Average . 

. 115*3 

Average 

. 

166*6 

Maximum 

* 

• 

. 82 

Maximum 

* 

• 

. 94 

Maximum 

. 123 

Maximum . 

. 

. 180*3 

Minimum 

* 

* 

. 68 

Minimum 

• 

* 

. 60 1 

Minimum 

. 108 : 

Minimum 

. 

. 152*4 

Range . 

• 

• 

. 14 

Range . 

. 

. 

. 34 

Range 

* 15 ! 

Range . 

, 

. 27*9 


Indices. 


O w 

ja .zL 


X 3 


HEAD. 


Very long 

HEADS 

(Hyper-<lolieho( 

cephalic). 


Under 70 


Long heads 
(D olieho 
cephalic) 


[ads (70 a 

°- 3 

ic). ( i 2*5 

edium: beads r 75 and under 77' 
(Meso-cepha- J 

lie). (77*5 and under 8( 


0 and under 72*5 
and under 75 
5 and under 7 7’ 5 
80 


Broad heads 
(B rachy- 
cephalic). 


SO and over 


NOSE. 


Fine noses £ 60 and under *65 
(Leptorhme). ^ 65 and un<kr70 


Medium noses 
(M esorhine) 




0 and under 75 
5 and under 80 
80 and under 85 


Broad noses 1 
(Platyrhine). J 


85 and over 


Platv-opic 

(Flat). 


ROOT OF NOSE. 

| Under 110 . 

\ 110 and under 113 . 


Mes-opic j 

(Medium). J 

f 113 and under 116 . 

Pbo-OPIC \ 116 ami under 119 . 

(Prominent), 1 119 and under 122 . 

(.122 and over . 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


Short 


C Under ICO 
* I 5' 3" 


10 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 30 


35 


40 


♦ -10 




20 

29 

17 

5 


❖ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦—36 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* ♦♦♦♦♦■♦«• -22 ; j 

♦-i 




i 
3 
7 

31 ♦♦♦❖❖ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦❖♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦-« 

12 ♦ *♦♦♦$❖♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ -l-> 1 

20 ***** ***** ***** ♦ ♦**♦ ♦❖♦♦♦ 




3 -♦♦♦♦-4 


17 ***** ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 4-21 

20 ****** ***** ♦♦♦♦* ***** ♦ ♦♦♦♦ ***** ***- 
20 >***** ***** ♦♦♦♦♦ ***♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦ ***** *** 

7 ********-8 

1 * — 1 

i 


8 ********** 


10 


Belov? mean . U€° and . 17 ***♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦• » 


Above mean 


Tall 


165 and under 170 . 
h' 5" — 5' 7" 

170 and under 175 . 


"—o' 9" 


•[ 

. J 173 and nndti ISO . 
. 5 / a"-5'U" 

f 1 0 and over . . 

'v 5' 11" 


21 ******************** ********** -go 

I , 

25 *******************************- 31 

4 ♦♦♦❖♦-5 


♦ *♦ 3 




SUMMARY OF MEASUREMENTS. 
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Scytho-Dravitliiui Type. 

Type Specimen : \agar Brahman. 



Indices. 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


HEAD. 

( 70 and under 72*5 
Long heads > 

(Dolicho-eephalic). ^ 72 - 3 and under 75 • 


( 75 and uuder 77*5 
Medium: heads > 

(Meso-cephalic). (77*5 and under SO 

/ 80 and under 82*5 

A82'5 and under 85 
Bboad heads / 

(Brachy-cephalic). S g5 and under 87 - 5 

\ 87*5 and over . 

NOSE. 

( under 65 

Pine noses > 

(Leptorhine). ( 6 5 and under 70 

f 70 and uuder 7 5 

Medium noses ^75 and under 80 

(Mesorhlne). \ 

(.80 and under 85 

Bboad noses | 86 and over 

(Platyrhme). ) 


Pine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhlne). 


Bboad nose3 
(Platyrhine). 


4 ♦♦♦♦— 14 

I 

n 

13 ♦♦♦—13- 

26 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-SB 

22 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-22 

10 +♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ -10 

11 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦— 11 

3 ♦♦♦-S I 


13 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ — 13 

20 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦-20 

25 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ -85 

10 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-16 
20 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ -20 
6 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-S 


Platv-opic 

(Flat). 

SIE8-OPIC 

(Medium). 


Pbo-opic 

(Prominent). 


Below meas 


Above mean 


ROOT OF NOSE. 

1 107 and uuder 110 . 

1 110 and under 113 . 

/ 113 and under 116 . 
jll6 and under 119 . ' 
)• Jll9 and under 122 . 

\122 and over . 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

{ Under 155 

,r 

155 and under 160 . 
W 1"— 5' a* 

( 160 and under 165 . 

* i 5' 3" — 5' 5’ 

f 165 and under 170 . 

• ( 5' 5"— 5' 7" 

( 170 and under 175 . 
5' 7" 5' 9" 

175 and over 
fi'9* 


2 ♦♦ — 2 | 

i | 

9 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ — 9 

j ; 

29 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦- 29 

34 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦- 34 

21 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-21 

5 ♦♦♦♦♦ -5 


3 ♦♦♦-S 

23 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-23 

33 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-33 

22 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-22 

16 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-16 

1 

3 ♦♦♦-a 
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SERIATIONS. 


Scytlio-Pravidi.iii Type. 


Type Specimen : Prabhu. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAT) 

(Cephalic Index.) 

• 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE, 

(Nasal Index.) 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

(Orbit o-Nasal Index.) 

OF 

| 

STATURE. 

C. M. 

Average 

79-9 | 

Average 

75*8 

Average 

113-4 

Average 

- 

• • 

162-7 

Maximum 

89 

Maximum 

93 

1 Maximum 

121 

Maximum 

♦ 

• • 

181-4 

Minimum 

70 

Minimum 

60 

Minimum 

106 

Minimum 

* 

• • 

150-4 

Range .... 

19 

t Range .... 

33 

Range .... 

15 

Range . 

• 

• • 

31 
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SERIATIONS. 


S< ytlio-I)ra vidian Type. 

Type Specimen : Coorg, 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 


STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 

(Nasal Index.) 


(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 




C. M. 

Average . 

• 

* 

79*9 Average .... 

72*0 

Average ... 

120 

Average . 

. 

. 1«8*7 

Maximum 

* 

* 

89 Maximum 

86 

Maximum 

130 

Maximum 

, 

. 182*0 

Minimum . 

• 

. 

74 Minimum. 

61 

Minimum .... 

108 

Minimum 

• 

. . 1580 

Range 

* 

• 

15 Range .... 

25 

Range .... 

22 ; 

Range . 

• 

. . 24*0 


Indices. 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


L °(I>oUcho^ephalic). } 72-5 and under 75 * 

Med rent heads ( 75 and undcr 77-5 

(Meso-cephalie). £ 77 -5 and under 80 . 


Bhoad heads 

(Brachy- cephalic), 


Fine hoses 
(Leptorhine). 


MBDimr noses 
(Mesorhine). 


^ 80 and under 82*5 
y < 82’ 5 and under 85 
\ 85 and over . 
NOSE. 

^ 60 and under 65 
( 65 and under 70 
f 70 and under 75 
<75 and under 80 
\ 80 and under 85 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine) 


PtATY-OPlC 

(Flat). 

UES-OPIO 

(Medium). 


Pro-opic 

(Prominent). 


Below kban 


Above mean 


j 85 and over . 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

j 107 and under 110 . 

j 110 and under 113 . 

/ 113 and under 116 . 

116 and under 119 . 

119 and under 122 . 

122 and under 125 . 

125 and under 128 . 

\ 128 and over . 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

f Under 160 
’ l 5' 3" 

f 1 60 and under 165 
# l 5'3"-5'5 v 

( 165 and under 170 . 
5'5"-5'7" 

r 170 and under 175 . 

t 5' 7"- 5' 9" 


175 and under 180 
5' 9"— 5' 11" 

180 and over . 

5' 11" 


3 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦— 9 
6 ♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦- 19 
9 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-28 
6 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦- 19 

5 ♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-16 

I 

3 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-9 

2 ♦ ♦♦♦♦!♦ -6 

10 ++++++44++ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦+♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 4-31 

I 

11 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ -36 

6 ♦♦♦♦♦;♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦- 19 

III | 

2 ♦♦♦♦+♦-6 

1 +++-3 


2 ♦♦♦♦+♦-6 

1 +++-3 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

+♦♦-13 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ _ 16 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ ♦-12 


♦-6 




2 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ — 6 

2 ♦♦♦♦♦ +— 6 

7 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-22 
10 !♦♦♦+♦ ♦+♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+♦ +-31 
5 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-16 
7 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ++-22 

1 .♦♦♦-3 



SUMMARY OF MEASUREMENTS. 
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PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 
Average ..... 
Maximum ..... 

Minimum 

Range 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


74-1 Average 
81*1 Maximum 
67*9 Minimum 
13*2 Range 


STATURE. 


. 73*1 Average 

. 91*5 Maximum 

. 60*8 Minimum 

. 30*7 Range 


C.M. 

. 162-4 

. 172-8 
. 153*2 
. 19*6 


IHDI0B8. 


Number 

! I 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 



HEAD. 





Veby loxg heads 

) 





( H jper-dolicho- 

> Under 70 


2 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

—5 

cephalic). 

) 





Long heads 

( 70 and under 72*5 


12 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

(Dolicho- 

) 





cephalic). 

(72*5 and under 75 


13 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

Medium heads 

( 75 and under 77*5 


9 

t 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

(Mesencephalic). 

( 77*5 and under 80 

♦ 

2 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

— 6 

Bsoad heads 

) 





(Brachy- 

> 80 and under 82*5 

• 

2 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

—5 

cephalic). 

) 

NOSE. 





Fnm hoses 
(Leptorhine). 

| Under 70 


ia 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

Medium hoses 

/ 70 and under 76 


10 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

(Mesorhine). 

(76 and under 80 


12 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

Beoad hoses 

( 85 and under 90 


: I 

3 | 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-8 

(Platyrhine). 

( 90 and under 95 

i 

1 

1 

♦♦-2 


STATURE. 

s 

j 

j 



Centimetres. 






i Under 165 


3 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦-7 


\ 6' 1" 





Shout 







J 155 and under 160 

1 

11 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


( 5' r-5' 3- 


j 

j 

BtXOW HE AH 

1 160 and under 166 
* * 5' 8"- 5' 6' 

• 

12 

t 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

! 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

Above mean • 

( 165 and nnder 170 
• t 6' 6"- 5' 7* 

• 

1 

11 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

Taie . 

( 170 and over . 

*1 

• 

3 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-7 
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PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 

Average 

Maximum , . . • 

Minimum 

Range 


IK DICES. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


STATURE. 


. 76*1 

Average 

. 88 

Maximum 

. 69 

Minimum 

• 19 

Range 

l 

Number ; 


j of 


subjects. ' 

5 


Average 

Maximum 

Minim um 

Range. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 30 


. m* o 

. 151*0 
. 26*0 


HEAD. 

VXBY LONO HEADS ) 


EBY LONO HliDB ) 

(Hyper-dolicho- > Under 70 , # 

cephalic). ; 


Lo na HEADS 

(Dolicho- 

cephalic), 


Medium heads 
(Meso-ccphaUc), 


Broad heads 
(Braehy- 
cephalic). 


f 70 a 
( 72*5 

DS ( 75 * 

* Uc >'i77-6 


70 and under 72*5 
72*5 and under 75 
75 and under 77*5 
77*5 and under 80 
80 and under 82*5 i 
|82*6 and under 85 
85 and over • 


1 

i 

n ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦- 11 

25 ?♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ -25 

I I i 

28 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦-28 

| 

21 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-21 
8 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-» 

5 ♦♦♦♦♦-5 

1 ♦-! 


Medium hoses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad hoses 
(Platyrhine). 


70 and under 75 . 

i 

♦-i 

! 

1 


i 

75 and under 80 . 

i 

l.o ! 

1 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-10 


80 and under 85 . 

20 j 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1 

85 and under 90 • 

26 

! 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

|90 and under 95 • 

16 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦;♦- w 

) 9 5 and under 100 

15 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

— 15 

100 and over 

12 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦->* 

i 

i 


Short 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

( Under 156 

S 


BXDOW X1AX 


Above mbah 


J 155 and under 160 
( 5 1* — 6' 3* 

f 160 and under 165 

• [ & 5" 

( 165 and under 170 

'l vsr-vr 

f 170 and over 
U 5'7* 


12 ,♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦-12 

I 

25 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ —25 

43 *♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦*“ 43 

17 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

3 ♦♦♦-3 


21 



SUMMARY OF MEASUREMENTS. 
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PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
Cephalic Index. 


SER1ATIONS. 

Aryo Dravidian Type. 

Type Specimen : Brahman of the United Provinces. 


i 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE, 
i Nasal Index. 


STATURE. 


Average 

• 

• 

* 

• 

. 73-1 

Average 

. 

. 74*6 

Average 


• 

• 

a 

. 165*9 

Maximum . 

• 

. 

• 

. 

. 84 

Maximum 


. 100 

Maximum . 

. 

- 

. 

• 

. 187*9 

Minimum . 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 66 

Minimum 

. 

. 60 

Minimum . 


. 

. 

• 

. 142*2 

Range 

• 

• 

• 

* 

. 18 

Range 

. 

. 40 

Range 

• 

* 

• 

• 

. 45*7 


Indices. 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Percentage on nnmber of subjects. 
15 20 25 


Very long HEADS } 

(Hyper-dolicho C Under 70 . • 

cephalic). j 

LojGHSAM f 70 and under 72-5 

(Dolichocephalic). | 72 . b ^ ^ 


Medium heads 
(Mesa-cephalic), 


Broad heads 
(Rrachy-cephalic), 


C 70 and 
lc) * (72-Ban 
f 75 and 
(77*5 an 

ic).} 80and 


75 and under 77*5 
77*5 and under 80 


16 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦— 16 

24 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

34 

'♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦' 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

15 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦-15 


0 

2 ♦♦-2 


Fine noses 

(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad nose* 
(Platyrhine). 


NOSE. 

r 60 and under 65 . 
(,65 and under 70 • 
£ 70 and under 76 . 
<76 and under 80 . 
\,80 and under 85 .* 
/ 85 and under 90 • 
)90 and under 95 . 
j96 and under 100 
\ 100 and over 


10 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-10 | 

17 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦>♦-17 

25 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ -25 

24 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-24 

13 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-IS 

5 ♦♦♦♦♦-5 

4 ♦♦♦♦-4 

1 ♦-! 

1 ♦ 1 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


Below mean 


Abotb mean 


( Under 160 
1 6 ' 3 " 


{ 160 and u 
5' 3"—-, 


under 165 
-5' 5" 


C165 and nnder 170 
i 5' 6" — 6' 7" 


170 and OTer 


( 170 anu 
l 5' 7" 


12 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-12 

18 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-18 

37 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦_3f 

33 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-33 
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Aryo- Dm vidian Type. 

Type Specimen : Chamar of the United Provinces. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
Cephalic Index. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
Nasal Index. 


INDICES. 


of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


STATURE. 


Average . 

* 

• 

• 

• 

. 72*8 

Average 

• 

- 

. 

. . 86-0 

Average 


- 

• 

• 

. 163-0 

Maximum . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 81 

Maximum . 


• 

. 

. 109 

Maximum , 

. 

. 


. 

. 176 5 

Minimum . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 67 

Minimum . 

. 

• 

• 

... 64 

Minimum . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 152-4 

Range 

• 

• 

* 

• 

. 14 

Range 

• 

• 

• 

. . 45 

Range 

• 

• 

• 


. 241 

Number 


Very zoxa heads 1 
(Hyper-dolieho > Under 70 
cephalic). ) 


cephalic). 

Lohg heads 
(Dolicho- 
cephalic). 


c 70 
U 

ds ( 75 

u C77 


70 and under 72*5 , 
72 5 and under 75 


Medium: heads ( 75 and under 77'5 
(Meso- 3 

cephalic). v77'5 and under 80 


Bboad heads 
(Brachy- 
cephalic). 


7 7 '5 and under 80 
80 and over ♦ 


17 (♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦++ 


♦ ♦-17 


23 ;♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦ 444-23 

I ! i ■ 

38 44444 ♦ ♦♦♦♦ 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦— 38 

I ! I 

15 I44444 44444 44444- 15 
5 44444-5 

2 44-2 


Finn noses ( w 
(Leptorhine). ^ 6gand 

under 70 


NOSE. 

C Under 65 


^70 and under 75 

M *£ roM * 0 “ 3 <75 and nnder 60 
(Mesorhine), j 

\Sd and under 85 
fSo and under 90 
Bboad noses V° and under 95 

(Platyrhine). and under 10Q 
\ 100 and over , 


1 4-1 ! 

1 - l I i | 

5 ♦♦♦♦♦-5 j 

13 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-73 

19 ♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-!» 

25 ♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 >♦♦♦♦:♦♦♦♦♦ -25 

27 44444 ! 44444 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦-£7 

3 444-3 ! : J 

6 ♦♦♦♦♦♦-6 | 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

f Under 160 , 


f Under 

Short . • ( 5 7 3^ 


< 160 and under 165 , 
Below me as . s -/ g// 


Above mean 


\ 165 and nnder 170 . 
[ o' 5*— 5' I 9 


Tam. . .[ 17 °, a " dover - ’ 


11 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦-11 


; 

32 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

i 

♦ 4-32 

39 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

i 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1 1 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦-39 

IS 

i 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-18 
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SERIATIONS. 

Mongolo-Dravidian Type. 

Type Specimen: KOCHH. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
Cephalic Index. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
Nasal Index. 


Average 

Risley. 

. 75*2 

Waddell. 

76*7 

| 

Average 

Risley. 

. 76*6 

Waddell. 

80-0 

Average 

Maxi ra am 

. 84 

87 

Maximum 

. 92 

109 

Maximum 

Minimum 

. 68 

71 

Minimum 

| 

. 61 

67 

Minimum 

Range . 

. 16 

16 

Range . 

. 31 

42 

Range 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF ROOT OF NOSE. 
Orbito -Nasal Index. 

Risley. Waddell. 


Indices. 


RISLEY 
WADDELL . 


.Number 

I 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 



Percentage on number of subjects. 

25 



Long beads 

( Dolicho-cephalie). 


Medium heads 
(M eso-cephalic) 


*0. J 


■ Under 72‘5 , . ^ J 

[ 72*5 and under 75 . j 

75 and under 77*5 . j i 
I ( 

I , 

.77*5 and under 80 . | 




i ? ttttt ***** ***** ♦♦♦♦- 1 » 


it .© f f ff @@@@® @@®@@ @@@@® @@@@@ @@®@® @@®@s 

20 ttttt ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 44 32 

16 '44444 4444444444 4-16 j 


^ HiP 

8 44444444—8 

' ©@@@@'@@®-8 


Fink noses 

(Leptorhine)). 


Medium noses 
(M esorhine). 


Bboad noses 
(Platyrhine). 


PDATY-OEIC 

(Flat). 


MSBOEIO 

(Medium). 

Pbo-otic 
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SERIATIONS. 


Mongolo-DraYidian Type. 

Type Specimen : Brahxas op East Bengal. 


i 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
Cephalic Index. 

Average 

Maximum ..... 
Minimum ..... 
Range . • . • 


79*0 

88 " 

70 

18 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
Nasal Index. 


Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range 


70*3 

85 

56 

29 


STATURE. 


Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range 


e.M. 

165-3 

179*8 

147*4 

31*8 





Number 




Indicbs. 


of 

subjects. 

5 

10 


HEAD. 



i 

j 


LOEG HEADS 
(Mebo* 
eephalie). 

t 70 and under 72*5 

• 

1 

♦-i 


C72*5 and under 75 

• 

8 1 

♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦ < 

Medium hbadb 

f 75 and under 77*5 

* 

H j 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

(Meso-cephalic) 

< 

C 77*5 and under 80 

• 

21 

♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦< 


/ 80 and under 82*5 

. 

12 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦< 

Broad beads 

\ 



1 


(Brachy- 

cephalic). 

<82*5 and under 85 

• 

9 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦< 

^85 and over . 


3 

♦♦♦♦- 

4 


NOSE. 






f Under 60 . • 

• 

4 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦-6 

Fibs NOfllS 
(Leptorhine). 

^ 60 and under 65 . 

• 

8 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


\65 and under 70 . 

• 

19 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦< 


/ 70 and under 75 . 

• 

20 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦■ 

Medium kosbs 
(M esorhine). 

<o 5 and under 80 . 


14 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ - 


\S0 and under 85 • 

- 

2 

♦ ♦♦-3 


BbOAD NoSB9 

| 86 and over . 

• 

1 

♦ "I 


(Platyrhine). 







STATURE. 


i 




Centimetres. 






/-Under 155 . 


2 

♦ ♦♦-3 



\ 5 # t" 





Shobt . A 

• \ 






1 156 and under 160 

• 

8 

♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦ 


5 ' 1 "_ 6 ' 3" 





. 

Below kbae * 

i 160 and under 165 
• { 5 7 3" — 5' 5" 

• 

22 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

k 

f 165 and under 1 70 

• 

22 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

■Lboyb mean • 

• £ 5' 5* — 5 ' 




r 

f 170 and under 175 

* 

12 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


V fi' 7*_5' 9 * 





[ Tall . • 

J 175 and over 


2 

♦♦♦-3 



l 6' 9" 






Percentage on number of subjects. 
15 20 25 


30 


35 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-‘8 


♦♦♦♦♦', ♦♦♦♦♦;♦ - 81 


♦ ♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦—28; 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦' 

1 i 

! 


29 


♦ ♦-12 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦ — 18j 


♦♦-33 


♦♦-32 
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SERIATIONS. 

MoDgoloid-Type. 

Type Specimen; Chakha 


PBOPOBTIONS OF HEAD. 
Cephalic Index. 


Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 


STATURE. 


INDICES. 


84*3 

Nasal Index. 

Average 

. 84*5 

ROOT OF NOSE. 
Orbito-Nasal Index. 
Average 

. 106*4 

Average 

. 

• - 

C. M. 

. 159*5 

96 

Maximum . 

. 105 

| Maximum . 

. 112 

Maximum 

i 

• 

* 

. 169*5 

77 

Minimum . 

. 70 

1 

Minimum . - . 

. 102 

Minimum . 

• 

• 

. 149*0 

19 

Range 

q~, i 

. 35 

Range 

. 10 

Range 

1 

• 

* 

. 20*6 


Percentage on number of subjects. 


Medium heads r 77 and under 77*5 
(Meso- j 

cephalic). C 77*5 and under 80 


Bboad heads 
(B rochy- 
cephalic) 


t uu « 

ic). I 

f 87-1 


77 and under 77‘5 . 3 ♦♦♦ — 3 I 

i 

77-3 and under 60 . 15 4^444 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

80 and under 82 - 5 . 16 4+++++++++++++++ — 

82-5 and under 85 . 21 44444'#^444 

85 and under 87'5 . . 19 44*W*#*44j*44#+ ♦♦♦♦“ 19 

I 

87-5 and under 90 . 18 4^«^ 44^-18 

90 and over . 8 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦— 8 ' 


Medium noses 
(Meso- 
rhine). 


Bboad noses 
(P laty- 
rhine). 


70 and under 75 

2 4^-2 

75 and under 80 

1 

28 4^*^+ 

80 and under 85 

20 44#44 

85 and under 90 

31 44**4 

90 and under 95 

9 ♦♦♦♦♦ 

95 and under ICO . 

6 ♦♦♦♦♦ 

100 and over . , 

* ♦♦♦♦- 


HOOT OF NOSE. J : 

(• 101 and under 104 . 14 44#^4 444^4 4444~ 14 


* Pbatt-opic 

; : j (Flat). 


Mesopic 

(Medium). 


104 and under 107 . 45 

i i ii [«; 

107 and under 110 . 37 ♦♦♦♦♦ 444^* ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦— 37 


110 and under 113 


4 ♦♦♦♦-4 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


pHOBT # 


Under 155 . . 19 19 \ 

) - r i|| ; | 

) 155 and under 160 . 33 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-33 

. o' 1" — 5' 3” i ! I 


aSXiOW MEAN 


( 1 60 and under 165 . 33 4«**+ 4^#^ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

( 5' 3’— 5' 5" • I j 


B MEAN # 


C 165 and under 170 . 15 —15 

l 5' 5"-5' r \ i I ; 


i 
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SERIATIONS. 


Mongoloid Type. 

Type Specimen: Lepcha. 


1 

PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 1 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 

ROOT OF NOSE. 


STATURE 


Cephalic Index. 

i 

j 

Nasal Index. 


Orbit o-Nasal Index. 


| 



C.M. 

Average • 

. 79-9 

Average . 

. 

67-2 

Average .... 

108*1 

Average 

• 

. 

. 157*0 

Maximum 

. 90 

Maximum 

. 

83 

Maximum .... 

113 

Maximum 

. 

. 

. 109*0 

Minimum , 

. 73 

Minimum 

. 

59 

Minimum .... 

103 

Minimum 

. 

• 

. 149*0 

Range 

. 17 

i 

Range . 

* 

24 

Range .... 

10 

Range 

• 

- 

20*0 


IjTDIOEB. 


i| 

s 

53 


15 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

20 25 30 35 


40 


45 


56 


head. 


Lov& heads 
(Dolicho- 
cephalic) 


} 72 ! 

\ nr 
u ) 


5 and 
under 75 


MEDIUM HEADS 
(Meso- 
cephalic). 


Bboad heads 
(B r achy- 
cephalic). 


' 75 and 
I under 77*5 
(77*5 and 
„ under 80 


4 

18 


' 80 and | 
funder 82*5 16 
)82*5 and i 
under 85 10 
/85 and J 
over . ' 7 


NOSE. 


Pise hoses 
(Lepto- 
rhlne). 


Medium hoses 
(M eso- 
rhinc). 


' Under 60 | 1 
S60 and ! 

under 65 8 

/ 65 and 
under 70 19 

9 70 and 
under 75 19 
J76 and 
under 80 4 

^80 and 
under ^ 5 6 




i i , 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦! 

| ' I 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

I ! 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-18, 

♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-12 


♦♦-* 

[♦♦♦♦♦’♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦-;u 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
'♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-? ! 
!♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦' ♦-!! 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-32 
♦♦♦-28 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

I 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


ROOT OF NOSE. 


Pl»ATT-OWC 

(flat). 


Mis OHIO 
(Medium). 


!♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


r 10i and I 
under 104 2 
)l04 and 
i under 107 14 
/l07 and 
under 1 10 27 


C110 and | | | i 

{ under 113 11* ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦- 20 


♦♦♦-33 

♦♦♦-33 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


'Under 1 60 3 ♦♦♦♦♦ 

4t 11* 


Shobt 


\ 1 60 and 

under 155 ^ 
\4' 11*- 5' 1" | 

f 155 and 

under 160 *8 

. 6' r- 6' i* \ 


( 160 and 

Below meas l under 166 16 
( 5' 3" — V 6* 

1165 and 
4 under 170 

le'r-rr 


—6 


Above mbav 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 




— 26 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-32 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦- » 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


—10 


k 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦i*- 

m 


j 




Three caK* without data have been omitted. 
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SERIATIONS. 


Mongoloid Type. 

Type Specimen : Kasia, 

Lt.-Col. Waddell, 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE 

OF 


STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 

Average • . • 78*6 

(Nasal Index.) 

Average 

. 86*3 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

Orbito-Nasal Index. 
Average 

108*4 

Average 



c. m, 

. 156*9 

Maximum , 

. 84 

i 

Maximum 

. 108 

Maximum 

119 

Maximum 



. 170*0 

Minimum , , 

• . 72 

Minimum 

. 73 

Minimum 

101 

t 

j Minimum 

. 


. 141*7 

Range 

. . 12 

Range 

. 35 

Range .... 

18 

Range 

• 

• 

. 28*3 


Indicss. 


HEAD,* 

70 and under 72*5 


Long heads 
(Dolicho- 
cephalic), ( 72*5 and under 75 


r 70 a 
(72*5 


If EDITH heads r 75 and under 77*5 
(Meso- ) 

cephalic), (77*5 and under 80 


Bboad heads t 80 and under 82*5 

(Brachy- J 

cephalic), (.82*5 and under 85 


\ NOSE. 

? 

] ^70 and under 75 

^80 and under 85 

{ f 85 and under 90 

Bboad voiki and under 95 

I (PUtyrhlne).|V 5and under 100 

1 / 

\ 100 and over 


PtATY-OPIO 

(Flat). 


ROOT OF NOSE.f 

^101 and under 104 , 
<104 and under 107 . 
\ 107 and under 110 . 


Mbsopio 

(Medium). 


TbO-optc 

(Prominent). 


110 and under 113 . 

113 and under 116 « 
116 and over 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

Under IfO 
4' 11" 


|hobt . 

fHOW BEAN 


m 


EOT* KEAN 




150 and under 165. 
4' 11*- 5' 1" 

155 and under 160 . 
5' 1 # — 5' 3" 

( 160 and under 165 
1 l 5' 3* — 5' 5" 

(165 and under 170 . 
' i 5' 5*- 5' 

[ 170 »nd over . 

6’r 


; o 


is ? 1 


10 


♦ ♦♦-3 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


Percentage on number of subjects. 
If 20 25 30 


♦ — 6 


35 


40 


45 


I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-28 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦-3 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦—22 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-lO 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 17 


♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦— 20 

i I 

♦ ♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦-15 
♦♦-7 


♦♦♦-8 


16 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

f4 5 


8 ♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦_!? 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦.♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦-2 


♦♦♦♦—, 4 


20 


| 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦-25 


33 >♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


20 

3 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

I 

1 

♦ -1 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

j ’ ; 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ -25 


♦ ♦♦♦- 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


* 80 yeagnuement, Maikble. 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


34 


-35 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


—40 


t 48 mcainmrfnts »T»ils Me, 


J> 


SUMMARY OF MEASUREMENTS. 
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SERI ATIONS. 


Negrito Type. 

North Andamans. 

MALE 4 AND FEMALE © SERIES. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


STATURE. 



(Cephalic Index.) 



(Xasal Index.) 



C. M. 

C. M. 


Male. 

Female. 



Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 

Average 

82-0 

81*9 

Average 

• . 

92-5 

94*3 

Average 

. 148-6 

138-5 

Maximum • 

88 

88 

Maximum 

• 

115 

113 

Maximum 

156-8 

150*0 

Minimum 

78 

78 

Minimum ♦ 

. . 

77 

77 

Minimum 

. 140*0 

127*7 

Range 

10 

10 

Range 


38 

36 

Range . 

. 16-8 

22*3 

Indices. 

;«h . ! 

£ J5 1 
£ 

s-s 1 

r ^ jr 




Percentage on number of 

subjects. 




{ ^ XU 

Zi 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 35 

40 45 



HEAD. 


Medium heads ( 77*5 and ( 11 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦I 
(Meso-eephalic). \ under 80 [ t ©0©®® ©©©©© 


Bboad heads / 
(Brachy-eepha- \ 
lie). 


80 and ( 2i 4444444444 

under 82*5 25 ©®@©@ ©@©@© 

! 1 i 

82-5 and f 12 +444444444 

under 85 (. M ©©©©©©©©©© 

85 and ( 5 44444 44444 

under 87*5 t 3 ©©©©©©— 6 

i 

87 5 and f 1 44-2 j 
under 90 £ ! 1 © 0 - 


NOSE. 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


75 and f 

under SO ( 

) 80 and f 

under 85 ( 


85 and C 
under 90 \ 


2 ©®©©-|t 

* '♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦! 

1 ©@--2 


11 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


90 and f 
Bboad noses j under 95 ( 


(Platyrhine). 


95 and ( 
under 1 00 t 

100 and V 
over . | 


8 © 0®©©©®®©© 1 

;•* ♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦! 

lo ©©©©©.©©©©© 

7 ♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 44-22 

©©©©— ;n i 


44444 44444 44444 44444144444 

©©©©© ©©©©© ©®©®©®©®©©©®©©© 

44444 44444 4444-24 

© ©0©© ©©©©© ©©©©© ©©© 2S 


—10 


—10 


44444 

©©©©©© — 16 


44444 


44444 


44444 


44-22 


44444 444— -8 


0©©©©^® ©©©©.©©©©© ©©©©0^ — 30 

4444-14 


*- ©©©©© ©0©©© ©0©©® ©0©— 1S| 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-22 ! 

Ab ©0©©© ©©©©©;©©©©© ©©©©© ©©00© ©©©©© “30 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. ] j 

/Under 135 . . 10 ©©©©©©©©©© 

-4 ©0©®© ©©©©© 


135 and under 140 
4' 7i" 


Short / 


140 and under 145 C 

4' 7g" — 4/ 9" i 


145 and under 150 ( 

4' 9"-4' 11" i 

150 and und* r 155 ( 

4' 11" -5' 1" 1 

155 and under 160 


©©©©©,©©©©© — 20 

: i 

©©©©©!©©©©© ©©©©©'©©©©© ©©©©© 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

© ©©©© 


5' X"— 5' 3" 


* I 


71 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

44 ,©©©©©©©©©© 


J5 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1 I ®©— 2 i 


16 ♦♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I |©@— 2 | 


6 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

©©©©© 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


-10 


i | 1 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦-2ft! 

©©©©© ©©©©©(©©©—28; 

i 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦-30 

♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦-32 


©©©©© 


♦♦-42 

©©©©© ©©©©© 

£50 


©©©©© 


©©©— 48 
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SERI ATIONS 


i 


Negrito Type. 


South Andaman. 

MALE + AND © FEMALE SERIES. 



PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 



PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 



STATURE. 



(Cephalic Index.) 



(Nasal Index.) 



C. M. 

C. M.. 


Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 

Average 

. . . 83*0 

82*7 

Average 

. . . 88-2 

89*4 

Average 

148-2 

140*2 

Maximum 

90 


87 

Maximum 

102 

113 

Maximum 

. . . 159*4 

148*5 

Minimum 

79 


79 

Minimum 

74 

70 

Minimum 

13S-0 

129*1 

Range . 

. . . 11 


8 

Range 

28 

43 

Range 

21*4 

19*4 


Indices. 

© -2 

fc. o 
C Qi 

A •'-» 

§ *5 



Percentage 

on number of subjects. 





Z “j 

i 

5 

10 

15 20 

25 

30 

35 40 45 

50 


HEAD. 

Me D imi heads ) 77*5 and C; 1 

(Meso-cephalic). j under SO 1 1 4 ©©©©©'©©© -8 


80 and 
under 8 : 


2*5 c 1 1 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦—•so 


BeOAD HEADS 

(Braehy- 

cephalic) 


©0©©©©©©0©@©@0© 0©@@0 ©0©©0@@@@@00©00 00000 0 0 —42 

1 i f ' • ! 

82*5 and f 22 ♦ ♦♦♦ + ♦ ♦♦♦♦ ***** ***** ***** ♦ ♦**♦ ***** *********- 

er So ( 18 ^ ~ ~ ^ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 


under 


©©@©0 00000 00000 00000 0©@©0 ©0000 0 ® 0©0 0 — 3d 


85 and C j 6 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦—12 

under 87*5 {. 7 0000 © 0000© @@@@ 

87*o and 


over 


FiHE N0SE3 
(Leptorhine) 


NOSE. 

. v 


70 and 
under 


-14 


Medium hoses ( 75 and 
(Mesorhine). \ under 80 ( 


85 and 


1 

♦ ♦-2 






1 

©©-2 




1 

i 

1 

1 

♦ ♦-2 






1 

©©—2 





1 

3 '♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-« 





7 

00000 00000 000© — 

u , 

j 

15 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

G ! 

©00000000® © 0 — 12 1 

1 



44 


j 

10 


under 90 ( 8 l @©©@0 @@©@© 0000© 0-16 


90 and 


Beoad noses \ 
(Platyrliine). * 


f 8 

under 95(. 12 ] ®0©®0 ©0©0® ©©©©© ©©©©© ®0®0— 21 

?5 and < 8 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦> 10 

under 100 [ 2 ©©©©-,4 


\ 100 and 

over 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

, Under 135 

135 and under 140 
4' 7£" 


140 and under 145 
4' 7 a" — 4' 9 ” 


.{ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


-10 


13 :®0©0© ©000® 00000 0000© 0©00© © — 2G 


6 © 000 © ©0000 © 0—12 


r 2 ♦♦♦♦ — 4 

l 16 




Short • 


145 and under 150 ( 

4’ 9"— 4' 11" 1 


150 and under 155 
4" U"-5' 1 " 


155 and under 160 
5' 1"— 5' 3" 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© ,©©©©© ©©©©© ©©©©© ©@—32 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-lG 

2 ©©©©© ©©©©© ©©©©© ©©©©© ©©©©© ©©©©©©©©©© ©©©©©'©©©©- 


25 ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦ 


0 ©©©©© ©©© 0 © ©©—12 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


12 ♦♦♦♦♦ 


3 ,♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦- 24 


♦-6 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


44 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

[50 


D 2 


SUMMARY OF MEASUREMENTS. 
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INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Negrito Type. 

Male andammes of North Ajsdahax, 


Captain W. Moleswobth, I.M.S. 


Serial 

No. 

Name op Tribe 
or Caste. 

Language or 
Dialect. 

Locality. 

Length 

Glabello- 

occipital. 

Breadth 

Extreme. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Height 
of Nose. 

Breadth 
of Nose. 

| 

Nasal 
! Index. 

j 

Stature. 

1 

T^-Keda (Ariauto) . 

Ta-Keda 

j Amit-la-Ted 

East Coast of Middle 
Andaman. 

17*5 

15*3 

87*4 

4*7 

4*0 

: 85*1 

i 

j 

151*5 

i 

2 

Chari a r (Ariauto > 

i 

1 

Chariar 

1 Puma-tong 

r North-Weat Coast of North 
Andaman. 

16-9 

14*2 

84*0 

4*9 

4*1 

83 6 

156*0 

3 

Chariar (Ariauto) 

i 

| 

Chariar 

Kota-pur 

North-East Coast of North 
Andaman. 

18*1 

14*6 

80*6 

4*1 

3*8 

92*6 

1516 

4 

Ta-Keda (Ariauto) . 

TfLKeda 

Beret-por-tauro . 3 

Interview Island. 

17*0 

15*0 

88*2 

41 

4*7 

114*6 

154*1 

5 

Teru (Ariauto) 

Jdru 

Amt 

South-West of North 

Andaman. 

17*5 

14*1 

80*5 

4*4 

3*5 

79 5 

146-0 

6 

Kede (Ariauto) 

Kedd . 

Luk-ter-Wot . 

West Coast of Middle 
Andaman. 

17*8 

14*2 

79*7 

4*2 

4*2 

ICO’0 

144-0 

*7 

i 

Kdd^ (Ariauto) 

Kede 

Rao lunta . , ♦ ' 

Interview Island. 

17*2 

14*6 

84*8 

4*6 

4*0 

86*9 

156*8 

8 

Jeru (Eremta'ga) 

Jeru 

A rat .... 

South-West of North 

Andaman. 

17 *7 

14*4 

81*3 

4*7 

4*0 

S5*l 

148*4 

9 

Jeru (liremt^ga) 

Je'ru . 

Tu Tro - 

North-West Corner of 
Middle Andaman. 

17*2 

14*7 

854 

4*3 

4*2 

97*6 

; 

1 

148*6 

10 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Taibi-Chim 

West Coast of North 

Andaman. 

17*8 

15*1 

84*8 

44 

3*9 

8S*6 

150*1 

11 

Jeru (Iiremt^ga) 

Jeru 

Arat .... 

South-West Corner of North 
Andaman. 

16*7 

13*5 

80*8 

4*1 

3*8 

! 92*6 

140*0 

12 

Jeru (jfiremttfga) 

Jeru 

Bicha-T^ng 

Austin Strait, between 
North and Middle Anda- 
man. 

180 

14*2 

78*S 

4*4 

4*1 

93*1 

152*4 

13 

Jdru (Eremt^ga) 

Jeru 

Taule-burin . . * 

Stewart’s Sound. 

17*8 

14*6 

82*0 

4*2 

4*0 

95*2 

146*6 

14 ! 

Chariar (Ariauto) 

CMriar 

Taunmu-Ket 

West Coast of North 
Andaman. 

17*5 

14*2 

811 

4*4 

3 4 

77*2 : 

1 

j ! 

154*8 

16 

Kede (£remtaga) 

Kede 

Pil-tong 

Western side of Middle 
Andaman. 

ISO 

14*2 

78*8 

3*8 

3*5 

j 92*1 

j j 

152*7 

16 

Jeru (Eremttfga) • 

Jeru 

Toto-li-chir 

Fort Cornwallis. 

17*0 

14*1 

82*9 

3*6 

3-6 

! t 

i 100-0 i 

! I 

143-1 

\7 ' 

Jeru (Ere mtaga) . , 

j 

Jeru 

i 

Tao-kat 

West side of North 

Andaman. 

17*7 

14*1 

79*6 

4*4 

37 

i 84*0 | 

i ; 

149*7 

18 

Kede (firemta'gn) 

| 

Kede 

Rao-lunta 

Interview Island. 

17*1 

14S 

86*5 

4*3 

3*S 

88*3 

147*5 

19 

Kede (firemtaga) , 

i 

| 

Kede , . : 

i 

Be-tra-kodi 

Stewart’s Sound. 

16*8 

13*7 

SI 5 

3*9 

3*9 , 

100*0 ; 

141 6 

20 

Jeru (Ariauto) . j 

i 

i 

Jeiu . . j 

1 

! 

i 

Toiche .... 
North-West of Middle 
Andaman. 

17 7 

1 

j 

44*5 

81*9 

3*9 

1 

3*9 ! 

ico-o 

149*3 

2j 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

i 

1 

Jeru . . I 

1 



Tao Burin . t . ; 

West Coast of North 

Andaman. 

i 

i 

17 5 j 

13 8 

78*8 

1 

4*2 | 

j 

3*7 

88 0 i 

j 

145 7 


40 


INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS, 


Negrito Type. 

MALE ANDAMAXESOF \OKTH ANDAMAN — contd. 


Captain W. Moleswobth, l.M.S. 


Serial j 
No. 

Name of Tribb 
or Caste. 

Language or 
Dialect. 

Locality. 

Length 

Glabello- 

occipital. 

1 

Breadth 1 
Extreme. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Height 
of Nose. 

i 

Breadth | 
of Nose, j 

Nasal q . , 

Index. [ Stature. 

i 

i 

t 

1 

22 

Kede (Eremtaga) . 

Kede 

Bibut-Koi-i-to 
North-East of 

Andaman. 

Middle! 

16*6 

14*1 

84*9 

3*8 

39 1 

1 

102*6 

i 

147*0 

23 

Kede (Eremtaga) 

Kede 

Foraij tot-chue 
Interior of 

Andaman. 

Middle 

17*4 

14*1 

81-0 

3*9 

3*7 

94-8 ! 

155*4 

24 

Kede- (Ariauto) 

Ivede « 

Beret-pur-taro 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

17-7 

14*1 

79'6 

4*5 

3*8 

84*4 

148*1 

25 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Maurok-toi 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

17'6 

13*7 

77-8 

3*9 

3*5 

89-7 

154*0 

20 

Iveda (Eremtaga) . ; 

Kede . 

Pil-tong 
North-West of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

17*8 

14*3 

80*3 

3-9 

3*5 

89*7 

i 

153*3 

27 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeiu 

Tut-cho-kat 
Stewart’s Sound. 

i 

j 

170 

13-9 

81*7 

4*2 

4-0 * 

95*2 ; 

i 

j 

142-8 

28 

Jeru (Aiiauto) . ; 

Jeiu . « 

Mere-tera-pong 
Stewart’s Sound. 

• 

17*4 

14*2 

81*0 

4*3 

3*5 

81*3 ! 

144*9 

29 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Chowalu-lar-ehettu 
West Coast of 
Andaman. 

N orth 

i 

16*8 

14*2 

i 

! 

84*5 

4*1 

3*9 

95*1 

155*3 

30 

Keda (Ariauto) 

Keda 

Kiter-tot-chette 
East Coast of 
Andaman. 

i 

• 1 

Middle 

17*1 

j 14*6 

| 

85*3 

4*1 

3*8 

92*6 

143*4 

31 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru • 

Tlp-lunta 

Stewart’s Sound. 

• * ! 

i 

i 

17*3 

14*2 

82*0 

4*1 

40 

975 

144*0 

32 

Jeru (Eremtaga) 

Jeru . . ! 

Arat, North of 
Andaman. 

Middle j 

1 6*6 

13’5 

81*3 

4*0 

3*5 

87-5 

141*1 

33 

J eru (Ariauto) 

J eru 

Tip-tot-chettu 

East Coast of 
Andaman. 

1 

North 

! 

16*8 

13*7 

81*5 

4*3 

3*7 

86*0 

141*7 

34 

Charii (Ariauto) 

Charu . 

Ko-tu-par 

Cadell Bay. 

* * \ 

17*3 

14*3 

82*6 

41 

3*7 

90 2 

152*3 

35 

Keda (Ariauto) 

Keda 

Ivider-tot-chetta 
East Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

17*3 

14-0 

80-9 

4*2 

4*2 

100*0 

143*4 

36 

CMririr (Ariauto) 

Cbariar 

Borko-pole 

East Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

I6'8 

13*5 

80*3 

| 3*9 

3*8 

97*4 

150*7 

37 

Kdde (Ariauto) • 

Kede 

Choko-Uaun 
Interview Island. 

• ‘ 

16-8 

14-0 

83*3 

! 3*6 

i 

3*8 

105 5 

1452 

38 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Kautu-par 

East Coast of 

Andaman. 

North 

17*3 

14*0 

80*9 

3*8 

1 

j 

3*6 

! 

94*7 

149*1 

39 

Kede ^Ariauto) 

i Kede 

! 

i Karuge-tumiko 

W e>t Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

17*9 

14-5 

81*0 

3*6 

! 

! 

j 4*0 

i 

1 

111*1 

144*6 

40 

Jeru (Eremtaga) 

i Jeru 

J ire -pun g 

Inter n>r of 

Andaman. 

North 

17*4 

13*9 

79*8 

3*8 

3*5 

1 

i 

j 

92*1 

152*0 

41 

Jeru (Eremtaga) 

, Jeiu 

. j Kao-buliu 
j Wevt part of 
| Andaman. 

Nortli 

17*3 

14-0 

84*3 

4*2 

3*8 

90*4 

150*0 

42 

Kede (Eremtaga) 

. Kede 

1 

. Mutin-tera-chang 
) North -Ea4 of 

j Ami .man. 

Midd’e 

17*3 

n-« 

8*3 

» 

| 

| 4*5 

36 

80*0 

152*8 
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INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Negrito Type. 

MALE ANDAMAN'S OF XORTH ANDAMAXS — CO tlCld, 


Captain W. Molestvorth, I.M.S. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Tribe 
or Caste. 

Language or 
Dialect. 

Locality. 

| 


! Length 
Gla hello- 
occipital. 

i 

Breadth 

Extreme. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

! 

! 

Height 
i of Nose. 

1 

I 

Breadth 
of Nose. 

Nasal 

Index. 

Stature. 

43 

Jem (Ariauto) 

1 

Jem 

; Tip-elietta 

W est Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

16-8 

i 

14-3 

85*1 

i 

j 3*9 

i 

4*2 

107*6 

146*3 

44 

Jem (Eremtaga) 

Jem 

j 

Chop-paule 

North Andaman. 

• 

17*3 

14’4 

83*2 

4-0 

3*9 

97*5 

152*6 

45 

Chariar (Ariauto) 

Chariar 

Taibi-chiru 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

16*7 

13*8 

82*6 

3-9 

3*6 

i 

92*3 

144*3 

46 

CluCriar (Ariauto) 

Chariar 

Ivider-tong 
Stewart’s Sound. 

• 

17T 

14*2 

82*9 

4*1 

3*7 

90*2 

155*1 

47 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

J eru 

Kaulo-toi 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

17*0 

13*3 

78*3 

4-1 

! 3*7 

i 

90-2 

151*0 

4$ 

Jeru (Eremtaga) 

Jeru , 

Chong-paule 
Stewart's Sound. 

• . 

17-0 

14*0 

82-3 

4*1 

45 

109-7 

145-7 

49 

Jem (Ariauto) . 

Jeru * 

E -ehin-tau 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

17*2 

13*6 

78*9 

4*0 

3*6 

90*0 

14S-2 

50 

Jeru (Ariauto) . 

Jdru • . 

Tip-lung-tau • 
North-East of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

17*7 

14*6 

82*4 

4*5 

4*0 

88*8 

143-0 


Gband Total 

• 

• « « 

« • 

864*8 

709*0 

... 

207*0 

191*8 

... 1 7427-8 

! 


Avebage 

• • • 

« ♦ • 

• 

172'9 

141*8 

82*0 

41*4 

38*3 

92-5 

1485*5 




FEMALE A KD AM AXES OF XORTH ANDAMAN. 





1 

Jeru (EremtJga) 

Jeru • , ' 

Choma-lura-Chettu 
West Coast of 
Andaman. 

) 

North | 

17 0 

130 

817 

3*5 

32 

91*4 

137*7 

2 

Jeru (Ariauto) • 

Jem * • 

; 1 

Chakali-M it-Koieto 
Stewart’s Sound. 

• 

16*6 

13*4 

80*7 

3*4 

3-3 

97*0 

144-0 

3 

Kede (Ariauto) 

Kede • • 

Eengo-tong-ta 
Interview Island. 

j 

• • 

16*9 

14-0 

82*8 | 

3*4 ; 

3*5 

i 

1 

102*9 

140*3 

4 

Jem (Eremtaga) 

Jem • • 

Ta-bdronga 

Port Cornwallis. 

• • 

17T 

13*8 

80*7 ! 

3*3 

36 

109*0 

139*8 

5 

Jeru (firemtaga) 

i 

Jem , . ! 

Meo-pole 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

. . | 

North , 

i 

16-0 

i 

141 , 

88*1 < 

j 

3*3 

3*7 

97 3 

140*6 

G 

] 

Jeru (firemt-jga) 

Jeru • . Burto-Cliirel-totu 

j Stewart’s Sound. 

« * 

16-6 

13*4 

80*7 ! 

3*9 

3*2 

j 

© 

GO 

134 7 

1 

7 ! 

j 

j 

1 

Keda (Ariauto) 

Keda • 

Kar-taura 

North- \\ est of 

Andaman. 

Middle 

10*0 ' 

13*0 

81*9 ‘ 

i 

i 

3*8 

3*5 ■ 

j 

92-1 ! 

1 

1 

1 

135-0 

s 

j 

Jeru (Eremtaga) 

Jeru . • 

Tot -e he . 

Stewart’s bound. 

« 

10*1 

13-3 

8*i*6 ' 

4*0 

3*4 

S5*0 ■ 

141-5 

i 

1 

Jeru (firemtfiga) 

J eru • 

i 

Tubu 

South-West of 

Andaman. 

North , 

I 

16*3 

13*2 

80*9 : 

3*8 | 

i 

3-8 

100*0 ■ 

j 

134*9 

10 ! 

Jeru (Ariauto) . | 

| 

JJru • • | 

.V co-pong 

Stewart’s Sound. 

* ■ ! 

10*7 

13*1 

7S-4 

3*5 

i 

1 

8*4 

97-1 : 

139-8 

11 

i 

Keda (Ariauto) 

Keda • 

Cliat-lo-loich . 
North-East of 

Andaman. 

Middle 

10-9 

13-0 

8*2*2 

3 4 I 

3-4 

i 

100-0 

141*3 
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INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Negrito Type. 

Female Andamaxes of North Andaman— contd . 


Captain W. Moleswobth, 1.11. S. 


Serial 

.No. 

Name of Tribe 
or Caste. 

Language or 
Dialect. 

Locality. 


Length. 

Giabello- 

occipital. 

i 

{ 

1 

i 

Breadth J 
Extreme. 1 

Cephalic 

Index. 

i 

Height 
of Nose. 

j 

j 

Breadth 
of Nose. ; 

1 

i 

Nasal 

Index. 

i 

Stature, 

12 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Kider-tot-Chetto 
East Coast of 
Andaman. 

N orth 

16*2 j 

13*9 

85*8 ; 

3*7 

f 

3*5 

94*5 

143*3 

13 

Keda (Eremtaga) 

Keda 

Torok-tumiko . 
East side of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

163 

13*3 

81*6 

3*6 

3*6 

100*0 

134*9 

14 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Tip-lunta 

Stewart’s Sound. 

• 

16*8 

13*7 ; 

81*5 ; 

3*7 

3-7 | 

100*0 

38*8 

15 

Kede (Ariauto) . 

Kede 

Betra-kudo 

Cuthbert Bay. 

• 

16*3 

13*2 

80*9 

3*4 

3*0 

88*2 

140*5 

16 

Kede (firemtaga) . 

Kede 

Pute-poroij 

West side of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

16*8 

13*5 

80*3 

3*5 

3*6 

102*8 

139*3 

17 

Kede (Ariauto) 

Kede 

Bengo -tumtau-totu 
Interview Island. 


16*2 

13*5 

83*3 

3*6 

3*2 

88*8 

141*2 

18 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Ch ak am-lat- k ou - to 
Stewart’s Sound. 


16-4 

13*6 

82*9 

3*3 

3*3 

100*0 

134*0 

19 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Bara-li-Chir 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

16*7 

13*6 

81*4 

3*3 

3 5 

106*0 

133*7 

20 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Laroit-Chettu . 

W est Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

16-4 

13*6 

82*9 

3*5 

3*4 j 

97*1 

136*8 

21 

Keda (Ariauto) 

Keda 

Kider-tot-Chette 
East Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

17*7 

14*3 

80*7 

3*4 

3*3 

97*0 

139*1 

22 

J eru (Eremtaga) 

Jeru 

Mikot-tot-Chittol 
Interior of 

Andaman. 

North 

16*3 

13*6 

83*4 

3*8 

i 

3*5 

92*1 

139*2 

23 

Kede (Eremtaga) . 

Kede 

i 

Bun-tao . 

Interior of 

Andaman. 

Middle 

16*9 

1 

1 

13*8 

81*6 

3*4 

3*3 

97*0 

147*1 

24 

Kede (Ariauto) 

Kede 

Amit-tera*Tet • 
East Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

16*6 

13*9 

83*7 

3*7 

i 

i 

3*3 

i 

89*1 

i 

i 

135*3 

25 

Chariar (Ariauto) . 

Chariar 

1 

Taunmu-ket 
North-West of 
Andaman. 

North 

16*7 

| 

13*3 

79*6 

3*3 

3*7 

112*1 

S 138*2 

j 

i 

26 

Jeru (Ariauto) • 

Jeru 

Arat 

North-West of 

Andaman. 

I 

Middle 

! 16*8 

13*5 

80*3 

I 

i 

3*6 

i 

3*4 

94*4 

t 

133*0 

i 

27 

Kede (Ariauto) 

Kede 

i 

i 

; TJeng-lum-tau . 
Interview Island. 

• 

! 16*6 

1 

13*8 

j 83*1 

3*9 

3*7 

94*3 

| 134-2 

28 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

, Jeru 

Parat 

W est Coast of 
Andaman. 

N orth 

16-9 

13*5 

j 

79*8 

3*8 

3*8 

100*0 

I 141-0 

29 

| Kede (Ariauto' 

i 

| 

Kede 

Tauro-poroieh . 
West Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

16*5 

13*8 

82*4 

3*2 

3*6 

112*5 

137-7 

I 

30 

i 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

J eru 

Mere-tera-pung 
Stewart’s Sound. 

• 

16*9 

14*1 

83*4 

3*6 

3*6 

:oo*o 

i 

I 140*8 

31 

Kede (Eremtaga) 

Kede 

Torok-t era-C h ang 
Interior of 

Andaman. 

Middle 

lti'o 

j 13*3 

j 

80*6 

4*3 

3*3 

76*7 

j 

i 

144*3 

32 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

- Jeru 

1 Chimino 

Wot Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

164 

13*2 

80*4 

4*1 

3*6 

87-8 

137*6 



I 
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INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Negrito Type. 

Female 4\damanes of North Andamin — concld . 


Captain W. Molesworth, I.M.S. 


Serial 

No. 

| 

Name op Tribe 
or Casts. 

1 

i 

Language or 1 
Dialect. 

I 

i 

Locality. 


Length 

Glabello 

occipital. 

Breadth 

Extreme. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Height 
of Nose. 

Breadth 1 
of Nose. 

Nasal 

Index. 

Stature. 

* 33 

Keda (Ariauto) 

Keda 

Be-tera-kodo . 
East Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

15*9 

18*0 

81-7 

4*0 

3*7 

92*5 

138*0 

3-4 

Chariar (Ariauto) 

Chariar 

Tong*mu 

North-West of 
Andaman. 

• • 

North 

16 3 

18*6 

83-4 

3*8 

3-7 

97-3 

135*3 

35 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Tno-terai-Jule 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

16*3 

13-9 

85*2 

4*0 

3*4 

85D 

1437 

36 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

J eru 

Cheraot-Chettu 
West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

15-9 

13*4 

84*2 

3*8 

3*5 

92‘1 

138-5 

37 

Jeru (£remtdga) 

Jeru 

Paur-tot-dela . 
Interior of 

Andaman. 

N orth 

16-4 

13-2 

80*4 

3*8 

3*3 

86*8 

132*3 

38 

Jeru (£remtaga) 

Jeru 

Parata-li-Chir . 
Stewart’s Sound. 


16*3 

13*3 

81*6 

3*6 

3-4 

94*4 

142-4 

39 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Jer-tian . 

Stewart’s Sound. 

• 

151 

1*2*8 

S4*7 

3*7 

3*5 

94*5 

127-7 

40 

Jeru (Eremtaga) 

J eru 

Biiik-aur-pung 
Stewart’s Sound. 

• • 

16 - 4 

13-2 

80-4 

3*6 

3*6 

100*0 

133‘7 

41 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Tau-tai-ino 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

16-2 

13*2 

81*4 

4-0 

3*6 

90*0 

138*3 

42 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

Jeru 

Meo-kat 

West Coast of 
i Andaman. 

North 

15*9 

13 4 

84-2 

36 

3*4 

94-4 

132*5 

43 

Chariar (Ariauto) 

Chariar 

| Pumo-tong 
l West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

17 2 

13*7 

79*6 

3*8 

3*8 

100-0 

150*0 

44 

Keda (Ariauto) 

Keda 

Kider-tot-Chette 
j East Coast of 
Andaman. 

Middle 

! 171 

13*6 

79*5 

4*0 

3*8 

95*0 

133*7 

45 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

1 

Jeru 

i Tip-tu-mauto . 
Stewart’s Sound. 

• 

16*4 

13*2 

80*4 

3*7 

3*4 

91*8 

137 7 

46 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

i 

1 

Jeru 

Maurok-toi 

West Coast of 
Andaman. 

North 

16 7 

18*3 

79*6 

4*4 

3 4 

1 77*2 

135*0 

j 

47 

t 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

J eru 

| Lai-paule 
, East Coast of 
Audaman. 

’North 

17-1 

13*7 

80 1 

3*6 

3*3 

91*6 

144 1 

48 

Jeru (firemtdga) . 

Jeru 

i 

Chali-Kot-Chettu 
Interior of 

Andaman. 

North 

16*8 

13*1 

77*9 

4*1 

3*6 

87*8 

136-4 

49 

Jeru (^remtifga) 

\ Jeru . 

j Pata-pung . 

1 Interior of 

; Andaman. 

North 

15*9 

= 13*6 

85-5 

3*7 

3*4 

91*8 

| 

137-5 

50 

Jeru (Ariauto) 

i 

1 Jeru 

' Arat 

South-West of 

Andaman. 

i 

North 

16*6 

13*8 

i 

i 

83*1 

j - 

i 

3*8 

3*4 

j 89*4 

i 

! 

} 

i 

137-4 


Grand Total 

• * . 


• 

8:6*2 

' 676'5 


184*5 

174*1 

! 

5926-8 


, Average 

. 

• ♦ • 

• • 

165*2 

1 

! 135-:! 

i 

! 81*9 

36*9 

34 8 

j 94-3 

13*5-3 


44 


INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Negrito Type. 

MALE ANDAMANES OP SOUTH ANDAMAN. 


Captain W. Holeswobth, I.M.S. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Tribe 
or Caste. 

Language or 
Dialect. 

Locality. 

t 

Length 

Glabello- 

occipital 

Breadth 

Extreme. 

i 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Height 
of Nose. 

i 

! 

Breadth 
of Nose. 

i 

t 

1 

j 

Nasal 

Index. 

i 

! 

| 

) 

Stature. 

1 

Puchik-W^r (Erem* 
taga) . 

| 

Pucbik-War • 

Yeretil—Iuterior of Middle 


i 

i 

| 


3*7 

86*0 

149*0 


i 

j 

Andaman 

16-8 

13*8 

82*1 

4*3 

2 

Akar-Bale 

! Akar-Bale 

Duba-lebar — 0 u t r a m 


[ 

! 



74*0 

14S-6 



Island . 

17-1 

14-2 

82-9 

5*0 

3*7 

3 

Okko-juwai (Jfirem- 
t£ga) 

Okko-juwai . 

Taulo-boiebo — Interior of 

1 

j 


! 

! 


3*6 

87*8 

149*3 


Middle Andaman 

17*2 

14*0 

81*3 

4*1 

4 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Kyd Island . * 

16-0 

14*4 

90*0 

3*9 

3*5 

89*7 

145*3 

0 

Puchik-W4r (Ariauto) 

Puchik-W^r . 

Bdr-laka-bil — West Coast of 


i 




100*0 

150*9 



Middle Andaman 

17-7 

14-7 

! 83*0 

4*3 

4*3 

0 

Aka-Bda-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Kyd Island . * 

18*3 

15-0 

81-9 

3*7 

3*7 

100-0 

146*3 

7 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) • 

Akar-B41e 

North Button Island * . 

17 5 

14*3 

81-7 

3*9 

3*2 

81*9 

145-2 

8 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Eale 

Lawrence Island 

17*7 

14*7 

83*0 

i 

4*7 

3*9 

82*9 

155*4 

9 

Puchik-War (Ariauto) 

Pucbik-War . 

Yoljig — South-East of 



j 


4*2 

102*4 

154*3 



Middle Anda nan . 

16*8 

14*3 

85*1 

4*1 

10 

Okko-juwai (firem- 
taga) . 

Okko-juwai 

Bai-la-paga — Interior of 



i 

t 

1 


3*7 


152*0 


Middle Andaman 

16-7 

14*4 

86*2 

41 

90*2 

11 

Puchic»W4r (Ariauto) 

Pucbik-War . 

Maut Kuuer — Middle An- 







147 # 5 



daman . . , • 

17*3 

14G 

84'? 

4*2 

4*1 

97-6 

12 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) . 

Akar-B£le 

Jeder-Lebar — L awreuce 





3-7 


15r2 



Island 

17-5 

14*2 

81-1 

4*4 

840 

13 

Okko-juwai (Erem- 
t4ga) 

Okko-juwai 

Taulo-Boicho— Interior of 






147-0 



Middle Andaman . 

17*2 

14*8 

86*0 

4*0 

3*9 

97*5 

u 

Puchik-War (Erem- 
tfiga) . 

Pucbik-War . 

Wata-Yemi — Interior of 






i 

141*5 



Middle Andaman 

17*1 

14-2 

82*9 

4*0 

3*8 

95*0 

15 

Aka-B4a-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Mai-Leptu —North- West 


1 




100*0 

138*0 



end of South Andaman . 

17*8 

15*0 

86*7 

4*3 

4*3 

16 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) • 

1 

Akar-B41e 

Todma Boioij — Lawrence 






77*5 

118*7 



Island .... 

16*9 

14*2 

83*9 

4*9 

3*8 

17 

Akar-B^le (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Bale 

Neill Island . . . 

10*7 

14*1 

84*1 

4*3 

3*5 

81*3 

150*5 

18 

Pucbik-W^r (Ariauto) 

Puchik-W£r , 

Charka — Colebroke Island . 

i 181 

14*0 

80-6 

4*1 

4*0 

97*5 

151*3 

19 

Puchik-War (Ariauto) 

Pucbik-War . 

Maut Kunu — Middle An- 







145*0 




daman . . 

17*3 

14*2 

82*0 

4*2 

3*8 

; 90*4 

20 

Okko-juwai (Erem- 
trfga) . 

j 

Okko-juwai 

Bai-la-paga — Interior of 


i 

i 




144*6 



Middle Andaman 

17*4 

14*5 

83*3 ! 

i 

4*4 

3*6 

81*8 

21 

Aka-B^a-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da * 

Mai-Leptu — North* West 











corner of South Anda- 
man .... 

17*6 

i 

14*3 

81*2 

4*7 

3*9 

82*9 

153*4 

22 

Pucbik-W^r (Ariauto) 

Pucbik-War • 

Parlob — South-West of 

j 









Middle Andaman . , 

18*0 

1 

14*6 

81*1 

4*8 

4*0 

83*3 

1504 

23 

Pucbik-W£r (Erem- 
taga) . 

Pucbik-W£r . 

Kato-burin — Interior of 










Middle Andaman 

17*8 

1 

14*7 

82*5 

4*8 

3*9 

81*2 

148*0 

24 

Okko-juwai (Erem- 




i 






taga) . 

Okko-juwai . 

Puli-ton-miko — Interior of 

l 

j 










Middle Andaman . 

16*7 | 

13*9 

83*2 

4*6 

4*0 

86*9 

144*6 

25 

Kol (Ariauto) . . 1 

Kol 

Long Island . . . 

17 5 

14*4 

82*2 

4*8 

3*7 

77*0 

159*4 

26 

Pucbik-W4r (Erem- j 











t£ga) . 

Pucbik-War . 

T61i Chorat— - Homfray 









1 


Strait .... 

17*3 

14*3 

82*6 

4*3 

3*9 | 

90*6 

149*7 

27 

Aka-B^a-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Luma— Bluff Island. 

17*3 

14*0 

80*9 

4*8 

1 

3*8 

79*1 

147*0 

28 

Kol (Eremtaga) , 

Kol . 

P^rat-par-dina — Interior of 











Middle Andaman , 

17*3 

14*5 

83*8 

4*5 

3*8 

84*4 

146*8 


45 


INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Negrito Type. 

HALE ANDAMANES OF SOUTH ANDAMAN— COncid . 


Captain W. Holsswobth, I.M.S. 


Serial 

Name of Tbibh 

Language or 

Locality. 

Length 

Glabello- 

Breadth 

Cephalic 

Height 

Breadth 

Nasal 

Stature. 

No. 

ob Cabte. 

Dialect. 

occipital. 

Extreme. 

Index. 

of Nose. 

of Nose. 

Index. 

29 

Aka- Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-Da . 

Kaun-lunta-baraij— Interior 







142-8 



of South Andaman 

17-3 

14*0 

80*9 

4-6 

4*0 

86*9 

30 

Kol (Ariauto) * 

Kol 

Long Island 

17*3 

14*7 

84*9 

3*9 

3*8 

97*4 

141*5 

31 

Aka-Bea-da (Erem- 

Aka-Bea-da . 










trfga) . 

Kau-iunta — Port Campbell 

18*0 

14-7 

81*6 

41 

3*8 

92*6 

156*0 

32 

Aka-Bea-da (Erem- 

Aka-Bea-da . 










tiga) . 

Puta-tong — Middle Straits 

17*1 

14*0 

81*8 

4*1 

3*4 

82*9 

150*4 

33 

Aka-Bea-da (Erem- 
tag*) • 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Baja-jdg-da— I n t e rior, 





* 


145-4 



South Andaman 

16-9 

14*1 

83*4 

4*0 

3*4 

85*0 

34 

Akar-Bdle (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Bale 

G61ug-Ma^Havelock Island 

18-1 

14*9 

82*3 

5*1 

4-4 

86*2 

153*6 

35 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Pdp-luntd — Middle Straits . 

17*3 

14*3 

82*6 

4*5 

3*9 

86'6 

153*6 

36 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Bale 

Neill Island 

18*4 

15*3 

83*1 

42 

3*6 

85-7 

143*1 

37 

Aka-Bda-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da 

Port Campbell 

17*6 

14*8 

84*0 

4*4 

3*6 

81*8 

145*9 

38 

Aka-Bea-da (Erem- 
tdga) . 

Aka-Bea-da 

G<5p-laka-bang— Interior of 










South Andaman 

18*1 

151 

83*4 

4*3 

3*5 

81*3 


39 

Akar*B41e (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Bdle 

Outram Island . 

16-6 

14 2 

85*5 

3*9 

3*7 

94*8 


40 

Okko-juwai (Erem- 
tiga) . 

Okko-juwai . 

Bai-la-paga — Interior of 






83*7 

149-6 


Middle Andaman . 

17*4 

14*0 

80*4 

4*3 

3*6 

41 

Puchik-War (firem- 
t4ga) • 

Puchik W4r 

Yeretil— Interior of Middle 










Andaman 

17*3 

14*7 

84*9 

4*3 

3*9 

90*6 

1492 

42 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Lekera-lunta — South end of 


i 




82*2 

149*2 



Middle Andaman . 

17*8 

j 14*1 

79*2 

4*5 

3*7 

43 

Puchik*W4r (firem- 
tdga) . 

Puchik Wdr * 

1 Parldb — South-East corner 






1000 




of Middle Andaman 

17*8 

14*3 

80*3 

3*7 

3*7 

146*0 

44 

Okko-juwai (Erem- 
taga) . 

Okko-juwai „ 

1 

Tal-baichan — Interior of 






83*3 



Middle Andaman . 

17*3 

14*1 

81*5 

4-2 

3*5 

149*5 

45 

Puchik-War (Erem- 
tdga) . 

Puchik* Wdr . 

i Parldb, — South-East corner 


1 

j 








I of Middle Andaman 

17*0 

14*3 

84*1 

3*8 

3*4 

89*4 

148-5 

46 

Puchik-War (Erem- 
tAga) . 

Puchik- W6r . 

1 

‘ T61-t6ng-ta, — Interior of 





3*9 

92*8 

149*2 



Middle Andaman • 

16*8 

13*8 

81*6 

4*2 

47 

Puchik-Wdr (Erem- 
taga) . 

Puchik-War . 

Pop-tuug-t^— Interior of 




3*7 

3*6 

97*2 

144-9 



Middle Andaman . 

16*3 

14*0 

85-8 

48 

Okko-juwai (Erem- 
tdga) . 

Okko-juwai . 

K<5pa-ta-K6da — Interior of 


i 

83*7 

3*6 

3*4 


139-2 


Middle Andaman . 

16*6 

13*9 

94*4 

49 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka Bea-da 

Mai-Leptu — Nor t h-W e s t 


| 

82*4 

1 4*1 

3*9 


148-5 



end of South Andaman . 

17*1 

14*1 

[ 


95*1 

50 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da • 

Pnkuta-t^ralinga — West 


14*4 





147-0 

1 



Coast of South Andamau . 

17*3 

i 

83*2 

4*0 

8*8 

95*0 





[ 865 - 5 

718*7 

i 

i 

213*7 

188-5 


7408*6 


Gbahd Total 

. 

* * • • • 

1 


i 

1 






Atebagb 

• • • 

• • • * • 

173-1 

| 143*7 

j 

830 

i 

427 

37*7 

88-2 

1481*7 


INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS 


Negrito Type. 

Female Andamanes of south Andaman. 


Captain W. Moliswobth, I.M.S. 


i 

Serial , 
No. j 

Name of Tribe 
ob Caste. 

Language or 
Dialect. 

Locality. 

Length 

Glabello- 

occipital. 

Breadth 

Extreme. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Height 
of Nose. 

Breadth 
of Nose. 

Nasal 

Index. 

Stature. 

1 

Okko-jnwai (£rem- 
taga) . 

Okko-juwai . 

Karam-tako-p6 

West Coast of Middle 

16*7 

13*6 

81*4 

3*8 

3*5 

92*1 

1380 


j 


Andaman. 








2 

Okko-juwai (Erem- ' 

taga) . . . 

Okko-juwai . 

Rengi-brdnga . 

Interior of Middle And- 

16*9 

13*8 

81-6 

4*0 

3*2 

80-0 

140*9 


Puchik-w&r (I^rem- 


aman. 








3 

Puchik-war . 

Raunuk-tung-tang 

Middle Andaman. 

173 

13*7 

79*1 

3*9 

38 

974 

142*3 

taga) 

4 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Bale 

Gudu-lar-jang-^mej 

16*6 

13*7 

82*5 

4*2 

3*7 

88*1 

1393 



Nicholson Island. 








5 

Puchik-war (Erem- 
taga) . 

Puchik-war . 

Rar-tung-ta • 

Interior of Middle 

16*6 

14*0 

84*3 

4*1 

3*6 

87-8 

135-2 


1 


Andaman. 








6 

Kol (Ariauto) . . j 

Kol 

Chirnl * 

Long Island. 

16*3 

13*5 

82*8 

4*3 

3*6 

83-7 

1371 

7 

- ^ 1 
Akar-Bale (Ariuto) . j 

Akar-Bdle . ; 

P^utiar-janga-dogota 
Lawrence Island. 

172 

14*1 

81*9 

4*4 

3*5 

79-5 

148*5 

8 

Okko-juwai (Erem* 
t£ga) 

Okko-juwai 

Kopuk-tera-kdde 

Interior of Middle 

160 

13*5 

84*3 

4*2 

3*6 

85*7 

132*7 


Akar-B^le (Ariauto) . 


Andaman. 






76-0 

138-4 

9 

Akar-B4!e . 

Lawrence Island 

17-0 

13*6 

80*0 

4*6 

3*5 

10 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto). 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Rao-lunta-bud 

Port Campbell. 

16*8 

14*1 

83'9 

4*0 

3*4 

85*0 

142*1 

11 

Pucbik-war (Erern- 
trfga) . 

Puchik-wAr . 

Yeretil ♦ 

Interior of Middle 

16*6 

13*7 

82*5 

3*1 

3*5 

112*9 

141*3 


Puchik-w^r (firem- 


Andaman. 








12 

j Puchik-war 

Yeretil . 

Interior of Middle 

16*3 

13*4 

i 

82*2 

3*4 

3*5 

102*9 

140-7 

tdga) . 


Puchik-war (£rem- 

1 

Andaman. 








IS 

1 

Puchik-w^r 

Parlob ... 
Interior of Middle 

16*9 

13*4 

79*2 

4*1 

3*3 

80*4 

138-8 

taga) . 


Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto). 


Andaman. 






70*2 


14 

Aka-Bea-da 

Alaba-Chaog 

East Coast, South Andaman . 

15*7 

13*7 

87*2 

4*7 

3*3 

141-7 


16 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

■ Aka-Bea-da . 

Mai Leptu 

16*3 

13*2 

83*9 

3-8 

3*4 

89*4 

142*5 


t 

North-West of South 







— 


Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 


Andaman. 








16 

Aka-Bea-da , 

Kuro-pung 

Poit Campbell. 

16*4 

14*3 

87*2 

4*1 

3*5 

85*3 

138*8 

17 

Puchik-war (Ariauto). 

Puchik-war 

Horn fray Strait 

16*7 

13*6 

81*4 

39 

32 

82 0 

145*8 

18 

Akar-B^le (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Bale 

Jnru-ina 

j Lawrence Islaud. 

16*9 

j 

13*6 

80*4 

3*6 

3*4 

95*4 

142*6 

19 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da 

Kyd Island 

16*7 

14*0 

83*8 

4*4 

3*8 

86*3 

140*5 

20 

Puchik-war (firem- 
t^ga) . 

Puchik-wAr 

Parlob .... 
Middle Andaman. 

16*0 

13*0 

81*2 

3*8 

3*4 

89*4 

129*1 

21 

Puchik-war (Erem- 
tiga) . 

' Puchik-war 

Para-ton g-ta . 

Interior of Middle 

16-9 

13*9 

82-2 

4-0 

3*6 

90*0 

146 1 


Aka-Bea-da (Ariaut >) . 


Andaman. 








2*2 

Aka-Bea-da 

Eaja-tala-waruga 

Interior of South 

17*4 

14*4 

81*3 

3*8 

3*5 

92*1 

146*6 





Andaman. 








23 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto). 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Bao-lunta-bud 

Port Campbell. 

16*7 

13 7 

82*0 

8*7 

3*5 

94*5 

144*5 

24 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da • 

Koiob-14-tdnga . « 

West Coast of South 

17*7 

14*4 

81*3 

3*7 

3*4 

91*8 

142*8 


Aka-Bda-da (Ariauto). 

i ^ 

Andaman. 








26 

: Aka-Bea-da 

I 

i 

Mai Leptu 

North-West of South 

17*1 

13*7 

80*1 

4*3 

3*2 

74*4 

143*7 




i 

t 

i 

Andaman. 

[ 



1 





47 


INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Negrito Type. 

Female AXDixim OF South Andaman— conoid. 


Captain W. Molesworth, I.M.S. 


Serial 

No. 

Nakk of Tbibe 
ob Caste. 

Language or 
Dialect. 

Locality. 

length 

Glabeilo 

occipital 

Breadth 

Extreme 

Cephalic 
. Index. 

Height 
of Nose 

Breadth 
■ of Nose. 

\ 

i 

Nasal 

Index. 

Statur*. 

26 

Okko-juwai (fire m- 

[ 







i 

i 



taga) . 

Okko-juwai . 

i 

Boroja-Ch£ng . 
Interior of 

Middle* 

16*8 

13-2 

75'5 

3*8 

3-9 

102-6 

1458 



i . 

Andaman. 







i 


27 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) Aka-B6a-da 

! 

Lurua 

Spike Island. 

• 

16-6 

13*6 

81*9 

3*7 

3*7 

; ioo-o 

i 

139*2 

28 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto). 

j Aka-Bda-da . 

East Coast of 

South 






l 


29 

Puchik w£r (firem- 


Andaman 

17*1 

13*7 

80*1 

5*6 

3*9 

; 108*9 

144*7 


taga) . 

Puchik-war 

Interior of 

Middle 






; 





Andaman 


17-3 

14*4 

83-2 

3*6 

3*6 

1000 

142*2 

30 

Puchik-war (Ariauto) 

. Paohik-war * 

! 

j 

Kiring Kacha . 
Strait Island. 


16-3 

13 7 

84-0 

4*4 

3*4 

77-2 

145-7 

31 

Aka-Pea-da (Ariauto). 

Aka-Bea-da . 

j 

Kyd Island 


15*7 

13*7 

87-2 

4*3 

3*0 

69-7 

1349 

32 

Aka-Bda-da (Ariauto) 

| Aka-Bea-da . 

1 

Rao-lnnta-bud 

Port Campbell. 


16-4 

14*3 

87-2 

3*4 

35 

102-9 

135*2 

33 

Aka-P5a-da (Ariauto) 

t „ 

j Aka-Bea-da . 

Port Campbell 


16*7 

14*0 

83*8 

3*4 

3*2 

94*1 

141-1 

34 

Kol (firemtiga) 

Kol 

Amit-la*Tdd 

Middle Andaman. 


16*4 

13*4 

81*7 

3*8 

3*5 

921 

144*0 

35 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) . 

j Akar-Bale 

j 

Gereng leber . 
Lawrence Island 


17*2 

14*6 

84*8 

3*9 

42 

107-6 

140-2 

36 

Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bda-da 

Mai Lepta . 

North- West of 

South 

16*2 

13*5 

83*3 

3*4 

3*4 

I 

100*0 

133*3 


Puchik-w£r (Erem- 

i 

Andaman 









37 












t£ga) • • • 

Pucbik-w4r . 

Tali Ch6rat 
Homfray Strait. 


16-4 

13*1 

79-8 

4*0 

3*1 

77*5 

134*2 

38 

Aka-P^a-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bda-da . 

West Coast of 

South 








39 

Okka-juwai (firem- 

1 

i 

Andaman 


15*4 

13*3 

86*3 

3*8 

3*5 

921 

135-9 


tiga) . 

1 Okko-juwai . 

Taulo-boicbo . 

. 

16*9 

14*1 

83*4 

4*0 

3*1 

77-5 

139-7 




Interior of 

Middle 






Andaman. 









40 

Puchik-war (Ariauto) 

Puchik-war 

Maut J£unu 

Middle Andaman. 

- 

16*2 

136 

83*9 

3*4 

3*1 

91-1 

139-5 

41 

Aka-Bda-da (Ariauto) 

Aka-Bea-da 

Port Campbell 


15*9 

13*8 

867 

4*3 

3*4 

790 

141-4 

42 

Okko-juwai (firem* 












taga) . 

Okko-juwai . 

Korain-tokko-pu 
Interior of 

Middle 

16-1 

132 

81*9 

3*8 

3*5 

I 

92-1 

139-9 

43 



Andaman. 









Puchik-war (Ariauto) . 

Puchik-war (firem- 

Puchik-w£r * 

Wota Emi 

Middle Andaman. 

• 

16*3 

13*3 

81*6 

3*8 

i 

32, 

84-2 

136-9 

44 


taga) . 

Puchik-war 

Parlob 


16T 

137 

85*0 

3*3 

3-7 

1121 

1343 




South-East end of Middle 1 




45 


Aka-Bea-da . 

Andaman. 









Aka-Bea-da (Ariauto). 

Port Campbell 

• 

16*6 

13*8 

83*1 

36 

3 6 

ioo-o 

141-6 

46 

Puchik- w&r (Ariauto) . 

Puchik-war 

Strait Island . 

. 

16*6 

14*1 

84*9 

4*0 

3-3 | 

825 

141-7 

47 

Aka-Bea-da (firem- 












tiga) . 

Aka-Bea-da . 

Baja- jag-da 

Interior of 

South 

17*0 

13*8 

81*1 

3*7 

3-7 : 

j 

100-0 

144-5 

48 

Akar-Bale (Ariauto) . 


Andaman. 









Akar-BM6 

East Island 

- 

16*7 

14*0 

83*8 

3*3 

3*2 ! 

96-9 

141-1 

49 

Akar-Bald (Ariauto) . 

Akar-Bald 

Lawrence Island 

. 

16*6 

13*6 

81*9 

4*0 

3*0 

760 

139-5 

50 

Puchik-war (firem- 












taga) . 

P uchik*w4r . 

Parlob 

South -Ea-t corner 

of 

16*7 

13*9 

83*2 

3*4 

3*5 1 

102-9 

1361 


Gbahd Total 


Middle Andaman. 


i 




i 


• 


« • t 

• 

• 

8302 

6870 

... j 193-6 

1731 

7012-4 


Avebagk 

1 • « 

. 

• 

166*0 

137-4 

82-7 i 

i 

38-7 j 

34*6 

89*4 

1402*4 




APPENDIX II. 


Social Statistics. 


50 



MUSALXiNS, 
CLASS I. 


M USALMAN'S — contd. 
CLASS HI. — Baloch — contd. 


MU SAlHlXS— contd. 
CLASS IV — Brahui — contd * 


MUSALMlNS — contd . 
CLASS VI. 


Saiyad . 

• 

92,499 

Domki . 

4,938 ' 

Qalandrani , 

6,316 

Shekh . . 

. 

23,519 

Magassi . 

10,343 

Sajdi 

6,703 




Marri . • . 

20,453 

Shawani . 

8,148 

Total 

4 

116.018 








lUnd 

19,316 

Zehri 

50,176 

CLASS n.- 

-Afghans. 

Others . 

28,253 

Others . • 

22,251 

Ghalzai . 

ft 

18,961 








Total 

104,498 

Total 

296.39S 

Kakar . 

ft 

107,825 





Lnni , 

ft 

2,825 

CLASS IV.— Brahui. 








CLASS V. 

— (Lasi), 

Paul . . 

ft 

20,682 

Bangulzai 

11,229 








Angaria . • 

2,729 

Shiran! , • 

« 

17,101 

Bizanjo . . • 

17,013 








Gadia . * 

7,898 

Tarin 


40,841 

Gurgnari . • 

4,033 








Gonga . 

. 2,010 

Others . 


461,926 

Kambrani 

4,928 








Jamot . 

2,946 




Kurd 

4,018 



Total 

# 

670,161 

1 


, Runjha . . 

. 3,773 




1 Langav . . • 

18,528 








, Sanghar. 

. 2,685 

CLASS in. 

—Baloch. 

j Lehri 

6,2 7S 








Others . 

. 15,117 

Rugti 

• 

15,426 

Men gal . • • 

79,288 



Baled! . 

• 

5,769 

( Mohammad Hasni . 

57,489 

Total 

. 37.15S 


CLASS vn. 


Dehwar , 

22,251 

Ghnlam . • 

96.393 Jat 

Khetr&n 

Total 

2,729 

7,898 GROUP TOTAL 

2,010 

Others unclassified 

2,946 

3,773 Grand total 


7,033 

14,676 

139,288 

14,716 

175,713 

1,402.228 

1,32^,917 

* 723,145 


Social Grouping of the Indo-Aryan Tract. 


Group II. 


Hindus. 

CLASS I.— Brahmans. 

Brahmans , • 2,330,582 


CLASS II. — Kshatriyas and castes 
allied to Ksliatriya who are con- 
sidered of high social standing. 


A.tmfr-Mirwari. Hajputaxa. tiie Punjab, and Kashmir. 


Hindus— contd. Hindus— contd. 


CLASS IV.— Castes from whom 
members of the higher castes can 
take jjalcki and water. 


CLASS V. — Castes from whom some 
Brahmans take pakki and 
Rajputs take kachhi— contd. 


Hindus- contd . 

CLASS VI. - Castes from whose 
lota the twice-born will not 
take water- cent a- 


Khatri . 
Rajput . 
Others . 


439,085 
. 1,199,953 

. 2,117,761 


Total • 3,756.799 


Ahir 

Gujar 

J at . . 

| Mali . * 

Sonar or Sunar 
Thakkar 
i Others . 


366.635 Xai . , 

667,506 Rabai or Rail; a 
2,491,923 Others . 
440,949 

Total 

201,976 

102,056 CLASS VI.— Cai 
1 the twuce-h< 
470,810 ' ^ater. 


301,427 | 

i 

13 

I 

228,565 

2,197,012 


Lodha 

Lol ar and Tarkan 
Maht am 
Mina . 

Rawat 


Total 


CLASS VI. — Castes from whose lota\ 
the twice-born will not take I 
water. j 


53,482 

416,5S8 

48,632 

478,612 

42,557 

106,011 

50,925 

196,843 

2,251,549 


CLASS VII.— Castes untouchable. 




Total 

. 4,741,855 

agi 


* 

1 Chamar . 

* 

540,1/ V 

1,864,324 





Ohimba 


ft 

62,595 Chuhra . 


947,982 

CLASS ILL— Vaishyas 

or trading 






Dlmnak . 


98,791 

castes. 


CLASS V. — Castes from whom some 

Dag hi and Koli 

• 

266,012 : KUtik . 


68,888 



Brahmans take pakki and Raj- 




! Pasi 


1.399 

Agarwal 

215,781 

puts take kachhi 


Dhakar . 

• 


78,944 i Regar . 


14,287 








Others . 


297.904 

Khandelwal • 

68,790 

Arora 

592,533 

Dhobi . 

• 


65,543 











Total 


3,638,745 

Maheswari 

88,591 

Darzi 

. 55,968 

Damn a . 


« 

57,711 


— 








GROUP TOTAL 


19,731,593 

Others including 


Ghirath , 

. 169,117 

Kamlioh . 

• 

• 

56,297 



Bania ” . , 

441,883 






Indefinite group 

nn- 




Kanet . 

387,308 

Khati . 

« 

• 

157,968 classified 

• 

133,581 

Total 

815,050 

Kumbtar 

462,081 ] 

| Laban a . 



36,414 Grand Total 

• 

19,865,173 




To be substituted for pages 51-52 of Vol. I (Ethnographic Appendices) of the 

Hepoit on the Census of India, 1901. 


Social Grouping of the Indo-Aryan intw-ou.M 


AJMER-MERWIRA, Ri.JPUTlNA, THE PCNIlB, AND KASHMIR— OOntd. 


M USAIMINS. 

CLASS I. — (Ashraf.) 

Better class Muhammadans. 
Bsloch . . . 469,393 

126,169 


II U SALMANS — contd. 

CLASS 13 — (Ajlaf) — contd. 
Lower class Muhammadans — contd. 


Moghal 

Pathan 

Rajput 

Saijad 

Shekh 


Meo 

Others . 


315,199 

54,802 


425,966 
1,449,601 
333,00 J 
631,774 

Total . 3,435,912 


Total 


3,749,655 


CLASS III.— (Arjal.) 


MUSALMlJiS-^coRfd- 

CLASS IIL— (Arjal) -contd. 
Degraded class, most of them are 
converts — contd. 

Sub-class (a) - contd , 

Teli . . . 455,9u2 

Total , 2,428,800 

Sub-class (5). 


MUSALMlNS — concld. 

CL \SS m. -(Arjal)— contd. 
Degraded class, most of them are 
converts —eoneld. 

Sub-class (e) — conoid. 


CLASS IL- (Ajlaf.) 
Lower class Muhammadans. 


Awan 
Gujar 
Jat t * 
Khokar , 


443,801 

747,272 

2,080,267 

108,314 


Degraded class, most of them are 
converts. 

Sub-class (a). 

Dhobi 

Dom , 


135,334 

58,713 

Dam 

• • 

198,585 

Mitasi . 

• 

233,137 

Joiaha . 

« • 

599,902 

Muchi . 

• 

447,666 

Kasai 

• • 

20,970 

Tot a l 


874,^50 

Kumbhar 

• • 

366.871 

Sub-class \c). 


Lobar 

• 

241,314 

Arain • 


1.005,330 

Nal and Hajjam. 

228,720 

Bharai . 

. 

70,9-3 

Tarkhan 

• 

316,536 , 

Cnimba . 

• 

60,051 


' Ohuhra . 

E'akir . 

Jhinwar 
j Katnboh 
Kft>hmiri 
Khoja. . 

j Mftchhi . 

| M fifth . 

Meoftti 

Total 

j 

I Otht*r* U C fird 


226.338 
297,159 
142, -08 
73,880 
250,540 
99,476 
236742 
7* A 
*.♦, lit* 
2.5 i 2, ^ 
2,50 ,691 


Grand Total . 15,334,727 


Social Grouping ot the Scytho- Dra vidian Tract. 


Group hi. 


Bombay, Baroda, and Coorg. 


Hindus- 

- contd . 

Hindus— co/t<d. 

CLASS III. - 

Vaishyas. 

CLASS HI. Vaishyas 

— contd. 

(a) Traders. 





Cc) Cattle-breeders. 

D Laval . 

14,001 

Ahir . • 

109,204 

Gujjar . 

19,770 

Bharwad and 


Kapola . 

17,317 

Dhangar 

788,837 

Khadayat i . 

. 24,723 

Char alls . , 

35,388 

Lad 

32,4S0 

Rabari , 

148,308 

Meshri . 

11,176 

Others . 

863 

Mudh . 

32,303 

Total 

1,082.600 

Nftgar 

15,»5 

(d) Artizans. 


Pan eh am 

12,509 



Bhav^ftr 

26,221 

Porwad . 

12,774 

Kan Bara 

39,920 

ShirmSli . 

46,484 

Lobftr 

134,667 

Sorthia * 

12,364 

Pan'hkalsi 

9,342 

Others . 

4,080 

Salvi and Koshti 

106,426 



Total 

255,926 

Sonar and Soni 

202,467 



(6) Agriculturists. 

Sutar 

233,737 

Kunbis . 

. 2,417,531 

Teli . 

129,038 

Others . 

22,518 

Others . 

74,589 

Total 

. 2,440,049 

Total 

956,397 

* 

.• ■ n 

. j 




Hindus. 

j Claw I. — Brahmans. 

/ Brit) man . . 1 , 200,431 

CLASS II Kihatriya* 

/ 

f (a) Writer class. 

i 

| Prabhu . . . 28,913 

( Others , . . 7,060 


Total 


35,973 


( b ) Warrior or Pseudo -warrior 
class. 


Grftsia 
Kftthi 
Khatris 
Marat ha 

Rajput 

Thftkore 

Others 


Total 


28,629 

27,306 

94,770 

1,403,687 

446,604 

122,826 

69,898 

2,183,719 


Hindus— contd. 

Class IV. — Sudras. 

(a) (Clean Sudras) Those render- 
ing personal service. 


Bhci 


61,707 

Dai zi , 


*64,600 

Dhobi 


87,121 

Gurava . 

• 

65,019 

Hajjftm . 


212,942 

Machhi 

t 

37,987 

Others . 


108,176 

Total 


737.551 

(b) Those who 

do petty 

basin ess. 

Bhandari 

• 

168,903 

Halipaik 

• 

62,059 

KumbhSr 

♦ 

280,640 

Ravalia . 

• i 

69,588 

V&ghri . 

» • 

8:-, 120 

Others , 

• 

25, .88 

Total 


669,493 


03 


s 


r 


Social Grouping ol the Sty tho-Iba vidian Tract -eo»td. 


GROUP 111. 


Hindus— confrf. 
CLASS IT. — Sudras— contil. 


(c) Those engaged in Labour and 
Agriculture. 


Chodra 

30,972 

Gavandi . 

4^.829 

Gavli 

41,525 

Khftrva 

37,931 

Koli 

1,994,600 

Konkaoi . 

349,183 

Mali 

294,393 

Yanjlri and Laman , 

133,154 

Others 

230, 1 95 

Total 

3,211,782 

(d) Performers and actors. 

Dfcdhi or Dhadhi 

91,743 

Others 

13.74S 

Total 

105,491 

(«) Mendicants and beggars. 

B&ria 

49,065 

Gosai 

59,196 

Jo>hi 

11,100 

Others 

143.670 

Total 

263,031 


CLASS I.— Panchamsftli, 


Hypergamou*. 


1. Ayy<i or Jangarn . 

150,180 

2. Banjig Atbnikar . 

93 

C b i \ m i 
A D -m . 

6 

Dh u 1 p a- 
vad 

10, 67s 

Di k s b S- 
vant 

6,802 

Lokabalkl 

6,667 

Shilvant . 

21,762 

TJr»sp e c i- 
ficd 

97,001 

3. Pancbamsali . 

431,127 

Total 

724,406 


Bombay, Baroda, and cook u—conttL 


Hindus— con w. UisalmIns. 

CLASS IV.- Snaras — CLASS I. — Arabs. 


{J ) Criminal Tribe®. 

Khuresha 

28,005 

Hub’ a or Talavia 

IT ',475 

S.dyad • 

138,239 

Others . 

2,945 

Shekh . . 

994,676 

Total 

ll--i,420 

Others 

126,036 

CLASS V.— Depressed class, whose 
touch is supposed to pollute. 

Total 

- 1,285,956 

Berad . 

177,032 

CLASS II. ^ 

-Afghan*. 

Bha^gi . 

105,072 

Pat ban 

182,789 


— 


MUsALMiNS— co/ittf. 

CLASS VI.— The Slndhi or abori- 
ginal tribes. 


nt 


Jat 

Mfthur . 
Saoia 
Sinlhi . 
Samra . 


Total 


^6,713 5 
82,426 0 
793,806 
63 8,016 1 
124,130 j- 
1,725,091 t 


Lhil 

4S2.1S8 

CLASS III. 

-Moghals. 

CLASS VII.— The Sheikh Neo-Muslim e- 

ChauiblIal , 

311,803 

llo^hal . 

. 29,030 

(new converts to IslSm). 

1- 

rh 

Uhed (or Mahal) 

. i, 320, 936 

CLASS IV. 

1 

- lialoch. 

Bohra or Bohora 

143,679 


Kabaligar 

85,612 

Burdio . 

68,409 

Khoja 

52,656 

► 

Katbkari 

59,872 

Chandia 

74,461 

.Meman . 

104,721 

t 

Mang 

250.729 

Djinki . 

43,432 

Mohini, 

113,079 

i 

Megliwal , 

34,962 

Jatoi . . 

53,487 

• 46,43 4 

Othe^ . 

21,936 

> 

w 

Nfiikda . 

54,561 

Kbosa 

Total 

436,073 j 

- 




|)0 

1 

Panchal . 

60,489 

Lighari . 

46,585 

GROUP TOTAL 

4,855,083 1 

Other* , 

586,278 

Makrani 

3,837 



r 

Total 

3.479,084 

Others . 

211,269 

Others nnelawified . 

ors 

vill 

GROUP TOTAL 

. 16.534,952 

Total 

547.914 

Brand Total . 

\ 

4,7 79, 54^ 

i 

14 

Un- li88'6ed and ani- 






mistic 

3,752,667 

CLASS V.- 

-Brahui. 


\ 


Grind Total 

30, 487, 619 

Bratui 

48,180 



8 


* — 3 


Lingayats. 


CLASS II. Nnn-Pauohamsali with CLASS II.-Noii-Panchamofili with 
Ashiavarna Rights. Aahta varna Rights eontd 

Endog&mon*. 


CLASS II. — Non-Panehams&li vrithl 
A eh ta varna Right* — oo«td, 


1. Adibanjg . 

32,328 

2. Badiger 

1,320 

3. Bali^ar 

370 

4. Chatter . 

1,718 

6. JDeodas 

563 

6. GanScL&ri 

10 

7. Ganlger 

99,489 

8. Gavii 

4,806 

9. Gavandi oi 

Uppar . 

2,204 

10. Gurva 

4,837 

11. Hfiuderaut 

3,047 

12. H&ndeyavara 

1,662 


Endogamous — ^ontd. 


13. Hujrar or Mal- 


gar 

18,058 

14. Jir . 

978 

16. Kabbaligai . 

243 

16. KamrrSr or 


Lobar 

1,461 

17. Kumhhir 

18,246 

18. Kurvinshetti 

18,578 

19. Kudevakkalig . 

19,723 

20 Kurub 

2,405 

21 Kurftli . 

831 

22. KursSli 

734 

23. Lfijgondi . 

1,204 


Endogamou* — eontti. 


24. Mftlav 

1,207 

25. Msth&patti 

387 

26. Malkin Malar 

676 

27. Niglig 

10,269 

28. Nilgar 

368 ’ 

29. Nonebar . 

10,458 ’ 

30. Pad*6li . 

1,746 

31. Padamsili , 

1,694 * 

32. Panchftebiri 

2,123 

83. Patteaftli . 

3,6s8 

84. Pujir 

616 

35. Baddi 

42,980 


53 


Lingayats— < contd. 


CROUP III. 


jASS II. — Non-Panehamsali with 
Ashtavarna Bights — contd, 

Endogamous — contd , 


CLASS III. — Non-Panehamsali 
without Ashtavarna Rights. 


Endogamons. 


I- 

S^ddar 

57,569 

1. 

Ag^a 

11,771 

7. 


Shivrihinpigar . 

7,725 

2. 

Arnbig 

940 

8. 


Shivjogi 

288 

3. 

Basavi 

7 

9. 

.jf 

Sungar 

80 

4. 

Burud or Medar 

43) 

10. 


Tamboli 

360 

5. 

Dcvang. 


11. 

L 

Tilari • 

9,151 


Hatkar 



i 




or Jada 

30,371 

1*2. 

2. 

Turkar 

1,163 


Bile Jada 

2,405 

13. 

5. 

Yani 

61,423 


Unspeci- 


14. 

1 

Vast rad araru • 

4 


fied . 

' 11,710 



Class Total 

468,624 

6. 

DivStgi . 

226 



CLASS III Non-PanehamsaU 

without Ashtavarna Rights — 
contd , 

Endogamous — co ntd . 

8,543 
511 
231 
240 
5 

24,621 
617 
917 


Class Total 


CLASS IV Low Castes.* 


1. Chain adi • 

2. Dhor or Dotiori 

3. Ilolia or Mahar 

4. Hulsar . 

5. Jiagar 

6. Samgar . 
Class Total 
Unspecified 

Grand Total 


52 

655 

S84 

4 

26 

1,959 


3,580 


132,138 

1 , 422,293 


93,545 


* It is not unusual to deny that 
these castes are members of the 
Liugayat community at the pre- 
sent day. 


I 

i 

ki 


Nqtk.— A tentative classification founded on imperfect enquiries and subject to revision upon the completion oi the investigations now in progress. 


Modal Grouping of the Dra vidian Tract. 


Croup IV. 


l. Madras Presidency. 2. Mysore, 3. Hyderabad, a. Tray encore, and 3. Cochin. 


Hindus. 

Hindus— contd. 

Hindis — contd , J 

Hindus— contd. 

CLASS I.— Brahman and allied 

CLASS IV. — Sat or good Sudras 

| 

CLASS V. — Sudras who habitually 

CLASS VII. — Sudras who do 

1 castes. 

— contd. 

employ Brahmans as purohits 

employ" Brahman purohits 


[CLASS II.— Kshatriva and allied 
castes. 


trahman 


, 2,158,261 


Ishatriya 
atnul Karan 
fa j put 

rtazu 


thers 


Total 


139,635 

89,299 

66,266 

113,528 

41,763 

450.496 


CLASS ID.— Yaishya and allied 
castes. 

i Komati . - 672,590 

Others (including 

Yani) . . 405,549 

Total . 1,078,139 


Kamina 

Kapu 

Kummara 

Kusadan 

Xayar 

Satani 

Yakkaliga 

Y elama 

Veliala 

Others 


Total 


973,728 
2,576. 4 -IS 
222,193 
145,077 
1,043,894 
61,843 
1,376,592 
56/ ,945 
2,442,959 
4,732,331 

17,538,254 


a ud whose touch is supposed to whose touch pollutes, 
pollute — contd. \ 


Y ani\ an 
Others 


Total 


185,067 ! 
1,018,634 

i 

I 

6,841,303 


CLASS VI. — Sudras who occasion- 
ally employ Brahman purohits. 
but whose touch does pollute. 


CLASS V. — Sudras who habitually 
employ brahmans as purohits 
and whose touch is supposed to 
pollute. 


Ambattan 



218,657 

Bestha 



194,394 

Devanga 



279,154 

Gamalla 



160,977 

Gownaala 



243,792 

Gudnla 



4,137 

Idiga 



279,567 

Kalian 



487,284 


CLASS IV. 

- Sat or good Sudras. 

1 Agamudijan . 

. 318,166 , Kuruba 



592,350 

Cheruman 

Ambalavasi 

24,866 

Ambala Karan 

. 162,474 Man gala 



198,189 

Illuvan 

3aUya 

. 1,016,122 

Kaikolan 

i 

. 350,632 Mutracha 



176,060 

Kammalau 

[ 

Bant 

118,528 

Maravau 

. 345,915 , Tsakala 



360,215 

Pall an 

Chetti 

312,337 

Kattaman 

. 151,278 Uppara 



259.605 

Shanan 

aaudo 

. . 103,083 

j Palli 

. 2,557,216 Yalaiyan 



360,296 

^ Tiyan 

Goto 

998,470 

1 Sale or Sala 

J 

. 556,370 Yunnan 

j 



210,931 

Others , 

Idaiyan 

695,302 

Telaga 

447,541 ! Others 

• 


835,338 


Kalingi 

# . 126,546 

Tottiyan 

151,007 ! Total 


4,851,546 

Total 


Agasa 

107,835 

Kuravan 

153,899 

Kurumlan 

„ 155,000 

Odde 

502,698 

Yanode 

103,979 

Others 

. 1,146,363 

Total 

. 2,169,774 


CLASS VIII. — Castes which' pollui 
even without touching, but C 
not eat beef. 


Billava . 


142,895 

253,347 

787,250 

104,033 

833,958 

603,335 

578,453 

890,451 

4,193,722 


b 2 
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1. Madras Presidency, 
2. Mysore, 3. Hyderabad, 
. Travancore, and 5. Cochi 

— contd. 


Hindus— contd. 

CLASS IX. — Castes eating beef. 


Social Grouping of the Dra vidian Tract — contd . 

l. Madras, etc., 2. Chota-Mgpur, etc., 3. Central Provinces and Berar. 
denev, I l. Chota-Vaffimr, 2. Slates Hindus— Tontd. [lTcentra 


Group iV. 


Boya 
Khond 
S a vara 
Other* 


397,348 

316,568 

183,159 

357,601 

1,254,676 


CLASS X. — Castes eating beef and 
polluting without touching. 


CLakkiliyan 
Holeya # 

Madiga 

Mala . 

Paraiyan 
Others . 

Total 


4S7,445 

743,853 

1,034,927 

1,645,084 

2,231,655 

1,612,937 

7,755,901 


CLASS XI.— Castes denying the 
sacerdotal authority of Brah- 
mans. 


Jan gam • 

Kammalan . 
Kam Sala 
Lin gay at 
Panel ala • 

Others 

Total 


102,121 

540,310 

271,583 

1,106,714 

215,471 

92,315 

2,328,514 


CLASS XII. — Castes insufficiently 
indicated and not corresponding 
with the other provinces. 


Vadugan 
Others • 

Total 


95,924 

1,764,265 

1,860,189 


CLASS XIII,— Castes unspecified 
and religious mendicants. 

Total . 142,591 

GROUP TOTAL . 52,626,366 

Animists and un- 
classified . . 196,057 

Grand TOTAL . 52.822,423 


1. Cliota-Xaffpnr, 2. Slates 
of C’liota-\a 2 ‘])iir, 3. States 
of Orissa. 4, Au^ul ami 
Kbaudiualials. 

H INDU S — contd . 

CLASS I. 

Biahman 

214,677 

CLASS II. — Castes of twice-born 
rank. 

Babhan . . 35,360 

Kayasth . 

27,601 

Rajput 

108,333 

Others 

25,017 

Total 

196,341 

CLASS m. — Clean Sudras. 

Sub-class (a). 

Ahir (Goala) . 

371,209 

Chero 

21,996 

Kah&r 

76,943 

KbarwSr and Bhogta 

142,900 

Koiri . 

83.362 

Kurmi 

463,476 

Others 

73,779 

Total 

1,233,665 

Sub-class (i). 

Bftrlii 

42,530 

Haj jam 

47,077 

Kuiubbir . , 

135,206 

Lol fir (Karnar) 

149,098 

Mali . 

17,152 

Rautia 

39,471 

Sarak 

13,298 

Sonar 

15,022 

Others . . 

6,994 

Total 

465,848 

(LASS IV. — Inferior Sudras. 
Kalwar . . 9,985 

Kewat 

51,697 

Jhoia 

7,469 

Mallah . . 

12,651 

Nunia 

8,282 

RauniSr 

8,712 

Sunri 

73,218 

Teli 

169,692 

Other> . , 

10.324 

Total 

352,030 


CLASS V. — Unclean Sudras. 
Bathudi . . 41,6 


1. Central Provinces and 
2. Berar. 

Hindus — contd . 


Bede a 
Bh uiya 
BKumij 

Charnar . 

Chik (Barik) and 
Pan 

Dhobi 

Dosadh 

Ghasi . * 

Gond 

Kandh 

Kharia 

Kora . . 

Mahli 

Mai 

Munda . 

Rajwar . 

Savar 

Tatwa 

Turi 

Others 


41,(570 CLASS I (a).— Castes of ancient 
twice-born. 

22,609 

Brahman . . 464.SO(J 

346,981 

Prabhu and Kayasth 30,690 
236,984 J 


92,470 

308,930 

67,078 

60,448 


i Rajput 


Total 


464.S0d 

30,690 

387,620 

327,081 

1,210,197 


51,205 CLASS I (5),— Castes not of twiefr 
born, but claiming high post- 
al ,647 tion on account of their high 
position. 


201,647 

121,011 

88,872 

27,115 

33,118 

14,095 

325,753 

69,620 

15,746 

81,411 

35,752 

48,037 

2,293,612 


Bairagi 

Bhat . . 

Religious mendicants 
Others 


37,711 

22,553 

24,264 

1,872 

86,409 


CLASS II ( a ). — Higher cultivators 
from whom a Brahman will 
take water. 


Total . 2,293,6: 

CLASS VI.— Scavengers and 


Agharia 

Ahir and Goala 

Chasa 


filth-eaters. 

Dumal 



40,699 

Dom 

. 39,548 

Gondhalis 



3,399 

Hiri 

. 41,510 

Gujar 



50,139 

Ho 

. 383,504 

Kachhi 



105,895 

Kaur 

62,4! 3 

Kalal 



15,864 

Nagesia 

30,137 

Kirar 



41,529 

Oraon , 

. 448,999 

Koltft 



127,373 

Santil 

. 576,029 

Kunbi 



1,282,908 

Others . 

. 62,047 

Kurmi 

• 


279,687 

Total 

. 1,644,187 

Lodhi 

• 


275,178 

GROUP TOTAL 

i 

. 6,400,360 : 

Mali 

# 


538,416 


Animists and un 
clarified 


Grand Total 


1,193,798 




Mhali 
Marathi 
Others * 


31,76| 

933,324 

21,418 

22,903 


Total 


33,964 

60,902 

64,966 

3,930,328 
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Social Grouping oftlie Dra vidian Tract— contd. 


GROUP IV. 


l. Central provinces and BerIr— contd. 


1. Central Provinces and 
l. Berar — contd. 


Hindus— contd. 

CLASS II (b ).~ Higher artizans or 
trading castes from whom a 
Brahman will take water. 


Barai 

Barhai 

Sonar 

Sutfir 

Wani 

Others 


Total 


55,757 

67,170 

124,308 

30,114 

41,110 

47,721 

366,650 


Hindus— contd. 

CLASS HI (b ). — Lower artizans 
from whom a Brahman will not 
take water. 


CLASS II (e). — Serving 
whom a Brahman 
water. 

castes from 
will take j 

Dhimar 

. 

223,723 

Kewat 

. 

191,080 

Nai 

• 

136,621 

Others 

• * 

37,926 


Total 

589,350 

CLASS IU (a).— Lower 
castes from whom 
will not take water. 

cultivating 
a Brahman 

Bhoyar 

• • 

46,905 

Chadar 

• • 

26,042 

Maniar 

• • 

40,158 

Others 

• « 

141,582 


Total • 

254,687 


Bahna 

Banjara Yanjari, and 
Labhani . 

Bhulia 

Darzi and Shimpi 
Dhangar 
Gadaria 
Kalar 
Koshti 
Lobar 
Teli 
Others 


Total 

CLASS IV. — Low 
Baiga 
Bharia-Bhumia 
Bhil 

Binjhwar 
Gond 
1 1 alb a 
Kandh 
Kawar 
Kisan 
Sawara 
Others 

Total 


Drav 


21,309 

140,130 

26,070 

46,069 

94,467 

33,062 

149,200 

149,072 

150,343 

788,710 

164,679 

1,763,111 

idian Tribes. 
24,744 
33.561 
28,155 
71,099 
1,997,654 
90,093 
168,641 
122,519 
32,788 
144,468 
72,713 

2,786,435 


Hindus — contd. 


CLASS V. — Castes who cannot be 
touched. 


MusalmIns. 

1. Madras, etc., 2. Cliota- 
Xaapiir, etc., 3. Central 
Provinces ami Berar. 


Andh 


Balahi 


. 

44,272 

CLASS I.- (Ashraf) Better class 
Muhammadan. 

Basor 


. 

42,759 

Moghal . 

61,766 

Beldar 

• 

* 

23,889 

Pathan , 

. 331,479 

Bhoi 

• 

• 

27,193 

Saiyad . 

. 353,952 

Chamar 

• 

• 

763,298 

Shekh 

. 2,030,358 

Dhobi 

Ganda 


• 

153,925 

277,830 

i Total 

« 2,777,555 


Gbasia 

Kcli 

Katia 

Koii 

Knmlar 

Mahar 

MSng 

Mehtar 

Fankha 

Others 


39,679 


33,726 

46,713 

31,924 


CLASS n.— (Ajlaf) Lower class 
Muhammadan. 


Total 


GROUP TOTAL 

Animists and un- 
classified 


Grand Total 


35,971 

Dudekula 

74,538 

119,315 

Jolaba 

157,399 

350,967 ' 

Jonakan . 

. 91,630 

69,230 

Labbai 

. 425,788 

i 

91,816 

Mappilla 

910,843 

137,855 

Aleltan 

. 55,214 

49,848 

Tulukban 

52,206 

2,345,210 

Total 

. 1,767,618 


Others 

i 

138,339 

13,332,398 

; group total 

4,683,512 

675,687 

Unclassified 

302,961 

14,008,085 

GRAND TOTAL 

. 4,986,473 


Aryo-Dravidian Tract. 


Group V, 


Tiie Cnited Provinces and BiiiIr, 


United Provinces. 

Hindus. 

CLASS I. 

liiSkman • • 4,706,332 

Others . • 48,922 


Total . 4,755,254 


Hindus — contd. 

CLASS 11. — Castes allied to Brah- 
mans and who are considered , 
to be of high social standing. 


Bliat 

BhuinLar 

Taga 

Others 

Total 


131,831 

205,951 

109,578 

12,951 

460,361 


Hindus— cont a. 

CLASS m.— Kshatriyas, 
Khatri » 

Rajput 
Others 


Hindus— contd. 


CLASS IV. — Castes allied to Ksha- 
i triyas, though their claim is 
49,518 ! not universally admitted. 


3,354,058 Kayastha 
693 Others 


Total 


3,404,269 


Total 


515,698 

1,996 

517,694 
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Group V. 


irvo-Dravidian Tract— contd. 


TnE Umted Provinces and Bihar — contd . 


United Provinces — contd. 
HINDUS —contd. 

CLASS Y.— Yaisliyas. 
Agarwala • . 291,143 

Baraseni . • 42,833 

TTmar . . 42,422 

Others . « 107,895 


Total . 484,293 


CLASS YL — Castes allied to 

Yaishyas. but their claim is not 
universally admitted. 

A grahari . , 86,503 

Kandu . • 157,638 

Kasaundhan . . 96,123 

Others . • 507,875 

Total . 848,139 


CLASS YIL— Castes of good social 
position, superior to that of 
the remaining classes. 


lat 

Elalwai 

others 


Total 


784,878 
65,778 
12,S26 
863, 4S2 


^LASS YIII.— Castes from whom 
some of the twice-born would 
take water and jpakki^ without 
question. 


khar 

khir 

3ar5i 

larhai 

EJujar 

X&chhi 

Xahar 

Xisan 

Xoeri 

Xurmi 

Lodha 

Lobar 

Mali 

Murao 


thers 


Total 


246,137 

3,823,668 

138,418 

548.816 

283,952 

711,755 

1,237,881 

369,631 

505,097 

1,963,757 

1,063,741 

531,749 

265,042 

645,920 

670,239 

283,930 

443,824 

13,733,607 


HINDUS — contd 

CLASS IX.— Castes from whom 
some of the twice-born take 





Bhangi . 

. 353,530 ' 




Bharhhunja . 


309,055 

Parhi 


. 

217,753 



Cl amar 

. 5,890.639 , 




Darzi 


101.741 


Ha j jam 

, 

• 

332,011 




! Dom 

233,915 




Gadariya . 


941.S03 


Kumhar 

• 

. 

281,73 



Others 

116,737 




Kewat 


429,291 


Lohar 

• 

• 

285,927 

Kumhar . 


705,689 

Total 

. 6.594.821 ilali 

• 

• 

57,689 

Mallah 

. 

227,840 


; Sonar 

. 

• 

173,468 


Others 


Total 


207,851 

2,923.870 


CLASS X.— Castes from whose 
hand the twiee-born cannot 
take water, but who are not 
untouchable. 

Sub-class {a). with respectable 
occupation. 


Banjara 

Bhar 

Kalwar 

Teli 

Others 


Total 


45,628 

381,197 

321,375 

732,367 

79,823 

1.563,390 


Hindus — contd. 

( LASS XII. — Lowest castes eat- 
ing beef and vermin. 


Hindus— contd. 

Sub -class (J). 


A mat 


Mendicants, 

Fakir . . 294,253 


Others 


GROUP TOTAL . 40,649.391 

Animist and unclassi- 


fied 


107,746 


Grand Total . 40,757,137 


Total 


Bihar. 

Hindus. 

CLASS I. 

Brahman * . 1,094,509 


Sub-class (£), more or less 
degrading occupation. 


CLASS II.— Other castes of twice- 
born rank. 


Arak 

Kol 

Luniya 

Others 


Total 


73,702 

49,653 

399,886 

180,482 

703,723 


Sub-class (c). suspected criminal 
practices. 


Kan jar 

Meo 

Other? 


Total 


27,376 

10,546 

10,276 

43,193 


Babhan 
Kaya-th 
j Rajput 
Others 

Total 
CLASS III 
Sub- 

Ahir 
Atith and Jogi 
Barui 
Dhanuk 
i Gangauta 
Gareri 


-Clea 

■class 


CLASS XI.— Castes that are un- 
touchable, hut do not cat beef. Gour 


Dhannk 

Dhobi 

Dn«adh 

Khatik 

Kori 

PiU 

Others 


Total 


127,581 

609,445 

72,124 

199,591 

990,027 

1,239,282 

215,987 

3,454,037 


Halwai 
K&har 
Kandu 
Koiri 
1 Kurmi 
Raj h war 
Others 


Total 


1,108,438 
323,463 
1,163,175 
61,384 
2,661,460 
n Sudras. 

(a). 

2,832,518 
66,870 
117,343 
581,427 
82,378 
89,174 
65,631 
133,631 
443,201 
482,164 
1,166,077 
780,818 
77,603 
173,648 
7,092,533 


CLASS IY.-Inferh 
Beldar 
Bind 
Chain 
Gonrhi 
Kalwar 
Kewat 

iralish 

Nunia 
Eauiar 
Sunri 
Teli 
Tivar 
Turaha 
Others 

Total 


57,263 


110,669 

1,516,516 

or Sudras. 

91,530 
126,531 
79,933 
137,086 
211,185 
183,065 
353,357 
291,109 
68,601 
109,339 
675,302 
61,256 
74,075 
45,233 


2,507,602 


CLASS V. 
BhuiyS 
Chamar 
Dhoba 
Dosadh 
Gangai 
Khatwe 
Mmahar 
Pasi 
Raj war 
Tatwa or Tanti 
Others 

Total 


Unclean castes. 

268,671 
941,322 
196,676 
1,087,045 
54,694 
102,871 
592,402 
136,452 
77,603 
424,889 
84,143 

3,966,768 
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Aryo-Dravidian Tract— coma. 


Group V. 


The united Provinces and Bihar— conta . 


Bihar— 

- contd , 

United Provinces and 




Bihar. 




Musalmans. 

Hindus- 

— contd. 

1 




CLASS I— (Asliraf) Better class 




Muhammadans. 

CLASS VI.— Scavengers and filth- 



eaters. 

Mogh d 

. . 86,254 

Dom 

124984 

Pathan 

919,464 

Others 

24,331 

Saiyad 

362.603 

Total 

149,315 

Shekh 

. 3,221,739 


Total . 4,590,060 

GROUP TOTAL 

. 18.988,703 

CLASS II. — (Ajlaf) Lower class 




Muhammadans. 

Ani mists and 

un* 



classified 

. 1,667,327 

Barhi 

79,433 

Grand Total 

. 20,636,030 

Behna 

356,577 


MUSALMlNS— con ' d , ! MUSAIMANS — contcl . 


CLASS II.— (Ajlaf) Lower class ' CLASS III — (Arzul) Degraded 
Muhammadans — contd. 1 Class— contd. 


Bhangi 


90,904 

Fakir 

395,227 

Darzi 


190,789 

Jolaha • 

. 1,546,959 

Dhobi 


13S.733 

Kunjra 

258,320 

Lohar 


77,786 

Quas-ab 

. 190,790 

Nai 


219, S9S 

Total 

. 2,670,023 

Teli 

Total 

207,863 

1,361,933 

Sub-class 

Gara 

Mew at i 

(j>. 

53,952 

51,028 

CLASS III. — (Arznl) Degraded 
Class. 

Sub-class (a). 

i TOTAL 

i GROUP TOTAL 

1 

j 

104,930 

. 8,727.046 

Bhisti 

• 

82,194 

Unclassified 

1 

. 1,567,400 

Dhunia 

. 

196,533 

Grand Total 

. 10,294,446 


Social Grouping of the Mongolo-Dra vidian Tract. 


Group VI. 


Bengal .and Orissa, 


Hindus— contd . 


Hindus — contd . 


Bengal. 

Hindus. 

CLASS I.— Brahmans. 


Brahman « 

* 

1,238,011 

CLASS II.— Castes ranking above 
clean Sudras. 

Baidya . 

• 

80,343 

Kayastha • 

• 

977,730 

Khatri 

• 

23,174 

Rajput 

• 

111,493 

Ugra-Khatriya 
Aguri . 

or 

8S.415 

Total 

• 

1,281,160 

CLASS III.- 

■ Clean Sudras. 

Bftru! 


161,265 

Gandha-banik 


117,769 

Kamar 

« 

287,647 

Kumhar 

• 

273,910 

Malakar 

• 

33,414 

MayrS (Madak) 

• 

124,973 

Nftpit . 

• 

422,332 

R*ju 

• 

59,348 

Sadgop « 

• 

557,S0fe 


CLASS in.— Clean Sudras— contd. 


Tamil or Tambuli . 

52,446 

Tanti » 

304,144 

Teli and Till . 

498,106 

Others 

*239,377 

Total 

3.132.536 

CLASS IV.— Clean castes with 
degraded Brahmans. 

Chasi Kaibarta 

1,936,951 

Goala or .Shir 

622,504 

Total 

2,559,455 

CLASS V.— Castes whose water 
is not taken. 

Bhuiya 

47, 11S 

Jugi and Jogi 

335,529 

Shiha (Sunri) 

424,774 

Swamakar or Sonar . 

56,899 

Subarna-banik 

105,121 

Sutradhar 

166,748 

Others 

+415,008 

Total 

1,551,197 


CLASS VI. —Low castes abstaining 
from beef, pork and fowls. 

Pagdi 


1,014.752 

Chain 

• 

49,064 

Dhobi 

• 

220,332 

Jalia Kaibarta 

• 

262,413 

Kalu 

• 

114,163 

Kajali . 

• 

141,900 

Kotal . 

• 

10,627 

Ma;o (Jhale) . 


221,758 

Nama Sudra 
(Chandal) * 


1,836,742 

Patni 

• 

60,830 

Fod. 

• 

464,733 

Raj bans i 

• 

1,560,516 

Tipara 


25,725 

Tiyar 

• 

200,541 

Others 

f 

229,375 

Total 

• 

6,413,474 


CLASS V II. — Unclean feeders. 
Fauri . • 309,258 

Chamar . . 127,129 


Hindus — contd . 

CLASS VII. — Unclean feeders — 
contd. 


Kaora . 

• 

111,942 

Kora 

• 

45,813 

Nisi 

• 

120,018 

Much! 

. 

411,596 

Others 

• 

66,831 

Total 

• 

1,192,592 

Scavengers. 


Dom 

. 

184,170 

Hari * 

• 

168,485 

Total 

• 

352,655 

GROUP TOTAL 

, 

17,721,080 

Animhts and unclas- 
sified 

1,898,457 

Grand Total 

• 19,619,537 


Orissa. 

Hindus. 

CLASS I. — Brahmans. 
Brahman . . 415,140 


* Includes unclisdfied •* Sudras ” 1 <4,786. 

t Includes Baistams who represent religious sect Vaieh .ara*, 392,442. 
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Social Grouping of the Mongolo-Dravidian Tract - contd . 


GROCI* VI, 


Bengal and OrissI— contd. 


Orissa — contd. 
Hindus — contd. 

CLASS II.-Twice-borns. 
Karan . . 117,649 

Khandait . . 602,556 

Others . . 29,547 


Hindus — contd . 

CLASS V. — Caste whose touch 
defiles. 


Hindus— contd 


f 


Total 


749,752 


Jyotish 
| Kewat 
; Kurnhar 
Teli 
Others 


23,877 

116,511 

52,804 

155,362 

80,34S 


CLASS III,- Clean Sudras. 
Sab-class (a), 

581,627 


Total 


CLASS VIL— Beef-eaters and 
scavengers. 


Hari 

Pan 

Others 


MUHAMMADANS— contd. 

Sub-class (2). 

Jolaha „ . 435,440 

23,156 | Others 
170,845 I 
10,613 


Total 

428,932 i GROUP TOTAL 


204,614 

3.766.527 


Total 

Sub-class 


Chasa 

Mali 

Raju 

Sudha 

Barhi 

Bhandari 

Gaur 

Guna 

Kamar 

Others 


Sub-class (J). 


Total 


21,313 
47,085 
41,802 

44,012 

81,149 

267,115 

113,838 

33,646 

32,583 

1,264,770 


CLASS VI. — Castes eating fowls 
and drinking spirit. 

Snb-class (a). 


AnimLt and un- 
classified , . 276,590 


I Tai 

I 

Dhawa 

Knlu 

! 

Kikari 

Others 


CLASS IV.— Unclean Sudras. 
Gola , . 47,485 

Tanti . . 134,764 

Others • • 47,823 

Total 230,072 





GRAND TOTAL 

. 4,043,117 



Chamar 

• 

25,273 



Total 

218, 9S8 

Others 


6,030 










Sub-class (4). 


Total 

31,303 

Bengal and Orissa. 

Bediyas 

26,481 




Muhammadans, 

j Hajjam 

7,424 


Sub-class ^). 


CLASS L— (Asliraf) Better class. 

| 

j Kagarchi . # 

18,320 

Bauri 

• 

157,548 

Mallik 

13,999 

Tuntia or Tutia , 

8,201 

Dhobi 

• 

81,736 

Moghal . 

. 14,316 

Others 

7,781 

1 Gokha 

j 

• . 

43,951 

Path an 

. 245,192 

Total 

68,207 

1 Others 

| 

• . 

9,442 

Saiyad 

125,968 

CLASS IlI.-(Arzal) 

Degraded 


Total 

292,677 

Shekh 

. 19,580,567 

class. 







Kasbi , 

6,252 




Others 

• 505 




Sub-class (<?). 




Others . 

845 

Kandra 

. • 

142,861 

Total 

. 19,980,547 

1 TotAL 

7,097 


Others 


6,406 


Total 


149,267 


CLASS II. — (Ajlaf) Lower class. 
Sub-class (1). 

Nasyi . . 158,120 


GROUP TOTAL 

Unclassified , 

Grand Total 


6,934 


442,374 


(3). 


21,264 

18,337 

118,606 

44,301 

16,480 


20,845,333 

544,075 

21,419,408 


Social Grouping of the Mongoloid Tract. 

Assam, Sikkim, Koch-Beiiar, and Hill Tippera. 


Group vil. 


Assam (Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys) and 
Hill Districts and Plains. 


Hindus— contd. 


Hindus. 

CLASS I. —Castes of twice-born 
rank. 


CLASS II. — Good castes from 
whose hands Brahmans will 
take water. 



Hindus — contd . 


Brahman 

Ganak 

Others 


Total 


Baidya 
Das 

109,446 Kayasth 
20.535 Kalita 

871 Kewat and Kaibartta 
130,852 Koch 


CLASS II. — Good castes from 

whose hands lirahmans will take CLASS III— Castes from whose 

hands Brahmans will not 
take water —contd. 


water — contd. 

5,154 Hajbansi . . 120,071 

71,092 Others . . 204,133 

86,918 ! Total . 1,061,019 

203.10S , CLASS m— Castes from whose 
hands Brahmans will not 
148,822 ; take water. 

221,721 | Ahom 


J ugi and Katani 

| Mali (Bhuin-miili) 

I Nadiyal (Dompatni) 

' Kama Sudra (Chan 
I dal) 


178,049 ‘ Sfiaha (Sunri) 


161,167 

50,055 

194,842 

169,576 

54,600 
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Social Grouping of the Mongoloid Tract— contd. 


GROUP VII 


Assam, Sikkim, Koch-Behar, and Hill Tippera— contd. 


HINDUS — contd 


Hindus— contd. 


Assam (Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys) and 
Hill Districts and Plains. 
— contd. 

Hindus— contd. 

CLASS Ilf. — Castes from whose 
hands Brahmans will not 
take water — eontd. 


Others * • 

285,609 

Total 

1.093 898 

GROUP TOTAL . 

2,285,769 

Animist and unclassi- 
fied 

2,212,024 

Grand Total . 

4,497,793 


Sikkim, Koch-Behar, 
and Hill Tippera. 

Hindus. 

CLASS I. — High castes. 
Brahman , . 11,828 

Khas . . 3,253 

402 


( LASS II.— Intermediate castes. 


Gurang 

• 

4,503 

Limhu 

. 

5,916 

Manger 

. 

2>441 

Rajbansi 

(Koch) 

338,309 

Others 

« • 

8,580 


Total 

359,740 


CLASS HL — Low castes. 


Chakma 

4,510 

Kami • • 

2,838 

Khambu • . 

9,648 

Kuki 

7,547 

Lepcha . 

7,982 

Kama Sndra • • 

8,543 


CLASS III. — Low Castes— oo ntd. 
Others . * 66,300 

Total . 107,368 

GROUP TOTAL . 482.600 

Unclassified • . 75,787 

Grand total . 558,387 


Assam, Sikkim, Koeli- 
Beliar, and Hill Tippera, 

Muhammadans. 

CLASS I.— (Ashraf). 

Better class Muhammadans. 

10,954 


Muhammadans- contd . 

CLASS I. — (Ashraf;— contd. 
Better class Muhammadans — eontd , 
Pathan . . 11,454 

Others . • 1,426 

Total . 1,685,757 


CLASS H.-(Ajlaf) 
Lower class Muhammadans. 
Sub-class (a). 


Nasya 

42,607 

Sub-class (£)• 

J olaha • • * 

1,929 

Others 

1,710 

Total 

46,246 

group total . 

,1,732,003 

Unclassified . « 

62,894 


Others 


Total 


15,483 


Saiyad 

Shekh 


1 , 661,923 Grand Total . 1,794,897 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Typical Tribes and Castes. 

(1) Of the Tnrko-Iranian Tract. 

THE MARRIS. 


[22. Hughes-JBulltb, I.C.S . ] 

In taking the Marris as a specimen of a Baloch tribe, I have, perhaps, adopted a some- The con - 
what exaggerated example. I have taken it, however, because it is not only one of the best stitutionof 
known of the Baloch tribes in the Province, but also the one about the constitution of which 
I have had the best opportunity of enquiring. x 

In respect of the periodical division of their lands and in their formation for predatory 
purposes, it may be that other Baloch tribes differ from the Marris; hut in respect of their 
growth from a number of alien groups, there can be no doubt that there is great similarity. 

For instance, among the tribe of next importance, the Bugtis, there are the Nothanis, Kiazais, 

Jafaranis, and Korianis, none of whom belong to tbe stock from which the Bugti nucleus came. 

The Nothanis and Kiazais are said to be the original inhabitants of the Bugti country, and 
must have been there, according to local tradition, before the Buledis and the Afghans, who 
preceded the Bugtis, possessed it. The Jafaranis come from the Lund Baloch tribe of tbe 
Punjab and tbe Korianis from the Buledis. There are other groups among the Bugtis who 
came from the Lagharis. I have no doubt that many more alien elements could be found on 
more careful investigation, the information which I have given above having been derived 
from the most cursory enquiries. Investigation also shows that the Magassis and Rinds are 
equally heterogeneous in constitution. If my informants are to he believed, the present Chief 
of the Rinds of Shoran, the bluest blood among the Baloch, is a Babi Afghan by extraction. 

The Marri tribe is divided into three tal'kciras or clans, the Gazni, Lohamni-Shirani, and The sub- 
tile Bijarani. Each of these clans is divided into a number of phallis or sections, and these 
sections are again sub-divided into sub-sections called Para or PirqaJi . The distribution of the 
sections into these three great clans is said to have been made by a Chief, Doda Khan by name, 
five generations ago. About the same time the land belonging to the whole tribe was distri- 
buted into three portions, the Chief being assigned certain plots in the centre of each. Thus 
distributed, each clan, which consists of a group of sections, proceeded to the distribution of the 
portion allotted to it ; the land was divided into five shares, and one share or more was assigned 
to a group of sections according to their numerical strength. The process is illustrated in the 
scheme of internal structure annexed where the share allotted to each group of sections is 
shown. Arrangements were also made for the redistribution, after every decennial period, 
of the land apportioned to each share. 

This, then, is the present constitution of the Marris. Now let us look at its history. Tribal Their His- 
accounts state that the nucleus of the tribe was left behind by Chakar the Rind when on his ^ or 5 r * 
way to Satghara in the Punjab, and that it consisted of small groups known as the Bijarani. 

Pirdadani, Nodhbandaghani, and Aliani, representatives of all of which will he found in the 
specimen table. They lived near Mamand to the east of Thalli in the Sibi Tahsil of Thal- 
Chotiali. Gradually these small groups increased and began a career of raiding and conquest. 

They weie joined by a Buledi, Uazen by name, who in time acquired the Chieftainship of the tribe. 

But the strength of the nucleus being constantly lessened by the raids and incursions on which 
it was engaged, it became necessary to recruit from outside. The results may be seen in the 
notes which I have entered in the scheme on p. 7 as to the origin of the various units. Brahuis, 

Baloch from the Punjab, Baloch from other parts of Baluchistan, Khetrans, Afghans, Jats, all 
gained easy admission to the tribe. As soon as a man joined the tribe permanently he became 
a participator in good and ill. Then, having shown his worth, he was given a vested interest in 
the tribal welfare by acquiring a portion of the tribal lands at tbe decennial division, and his 
admission was sealed with blood by women from the tribe being given to him or his sons in 
marriage. 

As the members of the tribe increased and new lands were conquered from the Hasnis, the 
Barozai Afghans, and others, Doda's arbitrary division into elans became necessary and, as I 
have said, about the same time all the tribal land was permanently divided among them. The 
division into clans and the permanent distribution of the tribal land were both matters of practi- 
cal convenience, for the clans made useful and easily commanded units for predatory expeditious, 
whilst the substitution of a distribution among smaller units for one which included the whole 
tribe must have provided an easy in place of a clumsy process. Starting, therefore, with the 
principle of participation in common good and common ill, participation in the tribal land came 
to be the essence of tribesmanship among the Marris. The process is easy to follow : Admis- 
sion to participation in common blood-feud ; then admission to participation in the tribal land ; 
and lastly admission to kinship with the tribe. It was not until after a man or group had been 
given a share of tribal land at the decennial distribution that women were given to him or 
them in marriage. 
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The sys- 
tem of 
division of 
land. 


The forma- 
tion of the 
tribe for 
offensive 
purposes. 
The tribal 
officers. 


Division of 
plunder. 


Tribal 

endogamy. 


Fission in 
the tribes. 


At the time of the decennial division of land the number of males, of whatever age, in every 
sub-section of each section, is counted. In some eases the division only takes place among the 
married men of the section, a system which is adopted by the Jongwani and Shambwani 
sections of the Loharani clan. Lots are then drawn. This is effected by the representatives of 
every section each marking a piece of dried goafs dung. The pellets are thereupon shaken in 
the hands, and the representatives take their choice according to the order in which their pellets 
escape from the hands of the holder. 

I have already alluded to other reasons of a less peaceful nature, which appear to have 
actuated those who were responsible for the arbitrary division of the tribe into clans, namely, 
facility of combination for semi-military or predatory purposes. 

At the head of the tribe was the Chief or Tomandar with whom were associated the 
Moqaddams of clans as a council of war. An expedition having been decided upon, the duty of 
collecting the clansmen, or so many as were required, devolved on its Moqaddams , who also 
chose the commander of the men supplied from their respective clans. If a large expedition 
were organised and provisions were scarce, the contingent from each clan would move separately. 
It may be mentioned here that the office of J loqaddam of a clan is hereditary. 

To perfect the organisation, however, some leaders or officers intermediate between the head 
of the clan and the sub-section were required, and we therefore find that at the head of each sec- 
tion is a IV ad era, whose office, like that of the clan, is hereditary, the whole section combining 
to place the jpagcjri on his head, just as the whole tribe combines in nominating a new Chief on 
the death of a former one. With the JJaderd is associated a Moqaddani , who acts as the 
tVadera’s executive officer, his business being to communicate the JVadenTs orders to the 
J Iotalars, i.e., the headmen of sub-sections. The office of Moqaddam of a section is not 
necessarily hereditary, a man of judgment or ability being quickly distinguished and selected. 

Thus, we have between the Moqaddani of the clan and the individuals composing the smaller 
groups a chain of leaders ready to carry out such instructions as the former might issue. 

There was another officer to whom duties were assigned during raiding expeditions. The 
Edhzan , who held an hereditary office, accompanied all expeditions, and it was his duty to kill 
any Marri who fled from the line of battle. Besides an extra share in plunder, his principal 
privilege was that he incurred no liability to blood-feud or payment of compensation. 

In the days before the British occupation a share of all plunder was first set aside for the 
Chiri or Tomandar ; it was known as jqanjai or one- fifth. Portions were then distributed to the 
families of the dead and wounded, and afterwards to the Hahzan. The Moqaddams next 
received their portions known as Rez, The remainder was divided amoEg those who took part 
in the expedition, one share being given for each man, one share for a horse, and half a share 
for a gun. Spies, who risked much in obtaining information about the country to be raided, 
were given two shares. 

A Baloch marries, so far as possible, within the kindred group to which he belongs, the 
idea being still strongly prevalent among them that numbers are strength, and that the loss of 
a woman from among a group involves the loss cf possible offspring. In this respect Baloch 
custom differs absolutely from that prevailing among the Afghans. Again, unless there are 
stipulations to the contrary at the time of marriage, a woman on the death of her husband 
reverts to her father or to his heirs. That is to say, the temporary use cf the woman rather 
than absolute possession is made over to the husband. 

A process of disintegration, as much as of integration, was constantly going on among 
the Harris in former times, and probably does so now. A group which considered itself 
wronged or which had committed an offence against tribal custom would abandon its 
privileges, leave the main body and seek shelter with some other tribe, unless it happened to be 
strong enough to stand by itself. r lhe process vas facilitated by custom, a son having a right 
at any time to demand a division of property with his father. At such a division a son was 
entitled to one share as against his father’s two shares. 
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SCHEME OF INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF MARRI TRIBE. 


<3 


] Thingiani — 

[ Baddani (a) 

^ (one share) 

I Mohandani (5) 

Jhing (e) 

Chhalgari (d) 

(one share) 

(LSngliSni (el 

-) Aliani (/) 

/ Mazaratii (g) 

(one share). 

( Nodhbandaghani 

Churi — — 

Melik ani (A) — 
^Lori Kush. — 

( Direct desct ndant of 6 a, 

(one share) 

'Bhawalauzai (i) 
Murghiaui (j) 


Mirkhani 

Jaduwani 

Jitbiani 

Gajar 

Nakarzai 


{Said to be direct descendant 3 of Thingai) 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


( Bandelaui. 
t Mirkhani. 


rSonSzai. 

_■< Mhaudazai, 
(.Mithaza. 


/Tangavzai. 

Malagkani. 

Qaisrani i Punjab Baloch ) . 
Chakarani. 

Hejhwani (Ufazdri Baloch ). 
Londwani. 
kJamaoi. 


( Manrakaoi ( From Khurasan ). 

( Chapparani. 

( ygr Muhammadzai ( Direct descendants) 
( Shahabzai. 

( Gowahramzai. 

( Sohliaui. 

( Dombanzai. 

( Kabarizai. 


/ Alamanza 
) Koravzai. 
g Dilawarani. 
(.Katraui. 


:en ). 

( Mubarak zai. 

1 M ithazai. 

— ) Mehrabzai. 

kKhan Mubammadzai. 


J 


r Mazarani. 

J Muridani. 

J ShadUni. 
AShadhanzai. 


Sons of Bkawnlan. {There is only one representative of the Khdn SfMaww'idrd'*, who is ch ildUit) 

{All direct descendants of 1 lurghidni. The Tar pc re 


{ Hotkani. 
Tkangaizai. 
Nokhafani. 


are also called Hodki, i.e., cave-dwellers.) 


1 Isfani — — — 


' Jarwar (A) — - 
(one share). 


. Halilani . . 

Mir Muhammadzai 
I Balachani 
1 Lodhiani 
I Cboiani . . 

I Samwani 
Kebarani 
Harha • 


{Direct descendants of Isaf) . 

( Ditto ). 

(Mazdri Baloch). 

{Probably Afghans who were here before the Mams). 

( Descendants of Sami, but born out of wedloch) . 

{Descended from slaves who were set free by the Thinjidnis). 
(Baloch from near Sibi). 


{ Rehanzai. 
^ < Teghlani. 
CHawelani. 


S5 

M 


m 

CO 


* — 

« \< 

S3 

I*-*J 

m 

© 

j 


'g 

*e 

— 

o 
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Muhammadani (Baloch from the Leghari Toman). 
(one share). 


8 

co 


— Jongwani — * 
(one share). 

! — Shambwani 
(one share). 

[ — Saringani - 


( Khanrani. 
" ( Jalambani. 


_ ( Gosrani. 

’ ( Somarani. 


— Jandwani 

— Durkhani (Came from the Punjab) 

— Melohar (i.e., mixed) 

(two shares). 


( Mirkhanzai. 

SiShpliL r {Born from a slave girl mother, by a Shirdni father) . 

Alamkhanzai . 

Gaudal tiwar, (i.e., weavers of Numdah coats). 

( Walidadani , _ . „ , 

\ {Came from the direction of the Gur chant Baloch ). 

< Runj. 

) {Son of J ando ) , 

V Gaber. 

( Son of Jando) . 


’Shakalani 

( Said to have come from Zhob and to have lived near the Sh 
Bhangwar 

{Came from India and were called Bhangwar because they 
bhang -eaters). 

Riud-Kani 

(Came from the Bind Baloch). 

Kawilani 

(<SatJ to have come from Zhob). 


#.) 

r* 


S5 

•'3 


c Powadhi (a) — 

^Kungorani (5) 

(one share). 

fShaheja (c) — 

( Khalwani (d) 

(one share). 

/Qalandrani (e)— 


iSalarani 

/ Somarini (J) 
j Pivdadani 
iRam I\ani 


('Miani. 

— ^ Siabozai.^ 
C Dharriani. 


(A Mans. The Lunis are of the Zliani stock). 
{Came from the Fowadh Htlls). 

( Ditto )• 


r Dbombanzai. 
\ Lalozai. 

1 Nambiaiii. 
CSaidiani. 


{Original Shaheja stock). 
(Bugtis), 


/Nihalanzai. (Son of Qalandar). 

) Karabarzai. ( Ditto ). 
1 Baranzai. ( 

kQaisraui. (Punjab Baloch). 


( Sabzalzai. 

| (Son of Salar). 

| Burjliiani. 

. ( Said to be Afghans from Upper Zhob). 


, Hassozai. f^ow of Kunjor). 

1 Shakalani. ( Ditto_ ). 

] Aliaui, (Tide Aliani Gaxni), 

— c Kbo^a. (Punjab Baloch). 

J Ladhiani. (Came from SinJ). 

I Wanecbi. (Afghans from Sanfatci). 

\ Gabol. {There is a section of Jats in Ka. hhi called Gal cl). 

/•Marahzai. (Descendants of Khali o). 

I Pirizai. { Ditto ). 

- A Dahizai. ( Origin unknown, but not directly descended fro 

( Khallo). 

f ShadiaBZai.fDrivcfty descended from Somar). 

1 Jalalhauzai.l Ditto ). 

. Paulatzai ( D-tto ). 

I — < Gohramzai. (Belong to th ^ Kunjaldni 5cc- 
' * tion of the Mazdri Baloch 

of the Pun fab). 

Somrazai. (i^rcun SinJ). 


/'Subrabzai. (Direct descendants ofPirdad ). 

\ Shaloziii. ( Ditto ). 

“j Fatehani. ( (• 

kKaeraani. ( Ditto )• 


I Durkbani. 
Kbarotani. 
Naharzai. 

Lalwaui. 


(three shares), 

I (a) Came from Khurasan and are said to be Brahais. 

(i) Said to be Khetrans. ^ 

(3j Chhal garls^r^Io be foand in Sanjawi among the Tariu Afghans and also near Labri. 
f<?l Said to be descended from Mir Chakar Bind by a slave wife.- .......... 

u\ Some of these Alianis constitute a sub-section of the Kungoram section of the Bijaram elan. 
(<?) The Khetran Chief is a Mazaram and presumably of the same stock as the Mam section, 
fAi The Mehkanis are said to be mendicants from the /arkuns. 

( i j Direct descendants of Gazen and the section to which the Mam Chief belongs. 

(/) Descendants of a Gazni woman called Murghi. 

(i) The Jarwar are said to have come from the hhosa Baloch of the Indus Valley. 

III. (o) Came from the Fowadh Hills between Baluchistan and the Punjab. 

(6) Came from Runjan in the Dera Ismail Khan District. 

(O Said to be Afghans from Harnai. , n , D . , 

(rf) Khallo and Langha are said to have been slave pons of Chakar the Rii-d. 

(r) k Qalander was son of Bijar. 

(/) Direct descendants of Bijir. 


(Punjab Baloch). 

(Afghans). 

(Nahars who are probably Naghar Aj j hate, 
are to be found among the Khetran sho) 
(Dinct descendants of Bijdr). 
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THE BRAHUIS. 


[7?. Hughes-Buller, I.C.S.] 

The question, “ Who are the Brahuis ? ” is one which still remains unsolved, though it is 
to be hoped that the ethnological enquiry which it is proposed to undertake, and the anthopo- 
metric measurements which have already been taken in connection with that survey, will 
assist us in coining to some more or less definite conclusion regarding them. I only propose 
to give here a brief sketch of the little that we know regarding the ancient history of the 
country round Kalat, and to show that the welding together <>f the tribes now composing the 
Brahui confederacy into a homogeneous whole was a comparatively recent event. 

The From the references in Sir H. Elliot's History of India, Vol. I., it may be pretty certainly 

of^Iaist concluded that the Brahui kingdom as it now exists is co-extensive with the countries which 
were known to the early geographers as Makran, Turan, with its capital at Khozdar, and 
Nudha (otherwise called Budha by Elliot), with its capital at Ivaudabel or Kandail, the 
modern Gandava. 

Its ancient The principal population of these countries consisted of Jats and people resembling the 
1 " Kurds. Now both General Cunningham and Colonel Tod agree that the Jats were of the 
Scythian stock, and the name Turan is used by Persian historians to distinguish the countries 
beyond the Oxus river from those to the south of it. Is it not possible, therefore, that the 
country round Kalat was designated Turan from the fact of its being colonized by tribes from 
beyond the Oxus ? 

Again, the MeDgals, Bizanjos, and Zehris, the three largest of the Brahui tribes, are termed 
Jadgal, or Jagdal, ix., Jats, by the more intelligent among the Brahuis, and Mr. Tate mentions 
that the Zaghar Men gal, who are looked on as the superior division of the Mengal tribe, 
universally believe that they came from a district called Zughd, situated somewhere near Samar- 
kand in Central Asia. He also points out that Gal is a collective suffix in Balcchi, and con- 
cludes that Mengal means Min tribe. The word Men or Min occurs on the lists of the Behistum 
inscriptions as the name of one of the Scythian tribes deported by Darius, the Achoemenian, for 
their turbulence. 

Another Brahui tribe which still retains a Scythian name is the Sajdi, one of the principal 
clans of which are the Saqa, both names being identifiable with the Sagetce and Saki of 
ancient writers. 

Although no definite conclusions can be based on such evidence, and though the Bralmis 
have now assimilated a number of heterogeneous groups, there are at least reasons for thinking 
that in the early part of the Christian era the inhabitants of the country now occupied by the 
Brahuis were of Scythic stock. 

In order to follow the sequence of events, I will now return to my historical summary. 
At the end of the tenth century A.D. we hear of Khozdar being governed by an Arab, Muin- 
bin-Ahmed. He or his successors appear to have made a bid for independence, and in 978 A.D. 
the Amir Nasir-ud-din Sabuktagin found it necessary to invade Khozdar. A little later 
Mahmud of Ghazni was compelled to chastise the rebellious State. Khozdar continued to be 
under the Ghazni dynasty, until the Ghoris possessed themselves of all the territories which 
had been held by the Ghaznivides, and we hear that the authority of Sultan Shams-ud-din 
Altamash was recognised in Khozdar. From this time forward Khozdar with K alat-i-Niehara, 
the present Kalat, Shal (Quetta) and Mastung were included in the province of Kandahar. 

It appears to have been during the anarchy which prevailed in Afghanistan in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries that the seed of independence was sowu, which resulted in the 
rise and consolidation of the Brahui pow T er. 

Deriva- The derivation of the word Brahui is obscure, and some people believe it to be a corrup- 

tion^of the |j° n 0 f the Persian words Bd Uohi, a liillman. The more probable explanation of the word, 
however, is that it is an eponym from Bra ho, otherwise Bra him or Ibrahim. Braho, it may 
be mentioned, is a common corruption of Ibrahim among the people cf this country. If we 
accept this explanation, it also accounts for the statement which every member of the Brahui 
confederacy will make, that the Kambranis with their sub-groups the AhmadzFii, and the 
Iltazai, the Sumalanis, Gurgnaris, and Mirwanis are the real Brahuis, that is to say, direct 
descendants from Braho or Ibrahim. Who Braho or Ibrahim was I have been unable to as- 
certain, but he and his following appear to have come from the west, and I have heard it stated 
that they were connected w ith the Nohani, a sub-division of the Rinds living in the Kolwa 
Valley. Like most Muhammadans of influence and power, they claim Arab descent : but this 
is, at any rate, not proven. 

Whatever their origin, the stock from whom the Brahuis took their name appears to have 
gradually acquired power, their leaders being first known as “ Rais/' then as “ Mirs/' and 
later as Sardars/' until, in the time of Nasir the Great, they finally assumed or were o-iven 
the title of “ Khan/' Their traditions tell us that they acquired Kalat from the Baloch, and 
that they were assisted in doing so by the Raisanis and the Dehwars. The alleged acquisition 
of Kalat from the Baloch is important as showing that the Baloch migration from the west, 
which set in about the fourteenth century, had extended to Kalat ; the assistance given by the 
Raisanis is also to be noted because the Raisanis are indisputably Afghans, and we see there- 
fore, that there was a current of migration at the same time setting from the eastward. 
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Authentic history begins with Mir Ahmad, who dates from about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. r I his Chief entered on a career of raiding, in the course of which he took 
Dadhar from the Barozais of Sibi. His successor Mir Samandar, followed Mir Ahmad's 
example, and extended hi* rule to Karachi. He was followed by Mir Abdulla, who was sub- 
sequently killed in an action fought with the Kalhoras of Sind. It was in compensation for 
the blood of this Chief and his following that the lands now T held by the Brahms in Kachhi 
were acquired from the Kalhoras. r lhe award ’was made by Nadir Shah, whose suzerainty the 
Kalat Chiefs always appear to have acknowledged. 

f I he next ruler, Nasir the Great, took the title cf Khan,” and was invested with the 
title of Beglar Begi (Chief of Chiefs) by Nadir Shah. It was in the time of this Chief that 
the power of the Brahuis reached its climax. His kingdom extended eastward to Harand and 
Dajal in the Dera Ghazi Khan district of the Punjab and westward to the confines of Makran, 
the revenues of which he divided with the conquered Gichikis. 

But to us the principal interest of Nasir s reign must lie in the steps which he took to Nasir the 
combine the various conflicting elements among the tribes, who had joined him, on the very 
basis which still exists. He distributed the tribes into two great divisions, the Sara wans on the brahuis. 
north and the J halt wans on the south. At the head of each of these main divisions was placed 
a leader — the Raisani Chief in the case of the Sarawans, and the Zehri Chief in the case of 
Jhalawans. Nasir then proceeded to organize each tribe on a system of feudal service with a 
two-fold object ; the first was the supply of men to his Suzerain, the Ruler of Kandahar, and 
the second the supply of men for the purpose of the confederacy. The system wa< undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Afghans, for Ahmad Shah Abdali had introduced the same system into 
Pishin, and instead of levying revenue in that district, assessed each tribe at so many men-at- 
arms, the total amounting to 895. This assessment was known as Gham-i-naukar. 

The system of distribution of the Suzerain's sun, as it was called, followed the same lines 
as the internal distribution of the men-at-arms required for the internal purposes of the con- 
federacy. In fhe latter case each tribe was assessed to a certain number of men-at-arms pro- 
portioned to its numerical strength. Thus, the Raisanis found three hundred men, the 
Shahwanis five hundred, the Bangulzais seven hundred, and so on. Each tribe then proceeded 
to divide the number of armed men which it was bound to produce amongst its various clans. 

Concurrently with the distribution of the armed men among' the tribes, Nasir proceeded to 
a division of the land lately acquired in Kachhi, and it is from this time that the possession of 
Mithri by the Raisanis, Eri by the Shahwanis, Zardad by the Muhammad Shahis, and of the 
various localities occupied by the Brahui tribes commenced. Some of the Khurasan lands were 
also distributed; but I cannot say whether this distribution dates from Nasir Khan's time. 

In addition to then’ share of land, each of the two leading Chiefs in the great divisions, that is, 
the Raisani and Shahwani Chiefs among the Sarawans, the Zehri and Mengal Chiefs 
among the Jhalawans, received payments in kind when attending the Khan with their followers 
and a yearly present of cash. I he same system was followed on the smaller scale in the case 
of the minor Chiefs. Ihese payments were made out of the Khan's own share of land in 
Kachhi. 

I have entered at some length into these matters, because they seem to me to have a direct The 
bearing on the constitution of the race now known as the Brahuis. The Brahuis consist, in fact, Brahuis, 
of a number of confederated units constituted on the lines of a Brahui or Baloch tribe. The con- a confed- 
federacy is a congeries of heterogeneous and independent elements possessing common land and eraey ’ 
uniting from time to time for purposes of offence or defence, but again disuniting after the 
necessity for unity has disappeared. 

Thus the two bonds which unite the confederacy are common land and common good and 
ill, which is another name for common blood-feud. 

At the head of the confederacy is the Khan, who, until recent times at any rate, appears to 
have been invested in the minds of the members of his confederacy with certain theocratic 
attributes, for it was formerly customary for a tribesman on visiting Kalat to make offerings at 
the Ahmadzai Gate before entering the town. Below the Khan, again, are the leaders of the 
two main divisions, who are also the leaders of their particular tribes, and at the head of each 
tribe is a Chief, who has below him his subordinate leaders of clans, sections, etc. 

Such a system might work well so long as there was a strong ruler in Kalat, but once bis 
power diminished, the natural result was civil war. It was this state of things which gave Sir 
Robert Sandeman his opportunity of stepping in and composing the differences between the 
Khan and his confederates, since which time there has been a tendency for the British Govern- 
ment to be regai ded as having taken the place of the Khan as head of the confederacy. 

As may be supposed, homogeneity of race ^as by no means a necessary element of the Their 
semi-military formation in which the Bralmis were constituted, and it is heterogeneity rather hetero- 
fchan homogeneity which is the striking feature of their composition. As indicating the mixture g eDeit y* 
of races among the Brahuis, the classification of the tribes which I have obtained from the Ex- 
Klian of Kalat is of intuest. He describes the Ahmadzai and lltazai, who aTe branches of the 
Kambrani tribe, the Mirwuni, Gurgnari, Sumalani, and Galandrani, or Qalandri, as the real 
Brahuis who came from Aleppo, 'I he Bangui zai, the Lao gav, and the Lehri are described as 
branches of the Rinds, that b, of the Baloch, and the Ex- Khan notes that they were in 
Baluchistan before the Brahuis. The Rabani, Saipana, and Shahwani are said to be Afghans, 
while the Kurils and Muhammad Hasui or Mamasani came from Persia. The Bizanjo, Mengal, 

Sajdi, and Zehri are put down as Jadgals or Jagdals, i.e., Jats, but the Chief of the Zehris is 
yaid to be an Afghan. Finally the Muhammad Shalii and Nichari are described as very ancient 
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inhabitants of tlie country, who were living in it previous to the advent of the Rinds. Now 
the historians whom I have quoted speak of the Jats as originally inhabiting the country, and 
indicate that they were followed by the Kurds an 1 Baloch. At the same time there are indica- 
tions of an influx of Afghans from the east, for we find the Raisanis, who are Afghans, assisting 
the Brahui rulers to get possession of Kalat from the Baloch. The details therefore given by 
the Ex-Khan are of special interest ; in that they tally almost exactly with the waves of migra- 
tion which we know to have passed over the country. 

I will now give a short account of each of the more important tribes included in the two 
main divisions of the Brahms. 

The The nucleus of the Raisanis came from the Spin-Tarin Afghans, and their home was at 

Sarawan Amadun, north of Kach Kwas, in the Thai Chotiali district. They appear to have been in the 
Division. coun try before the Brahuis rose to power, for, as I have just mentioned, they assisted the latter 
to conquer Kalat from the Baloch. The tribe is typical of the process of fission which is con- 
stantly going on among the inhabitants of Baluchistan. There were four sons of Rais — Saraj, 
Rustam, Rabusen and JSiaki. Ihe descendants of the first three sons still form one group, but 
the Rustamzais have long been at feud with the other two, and have now, to all intents and 
purposes, set up for themselves under a separate Chief. The descendants of Siahi, the Siahizai, 
have joined the Mengals in the Jhalawan division of the Brahuis. 

The The lands of the Raisanis of the Sarawan division are situated at Dulai and Kahnak in 
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Masking and at Mithri in Kachhi. Those of the Jhalawan Raisanis are at Wad and Nal. 

This tribe held the position of the bead of the Sarawan division of the Brahuis until 
ousted by the Raisanis. The nucleus of the tribe is variously stated to be of Baloch and Afghan 
origin, whilst another story is to the effect that they came from Sharwan in the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian. Like all other Brahui tribes, they have affiliated a large number of outside 
elements. They live in Mastung, Iskalko, and in Shahbaz Kalat, south-west of Panjgur. 

The Muhammad Shahis, according to local accounts, are some of the oldest inhabitants of 
the country, and are admitted to have been living in it before the rise of the Brahui con- 
federacy. They hold land in the Mangochar Valley and at Bhag, in Kachhi. I have taken the 
constitution of this tribe as generally typical of that of the Sarawan Brahui tribes, and further 
details are not required here. 

Next to the Langavs the Bangulzais are the most numerous among the Brahuis. The 
tribe has been largely recruited from outsiders, and one of its clans, the Garranis, speak 
Balochi, whilst the rest speak Brahui. Their head-quarters are situated at Isplinji, which is 
said to have been conquered from the Kurds, and they also hold land at Mastung and in 
Kachhi. 

Groups bearing this name are to be found scattered throughout Baluchistan, and I am told 
that there are some among the Punjab Baloch also. It is a curious thing, that, among the people 
of Las Bela, Kurd is the appellation in general use for the Brahuis and Kurdi for the Brahui 
language. The Kurds in Baluchistan are, without doubt, descended from the Kurds of Kurdis- 
tan in Northern Persia, but they early appear to have migrated southward, and we hear of a 
portion of them inhabiting Kirman in 934 A.D. 

The importance which the tribe has acquired among the Brahuis is due to its position in 
the Dasht-i-bedaulat at the head of the Bolan Pass, whence they had ample opportunity for 
exercising their predatory habits. One of their largest clans, the Satakzais, is now practically 
independent of the main body. 

The Langavs are looked upon as a subject race, and although they were and are still 
bound to furnish the Khan with armed men, they were assigned no portion of the Kachhi lands 
at the time of Nasir Khan's distribution. They fill various subordinate positions in the Khan's 
household. Their Chief is the only one of the Sarawan tribal Chiefs who has adopted the 
custom, common among the Jhalawans, of taking revenue from his tribesmen. He is not, 
however, on an equal footing with the rest of the Sarawan Chiefs. 

The Langavs cultivate the Mangochar Valley, in which they live, principally on behalf of 
the Khan, the Raisanias, and the Muhammad Shahis. 

Narmukli is the head-quarters of this tribe. The nucleus of one of their principal clans, 
the Brahimzai, and also that of the Haidarzai, is said to be of Domki stock. They expelled 
the Khullois from Narmukh, some of whom are still to be found among the Rind Baloch. 

The Sarparras live in the Gurgina Valley, and a few of them are also to be found in Chagai. 
The Rodinis, who have been classed as a separate tribe among the J halawans, are variously 


asserted to be connected with the Sarparras and with the Mirwani?. The name Sarparra is 
said by the people to mean “ decapitator," and it is a curious fact that Strabo in his geography 
speaks of a tribe with a similar name living further west. “ Some tribes of Thracians, sur- 
named Saraparae, or deeapitators, are fraid to live above Armenia, near the Gouranii and the 
Medes. They are a savage people, intractable mountaineers, and scalp and decapitate 
strangers : for such is the meaning of the term Saraparae.'' 

Among the Jhalawan tribes, the Kambrani, Ahmadzai, Iltazai, and Mirwani may be dis- 
Jhalawan cussed together, as they are all of the same stock. The Ahmadzai are the ruling family of 
Division. Kalat, and the term “ tribe" is not strictly applicable to them. The same remark applies to 
Tb© . the Iltazai, who are collateials of the Ahmadzai. Both are connected by blood with the Kam- 
brani tribe, but, having aequiied wealth and influence, they have now set up for themselves and 
Kambrani claim a distinct origin. The Iltazais are the only group among the Brahuis to whom the 


and b Ahmadzais will give their daughters in marriage, and in consequence it is the wife of the Chief 
MirwSni. W ^ Q <jj rec ts a n Iltazai affairs and decides all important cases. 
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The Kambranis are a- younger branch of the Mirwanis ;*but they, too, have broken away 
from the parent stock and now claim to be an independent tribe, r lhey are said to be numeri- 
cally stronger than the Mirwanis; but outside the Ahmadzais and. lltazais they possess little 
influence. They live in Chati, Nimargh, and Mangockar in the Sarawan country, and at Tok 
in the Jhalawan country. 

The Bizanjo is a tribe of great influence among the Jhalawans, and is only numerically The 
less than the Muhammad Hasnis and the Mengals. Its head-quarters lie at iSal, near IVad, Bizanjos. 
and the tribe extends well into Makran, A few Bizanjos are also to be found in Las Bela. 

They are looked upon as Jadgals or Jagdals, i.e., Jats, by the rest of the Brakuis, from which 
we may infer that they are of Scythian origin, and contain the nucleus of some of the oldest 
races in the country. 

The Gurgnari is included by all authorities in the category of true Brakuis, that is to say, The 
they are direct descendants of Bra ho, or Ibrahim. Their Chief lives at Chad, near Gidar, and Gurgnaris. 
they are principally cattle-owners and graziers. 

The Mengals, the strongest of the Brahui tribes, are divided into two portions — the The 
Mengals proper and the Zaghar Mengals, I have already alluded to the probable Scythian Mengals. 
origin of this tribe and to their connection with the Mins, who are mentioned in the Behistun 
inscriptions. The Jhalawan Mengals inhabit the districts of Wad, Wahir, and part of the 
Kalu Pass. Some are also to be found in Las Bela. 

The Zaghar Mengals are one of the most prominent tribes in Ckagai. The correctness 
of classing them with the Jhalawan Mengals is doubtful, especially if common blood-feud is 
taken as the criterion of tribal unity, as the Zaghar Mengals are led by their own Chief, and it 
is doubtful if they would join their brethren of the south even under exceptional conditions. 

Included among the Jhalawan Mengals are some Chkuttas, who live in the valley of 
the Hab river, better known as the Levy tracts. Their connection with the Mengals is, 
however, disputed, the Jam of Las Bela claiming suzerainty over them. Sir Robert Sande- 
man held the Jain’s claims to be correct, and the Chhuttas, who were censused by the Las Bela 
authorities, have been classed by my instructions as a separate tribe. Owing to the system of 
enumeiation which was followed, it is possible that some of them have been enumerated 
twice. 

The Muhammad Hasnis are also known by the name of Mamasani and extend throughout T he Mu- 
the whole of Western Baluchistan, including Chagai. They are also to be found in Seistan, hasnis ^ ^ 
Luristan, and along the valley of the Helmand. Alexander is said to have encountered a tribe 
of the same name in Upper Bactriana. 

This tribe gave its name in former days to the Brahui capital, which is mentioned in the Nieharis. 
Ain-i-Akbctri as Kalat-i-hGchari. Later it became known as Kalat-i-Baloch. The jSickaris 
are now numerically insignificant, but are undoubtedly a very ancient tribe. 

The tradition among the Sajdis with regard to their origin is that they came from the The 
north many generations ago, and it would be of particular interest to follow up this clue. The Saj< * 18 ' 
Sajdis are Zikris, otherwise known as Lais. The Dai, Sagetse and Saki are mentioned by the 
aricient geographers as Scythian tribes, and a clan called Saqa is still to be found among the 
Sajdis. The coincidence of the association of the three names of Dai, Sagetce, and Saqa in the 
ancient geographers and now is very remarkable. 

This is the only other Jhalawan tribe to which reference is required here. It consists The 
of a number of heterogeneous elements, and takes its name from the valley which is the ris * 
residencelof the hereditary Chief, who is also the head of the Jhalawan division of the Brahui 
confederacy. He is said to be of Afghan extraction. Four of the clans belonging to the tribe, 
the Khidrani, Jatak, Musiani and Sasoli, though sharing in the good and ill of the Zekris, 
may be regarded as now forming practically independent units. 

The Dehwars are an industrious and inoffensive people, whose name is derived from the The 
fact that they live in dehs, or collections of mud houses. They do not migrate annually to Dehwars. 
the plains like the Brahms, among whom they live. They furnish no quota of troops to the 
Khan of Kalat, but tacitly accept a position of subordination to the Brahuis. As is usual 
in such cases, the hyperganrous test applies ns between Biahuis and Dehwars, and no Brahui 
will give them women in marriage. The Dehwars in Mastungand Kalat are nearly all culti- 
vators of the lands belonging to the Khan. Those who reside near Kalat are bound to serve 
the Khan without pay, provide his guests with necessaries such as fuel and grass, and furnish 
messengers and couriers w 7 hen required. The head of the w hole body is known as “ Arbab,” 
the headmen of clans as “ Maliks/’ and the headmen of sections as “ Rais.” 

Tradition says that it was chiefly through the assistance of the Dehwars that the Brahui 
Khan acquired Kalat. Their nucleus is undoubtedly of Tajik origin, and, like the Tajiks, they 
all speak Persian. These Tajiks or Farsiw ans still inhabit the northern and western sides of 
the kingdom of Afghanistan as it is known to ns. In their earlier invasions the Arabs drove 
the Tajiks out of the open tracts; but, like the Afghans of the Suleman Range, they remained 
unsubdued in the more difficult country. Later they appear to have regained possession of 
the plains, but had again to give w r ay before the Afghans, as increasing numbers forced the 
latter to spread out. 

In recent times the Dekw T ars are said to have assimilated a large number of Afghans, 
including Alizais, from round Kandahar, and Yusafzais of the same stock as those found north 
of Peshawar. They also include some Achakzais, Amadunis, i.e., Kakars from the Kach-Kwris 
Valley, and many other sections with Afghan names, whilst denominations such as Kabulizai 
and Mughalzai speak for themselves. 
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BRAHUI— MUHAMMAD SHAHI. 
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[R. Hughes-Buller, 7.C.S.] 

A scheme o£ the internal structure of a Brahui tribe will he found in the table below. I 
have adopted the Muhammad shahis because they were the only tribe for which information 
was easily available. Even as it is, 1 cannot claim that the scheme is complete, and it is 
probable that each Dahgana or section is again subdivided into sub-sections, but I have had no 
time to complete my enquiries. However, it will, I hope, serve the purpose for which it is 
intended sufficiently well. 

r l he Muhammad Shahis are divided into eight taklcars or clans, the first four of which 
are alleged to be descendants of the original nucleus of the tribe, while the rest were affiliated 
to them afterwards. Each of these clans is divided into a number of sections. I have taken 
the Bambkazais as my example of a clan. They are divided into six sections, locally known 
as JDaJigand , i.e a group of ten. It is probable that each of these sections is again subdivided 
into sub-sections, but, as I have said, I have been unable to obtain information on this point. 

In the general account of the Brahuis I have described the distribution of men-at-arms 
on the various tribes which was made by Nasir Khan the Great. The Muhammad Shahis were 
ordered to find 860 armed men, and they proceeded, therefore, to divide the number among their 
eight taJckars or clans. Presumably the numerical strength of each of these elans was nearly 
equal at the time the distribution was made, for it will be seen that the Bambkazais alone of all 
the clans bad to find more than forty men. Next, the armed men to be furnished by the clan 
had to be distributed among the sections, and in this case the internal distribution will be seen 
to differ considerably. K o doubt the reason for this is to be found in the number of armed 
men being propoitioned to the numerical strength of each section. The Chief, it will be 
observed, is responsible for twenty armed men, but, as a matter of fact, his responsibility was 
a fiction, and he usually enjoyed the share of land assigned for twenty armed men without 
having to produce them. 

Following the distribution of armed men among the clans and sections came the division 
of the lands which had been acquired in Kaehhi. The share of land of each clan was propor- 
tioned to the number of armed men it had to produce, and the same system was followed in 
the case of each Dahgana or section until the individual was reached. Previous to this, 
however, a portion of land was specially set aside for the Chief, in addition to that to which 
he was entitled on account of his responsibility for twenty armed men. 

No individual is allowed to part with his land or his share of land, and if a section 
happens to be reduced to such small numbers as to be unable to undertake the burden of 
supplying the armed men assessed on it, a redistribution of the armed men is made among the 
remaining sections of the clan. A similar process is followed if a section becomes extinct. 

And here it must be mentioned that the land acquired in Kaehhi was not actually taken 
over by the Brahuis for purposes of cultivation. The Jats, who had cultivated the land in the 
time of the Kalhoras, continued to cultivate, the Brahuis merely taking one-fourth share of 
the produce. For this purpose a Isdib or deputy was generally deputed by the tribe to look 
after its interests and to supervise the distribution of the grain on the threshing floors. 

Each tribe has its own staff of officers or leaders. The Chief, who is responsible to the 
Khan, decides, like a Baloch Towdnddr , on matters of offence and defence, superintends 
the division of produce from the common lands, aod settles petty disputes. At the head of 
each clan is a Mir or 31 o gad dam, who is responsible to the Chief, and at the head of each 
section a 3fotabar. Thus, should a certain number of armed men be required, the Chief, in 
consultation with his Moqaddanis , would arrange the distribution among the clans, and the 
3foqaddnffi, with the help of the 31otabars y would arrange the distribution among the sections. 
None of these offices appear to be of necessity hereditary, hut a process of heredity, combined 
with selection, takes place. That is to say, the office generally devolves on the person here- 
ditarily entitled to it, but, if found absolutely incompetent, he is supeiseded by common con- 
sent by the individual who possesses not so much the power to rule as the power to lead. 

Among the Sara wan division cf the Brahuis a Chief receives nothing in virtue of his 
office, beyond the extra share wh : eh he holds in the land. In the Jhalawan country, however, 
the Chiefs have acquired gieater power, and they receive what is known as nidi id from their 
tribesmen. This consists in a poll-tax on married men, a share in the flocks, and also a 
small payment when deciding eases of a civil nature. 

The Brahuis, therefore, consist of a series of confederated groups. The tribes form the 
Brahui confederacy, the clans form the tribal confederacy, and the sections form the clans. 
The lowest unit of all is the family. 

In considering this formation, we must remember that it took its growth from a time 
when constant fighting was going on either between the confederacy as a whole and outsiders 
cr between combinations or isolated ’groups wit hin the confederacy. Artificial means, were* 
therefore, required to maintain each unit at its necessary strength, and so a system of recruit- 
ment from individuals or groups outside the tribe was adopted. Thus, we find the Baisanis who 
are admittedly Spin Tarin Afghans, rising to the head of the Sarawan division of the confede- 
racy, whilst in the case of the Muhammad Shahi tribe the Khidranis, Dodais, the Goharanis 
and the Kurs are elans who have been affiliated vith the tribe. The Sheakzkis among the 
Bustomz^is, who were originally Baloch, are another instance in point, ^ 
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But with the process of integration was involved another, viz . , disintegration ; and so we 
find groups of tribesmen breaking away from the parent stock and either setting up for them- 
selves, like the Kurds at the head of the Bolan, or attaching themselves to some other tribe. 

The Rustomzais who have now, for all practical purposes, severed their connection with the 
Raisanis, offer a similar example. 

Disintegration or fission, followed by absorption into another group, generally takes place 
on the following lines. A group, or in some cases an individual, dissatisfied with its surround- 
ings, breaks away from the parent stock and comes to settle with some section of another tribe. 

From this time it is understood that, so long as the new-comers remain with the adopted group, 
they must undertake their share of its good or ill. After the lapse of a kind of test period, 
during which the strangers are known as hamsayah , admission to the tribe is completed, the 
strangers receiving a share in land and women in marriage from the adoptive tribe. 

There is another feature of maintaining tribal unity of which mention must be made, and Endo- 
this is the system of marriage with a kinswoman as nearly related to the husband as possible, S am y- 
so long as she is outside certain prohibited degrees. The number of these degrees is very small. 

Such marriages are said to be more in vogue among the Sarawans than among the Jhalawans, 
the latter being in the habit of taking lalb or icalwar, i.e. } a price paid by the bridegroom to 
the father of the bride. 


Among the Sarawans a man will, if possible, marry bis first cousin, or if one is not avail- 
able, he will seek out a woman from among his own group. Several reasons may be assigned 
for this desire of consanguineous marriage. In a primitive state of society there is always a 
wish among the smaller groups to grow numerically larger, numerical strength meaning an 
easy means of protection. The loss of a woman, therefore, involves the loss of one who, if 
retained, will probably add to the numbers of the group. There is also a strong belief in Balu- 
chistan that, while among animals heredity follows the father, among human beings it follows 
the mother. It is argued, therefore, that there is more hope of the stock remaining pure if a 
man marries a woman who is nearly related to him. 

The criterion of unity, therefore, which pervades all the groups of a Brahui tribe, is not The crite* 
common descent but common good or ill. That is to say, when an alien is admitted to the 
tribe, or when a male child is born within the tribe, he becomes a member of it, “ for better or unity 
for worse/' or, in the words in common use among the tribesmen, he becomes “ Neki anr badi among the 
men sharik ” The tie thus formed is generally cemented by participation in the common land Brahuis. 
and by permission to marry within the tribe. 

To put it in another way : Common blood-feud is the bond of unity throughout, in the 
confederacy, in the tribe, ia the clan, and in the smallest group. Outsiders, such as the 
Kalhoras of Sind or the rulers of Afghanistan, attack the Brahuis, and the whole confederacy 
combines for offence and defence. But no sooner is the common danger passed, than all the 
units disintegrate and revert to their former condition of independence, tribe taking up its 
former feud against tribe, clan against clan, or group against group. For this purpose, again, 
new and well recognised combinations occur between tribe and tribe, between clan and clan, 
or between group and group. Ikus, the Muhammad Shahi and Sarparra tribes are in the 
habit of combining in face of common danger, whilst the four clans of direct descent among the 
Muhammad Shahis unite when necessary against the four units of alien extraction. I have 
noticed similarly recognised combinations in speaking of the Lasis, 

It is difficult to determine the cause or causes which involve participation in blood-feud. Blood- 
It may be said, however, that blood-feud involves the rendering of assistance by others, and it ft^resmon- 
commences, therefore, with the group to which an individual belongs. It is only through such sibilities. 
assistance that the compensation, whether in blood, cash, women or kind, which must inevit- 
ably be demanded for wrong done, can be obtained. It follows that, where a quarrel ending in 
murder takes place between members of one family, a blood-feud does not necessarily arise, for 
no one will assist the murderer. This principle has been extended among the Brahuis, and I 
am given to understand that blood-feud does not follow where a man is killed by an alien in 
the course of a private quarrel on his own field . 

But ordinarily, if an ir dividual of one group is killed by an individual of another group, 
it is at once incumbent on the group to which the murdered man belongs to take blood for 
blood. Thus, if the antagonists belong to different groups within the tribe, we have two 
internal groups engaged in blood-feud, and owing to the system of combinations which I have 
described, each is likely to be joined by other groups, until the whole tribe is engaged in a 
fratricidal struggle. Or, if the murdered man is of a different tribe to the murderer, the feud 
may be taken up by the whole of two tribes, each of which may again be joined by other tribes, 
so that a small spark soon sets a large conflagration ablaze. Nor is the feud composed until a 
reckoning of death for death has been made and compensation paid to the group in which the 


largest number has taken place. 

These are the general principles on which common good and ill, i.e., common blood-feud, 
rests, and although 1 have dealt with them at length in the case of the Brahuis only, they also 
to the Baloch and the Afghans. They result in a series of combinations, beginniag with the 
family as the smallest unit, continuing through a number of intermediate associations and 
ending in the confederacy. Of each combination the motto might be : u Union is strength.” 

Among the Brahuis, the Ahmadzais, as members of the reigning dynasty, take precedence Social pre- 
above all others. Closely connected with them are the Iltazais. The s )cial superiority of both c ©deuce 
of these groups is due to their connection with the ruling family. Brlhuis. ° 

At the head of the two large divisions, iuto which the members of the Brahui confederacy 
have been divided by the Khans of Kalat, we have the Raisanis as the head of the Sarawans, 
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and the Zarakzais of the Zehrl tribe as head of the Jhalawans, but their superiority does not 
extend socially beyond the group surrounding the Chief of each of these divisions. In other 
respects social precedence among the Brahuis seems to follow that observed among the Baloch, 
the Chief and the group to which he belongs coming first, and after them the Moqaddams or 
Mirs , as the heads of their respective sections. Below these social equality is the rule. 

As in the ease of the Baloch, there are certain groups among the Brahuis the members of 
which are looked on as a subject race with whom no self-respecting tribesman will intermix. 
These are the Dehwars, who are said to be of Tajik origin, the Loris or blacksmiths, and the 
Langavs and Doms, professional musicians. Even lower in the social scale come slaves and 
freed slaves. Eh passant it may be remarked that the social status of a slave is not raised by 
manumission. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF TIIE MCHARI TRIBE OF BRIIIUIS. 


Tribe. 


Clan. 


Gliulamzai 


AlCHlRI* \ 


Ramadauzai 


Section. Sub-Section. 

f \uv Muhainniadzais 
I (Bahadmkhauzais) < Mundarzais 
(Turkalizais 
f M ali Muhammadzais 
Sliadikhanzais - 

(Pallizais) . . ( Shad Muliammadzais 

Dilmuradzais . 

, Alilianzais 
r Karamalizais . 

(Mitlianrzais) . j Slier Muhainniadzais 

( Haji Chakarzajs 
i Hiisseinkliauzais 

(Mirozais) . •: Khan Muliammadzais 

( Ghauikhauzais 
(Jamzais) . . Ail 

(Sliahozais) . . Ail 

/ Rustamzais 

Aihanganzais, also called Dost 
iuzais. 

Haskkliuzais . 

Karamzais 
/ Goharani 

(Daizais) . .\ flindaTzais 

Daulatklianzais 
Dilsliadzais 
Pallizais 
Gondalzais 
\ Husseinzais 
C Kliairazais 
. < Madagizais 
( Gorizais . 
f Haji Shadikliauzais 
) Haji Bliaikkauzais 
’ j Rustamzais 
(.Hotizais . 

{ Sobhaizais 
Aindavzais 
f Gurgiuzais 
A Butavzais 
( Lashkarzais 
( Gul Muliammadzais 
* i Dad Muliammadzais 
. Ail . 

{ Haji Isaklianzais 
Janislierkliauzais 
Haji Kamalklianzais 
Mallokzais 
C Daulatzais 
A Haji Muliammadzais 
(. Sahtakzais 

C Ghulam Muliammadzais 

/ tuazizais,) • . | <(asimzais 

\ r Lasharizais 

. J Laslikarizais . 
t Baliadurzais 

{ lar Muhammadzais 
Allaluladzais . 
f Siddiqzais 
* j Khir-hattarzais 


(Shaliizais) . 

(Miaudaclzais) 

(Basklmzais) 

(Zaugizais) . 

(Laskanis) . 
(Turkizais) . 

v Musazais) . 

(Sahahdadzais) 

(Mazizais) 

(Slia-abauzais) 

(Haibatzais) 

(Afglianzais) 


j 

1 


} 

i 


(a) 


(0 


(0 


(<*) 

(e) 

(/) 

(?) 

(A) 


(0 
( J ) 
(k) 
(0 


* The Nicharl belong to the Jhalawan division of the Brahuis. 
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Tribe, 


NichIri 

—coneld. 


Clan. 


/ Ramadanzai— 

cone Id. 


Badinzai 


Section. 

(Mammojav) 

(Rakozais) . 
(JIalikbizais) 

(Bkaikkauzais) 

' (X'imazkkauzais 

^(Mandigarzais) 

(IVattsbirwanzais) 
(Xindozais) . 
(Parauddinzais) 

/ (Hajizais) 


V Kkuskd&dzai . 


I 


(Ska-abanzais) 


(Nakamzais) 


1 (Rabiualizais) 


Sub-Section. 

( Qalandarzais . 

. ] Jamsherkhanzais 
(Haji Jansrizais 
( Mehranzais 

’ l Muhammad Hassauzais 
. Malikhizais (This is only i 
small section. No sub-sec 
tions) .... 

( Darjakhauzais 
. j Gaujalizais 
( Dost Muliammadzais 
. Yusaffzais (Two other sections, 
namely, Alifkhanzais and 
Hy at khanzais, terminated with- 
out issue) . 

( Haji Hukamdadzais 
. < Shadikhauzais . 

( Mandavzais 
f Laskkarizais . 

‘(Somailzais 

. m . 

C Rahinuladzais . 

’ (. Abdnr-rahmauzais 
( Siusrozai . 

* ( Husseinkhanzai 
C Dildarzais 

. < Miranzais 
(Mehrauzais 
j Muradkhanzais 
) Rhodabakhshzais 

* i Miralizais 
l Dostinzais 
rXiudavzais 

. < Khudabakhslizais 
(Razaizais 




(w) 

(a) 

(o) 

(?) 

(«) 

(r) 

(*) 

(0 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(*) 



2 . Of the Indo-Aryan Tract 


Origin. 


Jats and 
Bajputs. 


JAT. 


From Report of the Census of Run] ah, 1881 , by Sir Dexzil iBBETSON , K.C.S.I. 

The origin of the Jat, — Perhaps no question connected with the ethnology o£ the Punjab 
peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of the Jat race. It is not my intention 
here to reproduce any of the arguments adduced. Suffice it to say that both General 
Cunningham and Major Tod agree in considering the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The 
former identifies them with the Zanthii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy; and 
holds that they probably entered the Punjab from their home on the Oxus very shortly after the 
Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the Punjab about a 
century before Christ. The Jats seem to have first occupied the Indus Valley as far down as 
Sindh, whither the Meds followed them about the beginning of the present sera. But before 
the earliest Mahomedan invasion the Jats had spread into the Punjab proper, where they were 
firmly established in the beginning of the 11th century. By the time of Babar the Jats of the 
Salt-range Tract had been subdued by the Gakkhars, A wans, and Janjuas, while as early as 
the 7th century the Jats and Meds of Sindh were ruled over by a Brahman dynasty. Major 
Tod classes the Jats as one of the great Rajput tribes, and extends his identification with the 
GetaB to both races : but here General Cunningham differs, holding the Rajputs to belong to the 
original Aryan stock, and the Jats to belong to a later wave of immigrants from the North- 
west, probably of Scythian race. 

It may be that the original Rajputs and the original Jat entered India at different periods 
in its history, though to my mind the term Rajput is an occupational rather than an ethnolo- 
gical expression. But if they do originally represent two separate waves of immigration, it is 
at least exceedingly probable, both from their almost identical physique and facial character 
and from the close communion which has always existed between them, that they belong to one 
and the same ethnic stock ; while whether this be so or not, it is almost certain that they have 
been for many centuries and still are, so intermingled and so blended into one people that it is 
practically impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable 
that the process of fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, is by no 
means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathan people have assimilated 
Saiyads, Turks, and Mughals, and how it was sufficient for a Jat tribe to retain its political 
independence and organisation in order to be admitted into the Baloch nation; we know how a 
character for sanctity and social exclusiveness combined will in a few generations make a 
Quresh or a Saiyad ; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-R&jput stock contains not a 
few tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main A ryo- Scythian, if Scythian 
be not Aryan. The Man, Her, and Bhular Jats are known as a si or original Jats because they 
claim no Rajput ancestry, but are supposed to be descended from the hair (Jat) of the abori- 
ginal god Siva ; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two sections, 
bhivgotri or of the family of Siva, and Kdsavgotri who claim connection with the Rajputs ; 
and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotri and of his son Barbara, are the very 
words which the ancient Brahmans give us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many 
of the Jat tribes of the Punjab have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and 
a rich and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

But whether Jats and Rajputs were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aborigi- 
nal elements may have been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being social rather than ethnic. I believe that 
those families of that common stock whom the tide of fortune has raised to political im- 
portance have become Rajputs almost by mere virtue of their rise ; and that their descendants 
have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing the 
rules by which the higher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scales of prece- 
dence ; of preserving a their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families of inferior social 
rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow-marriage, and of refraining from degrading occupations. 
Those who transgressed these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to be 
Rajputs ; while such families as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to 
effect social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only Rajas, but also Rajputs 
or “ sons of Rajas.” For the last seven centuries the process of elevation at least has been 
almost at a standstill. Under the Delhi Emperors king-making was practically impossible. 
Under the Sikhs the Rajput was overshadowed by the J at, who resented his assumption of 
superiority and his refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately 
persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, and preferred his title of Jat Sikh 
to that of the proudest Rajput. On the frontier the dominance of Pathans and Baloches and 
the general prevalence of Mahomedan " feelings " and ideas placed recent Indian origin at a 
discount, and led the leading families who belonged to neither of these two races to claim con- 
nection, not with the Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classics but with the Mughal conquerors of 
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India or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet ; insomuch that even admittedly Rajput tribes of 
famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar, have begun to follow the example. But in the hills, 
where Rajput dynasties, with genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than can be 
shown by any other royal families in the world, retained their independence till yesterday, and 
where many of them still enjoy as great social authority as ever, the twin processes of 
degradation from and elevation to Rajput rank are still to be seen in operation. Tbe Raja 
is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which is the same thing in India. 

Sir James Lyall writes : — 

cc Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as 
in the plains. The Raja ^as the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. I have 
heard old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to be a 
Rathi, and a Thakar to be a Rajput, for service done or money given ; and at the present day 
the power of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put under a ban for some grave 
act of defilement, is a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

a I believe that Sir George Campbell has asserted that there is no such thing as a 
distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times before caste distinctions had become crystallized, 
any trike or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became in time a Rajput. This 
is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the Rajputs of these 
hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families of this district, viz Kotlehr 
and Bangahak are said to he Brahman by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kangra 
the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi : in Seoraj and other places 
in the interior of the hills 1 have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into 
general acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was 
that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahman. On 
the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
growing before his eyes ; the noble is changing into a Uaj put, the priest into a Brahman, the 
peasant into a Jat, and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, 
more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day.” 

The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank is too common to require 
proof of its existence. In the eastern districts, where Brahmanism is stronger than in any 
other part of the Punjab, and Delhi too near to allow of families rising to political independence, 
it is probable that no elevation to the rank of Bajput has taken place within recent times. But 
many Rajput families have ceased to he Rajputs.. Setting aside the general tradition of the 
Punjab Jats to the effect that their ancestors were Rajputs who married Jats or began to 
practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gurgaon and Delhi, who have indeed 
retained the title of Rajput because the caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change 
in their customs too recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of 
equality, communion, or inter-marriage, ceased to be Rajputs since they took to the practice of 
karewa or widow-marriage ; we have the Sahnsars of Hushyarpur who were Rajputs within the last 
two or three generations, but have ceased to be so because they grow vegetables like the Arain ; in 
Karnal we have Rajput who within the living generation have ceased to he Rajputs and 
become Sikhs, because poverty and loss of land -forced them to weaving as an occupation ; 
while the Delhi Chauhan, within the shadow of the city where their ancestors once ruled and 
led the Indian armies in their last struggle with the Musalman invaders, have lost their caste by 
yielding to the temptations of karetca . In the Sikh tract, as 1 have said, the Jat is content to 
be a Jat, and has never since the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the Western 
Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Islam has superseded caste restrictions, and social 
rank is measured by the tribe rather than by the larger unit of caste. But even there, families 
who were a few generations ago reputed Jats have now risen by social exclusiveness to be re- 
cognised as Rajputs, and families who were lately known as Kajputs have sunk till they are 
now classed with Jats, while the great ruling tribes, the Sial, the Gondal, the Tiwana, are 
commonly spoken of as Rajputs, and their smaller brethren as Jats* The same tribe even is 
Bajput in one district and Jat in another, according to its position among the local tribes. In 
the Salt-range Tract the dominant tribes, the Janjua, Manilas, and the like, are Rajputs when 
they are not Mughals or Arabs; while all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot 
establish their title to Rajput rank are Jats. Finally, on the frontier th^ Patlian and Baloch 
have overshadowed Jat and Rajput alike ; and Bhatti, Punwar, Tunwar, all the proudest tribes 
of Rajputana, are included in the name and have sunk to the level of Jat, for there can be no 
Rajputs where there are no Rajas or traditions of Hajas. I know that the views herein set 
forth will be held heretical and profane by many, and that they ought to he supported by a 
greater wealth of instance than I have produced in the following pages- But I have no time 
to marshal my facts ; I have indeed no time to record more than a small proportion of them ; 
and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which my enquiries have led me, and to 
hope to deal with the subject in more detail on some future occasion. 

The Jat is in every respect the most important of the Punjab peoples. In point of numbers Position of 
he surpasses the Bajput who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to one; while the Jats 
the two together constitute 2 7 percent, of the whole population of the province. Politically ^ 
he ruled the Punjab till the Khalsa yielded to our arms. Ethnological] y he is the peculiar 
and most prominent product of the plains of the five rivers. And from an economic and 
administrative point of view he is the husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par excellence 
of the Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild freedom which 
marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more honest, more industrious, more 
sturdy, and no less manly than they. Sturdy independence, indeed, and patient, vigorous labour 
aje his strongest characteristics. The Jat is of all Punjab races the most impatient of tribal 
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or communal control, and the one which asserts the freedom of the individual most strongly. 
In tracts where,, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and are compelled, 
in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each other for (somebody to quarrel with, 
the tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a Jat is a man who does what seems right in his own 
eyes and sometimes what seems wrong also, and will not be said nay by any man, 1 do not 
mean, however, that he is turbulent : as a rule he is very far from being so. He is independent 
and he is self-willed, but be is reasonable, peaceably inclined if left alone, and not difficult 
to manage. He is usually content to cultivate his fields and pay bis revenue in peace and 
quietness if people will let him do so, though when he does go wrong he “ takes to anything, 
from gambling to murder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other people's wives and cattle/' 
As usual the proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairh r , though perhaps somewhat 
too severely. “ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, grass, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh 
is the Jat/' “A Jat, a Bhat, a caterpillar, and a widow woman, these four are best hungry. If 
they eat their fill they do harm/' u The Jat, like a wound, is better when bound/' In agricul- 
ture the Jat is pre-eminent. The market-gardening castes, the A rain, the Mali, the Saini, — are 
perhaps more skilful cultivators on a small scale ; but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and 
yeoman cultivators. The Jat calls himself zaminddr or “husbandman " as often as Jat, and his 
women and children alike work with him in the fields : — “ The Jat's baby has a plough handle for 
a plaything/' £t The Jat stood on his corn heap, and said to the King's elephant-drivere, f W ill 
you sell those little donkeys?'" Socially the Jat occupies a position which is shared by 
the Bor, the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four eating and smoking together. He is of course far 
below the Rajput, from the simple fact that he practises widow-marriage. The Jat father is 
made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the countryside — “ Come my daughter and be married; 
if this husband dies there are plenty more/' But among the widow- marrying castes he stands 
first. The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born standing, 
looks down on the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon the Banya as a cowardly, 
spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with the Jat. The Khatri. who is far 
superior to the Banya in manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But 
among the races or tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after the 
Brahman, the Bajput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jats and Jats. I shall briefly describe each class in the remarks 
prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat tribes ; and I shall here do 
nothing more than briefly indicate the broad distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of 
course the typical Jat of the Punjab, and he it is whom I have described above. The Jat of 
the south-eastern districts differs little from him save in religion ; though on the Bikaner border 
the puny Bagri Jat immigrant from his rainless prairies, where he has been held in bondage 
for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its rudest form, contrasts strongly with the 
stalwart and independent husbandman of the Malwa. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is 
applied genetically to a congeries of tribes,— Jats proper, Rajputs, lower castes, and mongrels, 
who have no points in common save their Muhammadan religion, their agricultural occupation, 
and their subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds it is, as I have said, 
impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and Rajput, the latter term being commonly 
applied to those tribes who have attained political supremacy, while the people whom they 
have subdued or driven by dispossession of their territory to live a semi-nomad life in the 
central steppes are more often classed as Jats ; and the state of things in the Salt-range Tract 
is very similar. Indeed the word J at is the Punjabi term for a grazier or herdsman ; 
though Mr. O'Brien says that in Jatki, Jat the cultivator is spelt with a hard, and Jat the 
herdsman or camel grazier with a soft t. Thus the word Jat in Rohtak or Amritsar means a 
great deal ; in Muzaffargarh or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great 
deal more than any single word can afford to mean if it is to be of any practical use ; and 
the two classes respectively indicated by the term in these two parts of the Province must not 
be too readily confounded. 

Beyond the Punjab, Jats are chiefly found in Sindh where they form the mass of 
the population, in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Marwar, where they probably equal in numbers all 
the Rajput races put together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jamna from 
Bareli, Parrukhabad, and Gwalior upwards. They are especially numerous in the central 
Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern districts, and in the Derajat. Under and 
among the hills and in the Rawalpindi division Rajputs take their place, while on the 
frontier, both upper and lower, they are almost wholly confined to the eis-Indus tracts and 
the immediate Indus riverain on both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are 
probably still in the country which they have occupied ever since their first entry into 
India, though they have been driven back from the foot of the Sulemans on to the river by the 
advance of the Pathan and the Baloch. The Jats of the western plains have almost without 
exception come up the river valleys from Sindh or Western Rajputana. The Jats of the west- 
ern and central sub-montane have also in part come by the same route; but some of them retain 
a traditional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajnipur, the site of 
the modern Rawalpindi, while many of them trace their origin from the Jammu Hills. 

The Jats of the Central and Eastern Punjab have also in many eases come up the Sutlei 
valley ; hut many of them have moved from Bikaner straight into the Malwa, while the great 
central plains of the Malwa itself are probably the original home of many of the Jat tribes of 
the Sikh tracts. The Jats of the south-eastern districts and the Jamna zone have for the 
most part worked up the Jamna valley from the direction of Bhartpur, with w hich some of 
them still retain a traditional connection ; though some few have moved in eastwards from 
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Bikaner and the Malwa. The Bhartpur Jats are themselves said to be immigrants who left 
the banks of the Indus in the time of Aurangzeb. Whether the Jats of the great plains are 
really as late immigrants as they represent, or whether their stoty is merely founded upon a 
wish to show recent connection with the country of the Rajputs, I cannot say. The whole 
question is one on which we are exceedingly ignorant, and which would richly repay detailed 
investigation . 

Mr. O'Brien writes as follows of the Jats of Muzaffargarh : — 

“ In this district the word Jat includes that congeries of Muhammadan tribes which are jats of the 
not Saiyads, Baloehes, Pathans or Qureshis. According to this definition Jats would include western 
Rajputs. This, I believe, is correct. The Jats have always been recruited from the plains 
Rajputs. There is not a Jat in the district who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his 
ancestors that would not say that he was once a Rajput. Certain Jat tribes have names 
and traditions which seem to connect them more closely with Hindustan. Some bear the 
Rajput title of Rai, and other', though Muhammadans, associate a Brahman with the Mulla 
at marriage ceremonies, while the Punwars, Parihars, Bhattis, Joyas, and others hear the 
names of well-known tribes of Rajputana. The fact is that it is impossible to define 
the distinction between Jats and Mussalman Rajputs. And the difficulty is rendered greater 
by tbe word Jat, also meaning an agriculturist irrespective of his race, and Jataki agriculture. 

In conversation about agriculture I have been referied to a Saiyad Zaihldr with the remark — 

“ Ask Anwar Shah ; he is a better Jat than we are/' 

The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. There are 165 in the Sauanwan tahsil 
alone. They have no large divisions embracing several small divisions. Nor do they trace 
their origin to a common stock. No tribe is pre-eminent in birth or caste. Generally Jats 
marry into their own tribe, hut they have no hesitation in marrying into other tribes. 

They give their daughters freely to Baloehes in marriage. But the Baloehes say that they 
do not give their daughters to Jats. This is, however, a Baloch story ; many instances of 
Jats married to Baloehes could be named.” 

Besides this, the word Jat, spelt with a soft instead of a hard t, denotes a camel grazier 
or camel driver. “The camel cannot lift its load; the camelman (Jat) bites its tail. n The 
fact seems to he that the Baloehes who came into the districts of the lower frontier as a 
dominant race, contemptuously included all cultivating tribes who were not Baloch, or of some 
race such as Saiyad or Pathan whom they had been accustomed to look upon as their equals, 
under the generic name of Jat, until the people themselves have lost the very memory of 
their origin. It is possible that our own officers may have emphasized the confusion by 
adopting too readily the simple classification of the population as the Baloch or peculiar people 
on the one hand, and the Jat or Gentile on the other, and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant 
of his real origin as is commonly supposed. But the fact that in this part of the Punjab 
tribe quite overshadows, and indeed almost supersedes, caste, greatly increases the difficulty. 

As Mr, Roe remarks : — “ If you ask a Jat his caste he will generally name some sub-division 
or clan quite unknown to fame.” However caused, the result is that in the Derajat, 
Muzaffargarh, and much of Multan, if not indeed still further east and north, the word J at 
means little more than the heading “ others or unspecified' under which Census officers are 
bo sorely tempted to class those about whom they know little or nothing. A curious instance 
of the manner in which the word is used in these parts is afforded by the result of some 
inquiries I made about the Machhi or fisherman caste of Derah Ghazi Khan. The reply sent 
me was that there were two castes, Machhis or fishermen, and Jat Machhis who had taken to 
agriculture. It is probable that not long hence this latter will drop the Machhi, perhaps 
forget their Machhi origin, and become Jats pure aud simple; though they may not im- 
probably retain as their clan name the old Machhi clan to which they belonged, or even the word 
Machhi itself. 

Further to the north and east, away from the Baloch territory, the difficulty is of a some- 
what different nature. There, as already explained, the tribes are commonly known by their 
tribal names rather than by the names of the caste to which they belong or belonged ; and 
the result is that claims to Kaj put, or now-a-days not unseldom to Arab or Mughal origin, 
are generally set up. The line between Jats and Rajputs is a difiicult one to draw, and 
the question has to be decided for census purposes in a rough aud arbitrary manner. Thus 
the Sial are admittedly of pure Rajput origin, and they are classed as Rajputs, as they are 
commonly recognized as such by their neighbours. f lhe Sumra are probably of no less pure 
Rajput extraction, but they are commonly known as Jats. As a fact these people are generally 
known as Sial and Sumra rather than as Jats or Rajputs; and the inclusion of them 
under either of the latter headings is a classification based upon generally reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and usual designation. Mr. Purser thus expresses the 
matter as he found it in Montgomery 

“ There is a wonderful uniformity about the traditions of the different tribes. The 
ancestor of each tribe was, as a rule, a Rajput of the Solar or Lunar race, and resided at 
Hastinapur or Daranagar. He scornfully rejected the proposals of the Delhi Emperor for 
a matrimonial alliance between the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner, 
or some other place in that neighbourhood. Next he came to the Ravi and was converted 
to Islam by Makhdum Balia-ul-Haqq, or Baba Farid. Then, being a stout-hearted man, 
he joined the Kharrals in their marauding expeditions, and so his descendants became Jats. 

In Kamr Singh's time they took to agriculture and abandoned robbery a little; and now 
under the English Government they have quite given up their evil ways, and are honest and 
well-disposed.” 
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Jits of 
the Sikh 
tract. 


Mr. Steedman writing* from ahang says : — 

“There are in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agriculture or cattle-grazing who have 
no very clear idea of their origin, but are certainly converted Hindus. Many are recognized 
as Jats, and more belong to an enormous variety of tribes, but are called by the one com- 
prehensive term Jat. Ethnological!)' I am not sure of my ground; but for practical con- 
venience in this part of the world. I would class as Jats all Muhammadans whose ancestors 
were converted from Hinduism and who are now engaged in, or derive their maintenance 
from, the cultivation of land or the pasturing of cattle.” 

The last words of this sentence convey an important distinction. The Jat of the Indus 
and lower Chanah is essentially a husbandman. But in the ureat central grazing grounds of 
the western plains he is often pastoral rather than agricultural, looking upon cultivation as an 
inferior occupation, which he leaves to Arains, Mahtams, and such like people. 

On the Upper Indus the word Jat, or Hindki, which is perhaps more often used, is applied 
in scarcely a less indefinite ^ense than in the Derajat; while in the Salt range Tract the 
meaning is but little more precise. Beyond the Indus, Jat or Hindki includes both Rajputs 
and Awans, and indeed all who talk Punjabi rather than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, 
however, the higher Rajput tribe 3 , such as Janjua, are carefully excluded; and Jat means 
any Muhammadan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an Awan, Gakkhar, Pathan, Saiyad, 
Qureshi, or Rajput. Even there, however, most of the Jat clans are returned as Rajputs also. 

Major Waee writes : — 

“ The real Jat elans of the Rawalpindi division have a prejudice against the name Jat, 
because it is usually applied to camel- drivers, and to the graziers of the bar whom they look 
down upon as low fellows. But there is, I think, no doubt that the principal agricultural tribes, 
whom we cannot class as Rajput-, are really of the same race as the Jats of the Lower Punjab.” 

The Jat in these parts of the country is naturally looked upon as of inferior race, and the 
position he occupies is very different from that which he holds in the centre and east of the 
Punjab. Mr. O’Brien gives at page 7S of his Multani glossary a collection of the most pun- 
gent proverbs on the subject, of which I can only quote one or two : — “ Though the Jat grows 
refined, he will still use a mat for a pocket-handkerchief.” a An ordinary man’s ribs would 
break at the laugh of a Jat.” “ When the Jat is prosperous, he shuts up the path (by plough- 
ing it up): when the Kirar (money-lender) is prosperous, he shuts up the Jat.” c% Though a 
Jat be made of gold, still his hinder parts are of brass.” “The Jat is such a fool that only 
God can take care of him.” The Pathan proverbs are even less complimentary : — “ If a Hindki 
cannot clo you any harm, he will leave a had smell as he passes you/’ “ Get round a Pathan 
by coaxing; but heave a clod at a Hindki.” “Though a Hindki be your right arm, cut 
it off.” “ Kill a black Jat rather than a black snake.” The Jat of Lerali Ghazi is described 
as lazy, dirty, and ignorant. 

But directly we leave the Salt-range behind us and enter the Lahore and Amritsar 
divisions — directly, in fact, ne come within the circle of Sikh influence, as distinguished from 
mere political supremacy, we find the line between Jat and Rajput sufficiently clearly marked. 
The Jat, indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself Rajput origin. But a Varaich does not 
say that he is now Rajput. He is a Jat and content to be so. The fact is that within the 
pale of Sikhism Rajputs were at a discount. The equality of all men preached hv Guru 
Govind disgusted the haughty Rajputs, and they refused to join his standard. They soon paid 
the penalty of their pride. The Jats, who composed the great mass of the Khalsa, rose to abso- 
lute power, and the Rajput who had despised them was the peculiar object of their hatred. 
Their general policy led them to cut off such poppy-heads as had not sprung from their own 
seed; and their personal feeling led them to treat the Rajput, who as a native-born leader 
of the people should have joined them, and who would, if he had done so, have been a very 
important element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. The old Settle- 
ment Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence, if not the virtual disappearance, of the 
Rajput gentry in those districts where Sikh sway was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are con- 
sidering are far more clearly marked off from the Rajputs than are those of the western plains, 
where everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt-range Tract, wheie ever) body who is not an Arab 
or a Mughal call- himself a Rajput ; indeed there is, if anything, a tendency here to call those 
Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. Only on the edge of the group, on the 
common border-line of the Sikh tract, the Salt-range, and the great plains, do the Mekau, 
G on dal, Ranjha, and Tarar claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. 

The most extraordinary thing about the group of J at tribes found in Sialkot is the large 
number of customs still retained by them which are, so far as I know, not shared by any other 
people. They will he found described in Air. Roe's translation of Amin Chaud's History of 
Sialkot, and I shall notice one or two of them in the following paragraphs. Nothing could he 
more instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and limits of this group of 
customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal descent. Another point worthy of remark is 
the frequent recurrence of an ancestor Alai, which may perhaps connect this group of tribes 
with the ancient Alalli of Alultm. Some of their traditions point to Sindh ; while others are 
connected with the hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes me as being one of exceeding 
interest, and I much regret that I have no time to treat it more fully. 

The group of Jats we have now to consider are the typical Jats of the Punjab, 
including all those great Sikh Jat tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent 
history. They occupy the central districts of the Punjab, the Upper Sutlej, and the great Sikh 
States of the Eastern plains. All that I have said in the preceding section regarding 
he absence of any wish on the part of the Jats of the Khalsa to be aught but Jats, applies 
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here with still greater force. A Sidhu claims indeed Rajput origin, and apparently with 
good reason. But he is now a Sidhu Jat, and holds that to he a prouder title than Bhatti 
Rajput. The only tribe among this group of which any considerable numbers have returned 
themselves as Rajputs are the Virk ; and among them this has happened only in Gujranwala, 
on the extreme outskirts of the tract. These men are the backbone of the Punjab by character 
and physique as well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of great independence, 
industry, and agricultural skill, and collectively form perhaps the finest peasantry in India. 

They are essentially husbandmen, and the standard of agricultural practice among those at 
any rate of the more fertile northern districts is as high as is reached in any portion of the 
Province. I would call special attention to the curious traditions of the Bhular, Man, and 
Her tribes, an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. 

The small group of Jats which I shall next describe lie to the north of the Sikh Jats of the 
Jats just discussed, all along under the foot of the hills, from Ambfila to Gurdas* |^ tern 
pur. There is no definite line of demarcation between them ancl the Sikh Jats to the montane 
south, or the Jats of the western sub- montane to the west : and perhaps the only real 
distinction is that, speaking broadly, the first are Hindus, the second Sikhs, and the 
third Musalmans, though, of course, followers of all three religions are to he found in almost 
every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to distinguish these tribes save that 
they have never enjoyed the political importance which distinguished the Sikh Jats under 
the Khalsa. There is no confusion between Jats and Rajputs, though the reason of the 
precision with which they are distinguished is exactly the opposite of that already discussed in 
the case of the western sub-montane and Sikh Jats. In the Sikh tract the political position 
of the Jat was so high that he had no wish to be called Rajput : under the hills the status 
of the Rajput is so superior that the Jat has no hope c£ being called Rajput. The only one 
of these tribes of which any considerable number have returned themselves as Jats as well as 
Rajputs is the Manj, and that only in Gurdaspur on the extreme confines of the tract. 

The last group of Jat tribes that I have to discuss is that which occupies the The Jats 
Jamna districts, Jind, Rohtak, and Hissar. They call themselves Jat, not Jat, and are of the 
the same people in every respect as the Jat of the Jamna- Ganges Deab and the lower eastern 
Jamna valley, differing, however, in little save religion from the great Sikh Jat tribes digtricts 
of the Malwa ; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they do the wide unirrigated plains 
of the central States, are of slightly finer physique than their neighbours of the damper 
riverain. The eastern Jats are almost without exception Hindu, the few among them who 
are Musalman being known as Mula or “ unfortunate/' ’ and dating their conversion almost 
without exception from an ancestor who was taken as a hostage to Delhi and there forcibly 
circumcised. Indeed these men were not unfrequently received back into caste on their 
return from captivity, and their descendants are in this case Hindus, though still known as 
Mula. Their traditions show them to have come up either from Bikaner and Rajputana, or 
northwards along the Jamna valley, and very few of them appear to have come from the 
Punjab to the Jamna. The Jats of Gurgaon indeed still look upon the Raja of Bhartpur 
as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an impression on their minds 
that old men still refer to it as the era from which they date events. 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than the Sikh Jat ; and 
that chiefly because bis women assist him so largely in the field, performing all sorts of 
agricultural labour, whether light or heavy, except ploughing, for which they have not sufficient 
strength, and sowing, which is under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confined to the 
male sex. Directly we leave the south-eastern districts, and pass into the Sikh tract, women 
cease to perform the harder kinds of field-work, even among the Jats : while in Musalman 
districts they do not work at all in the fields. So essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and 
so especially is he the husbandman of these parts, that when asked his caste he will quite as 
often reply zamindar as Jat, the two names being in that sense used as synonymous. The 
social standing of the Jat is that which the Gujar, Ahir, and Ror enjoy ; in fact these four 
castes eat and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes who practise karewa or 
widow- marriage, a good deal below the Rajput, but far above the castes who grow vegetables, 
such as Arain and Mali. If the social scale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion, 
they come before Banyas, who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly Jat despises the 
money-grubbing Banya, and all other castes and tribes agree with him. 

In the extreme south-eastern corner of the Punjab the Jats who have come in from the 
north and west, from Rajputana and the Punjab are known as Dhe, to distinguish them from 
the original Jat tribes of the neighbourhood, who are collectively called Hele, the two sections 
abstaining from inter-marriage and having in some ?espeets different customs. In Sirsa, 
again, that meeting place of races, where the Bagri Jat from the Bikaner prairies, the Sikh 
Jat from the Malwa, and the Musalman Jat from the Sutlej valley, meet the Jat of Hissar, 
the last are distinguished as Dese or local and the Musalman Jats as Paehhdde , or western ; 
but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in their respective homes. There the 
superiority of the Sikh and Dene Jats over the stunted Bagri and the indolent, enervated 
Jat of the Sutlej is most strikingly apparent. 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE JATS. 


WESTERN PLAINS. 


Sikh Tract— conttf. 


Westwards of the valley of Jahlam- 
CHANlB. 

Tahim. 

Bluitta. 

Langah. 

Chlti it a. 

Suiura. 

East of the valley of Jahlam-ChanIb. 
Clihadar. 

Sipra. 

W estern Sub montane Tract. 

Tarar. 

Yaraicli. 

Salii. 

Hinjra. 

Clilma. 

Bajwa. 

Deo. 

G human. 

Kahlon, 

Sarai. 

Goraya. 

Dliotar and Lodike, 

Chat t a. 

Sikh Tract. 

Dliillon, 

Virh. 

Siudhn. 

Bhular. 

Man. 

Her. 

Buttar. 

Odi. 

Bal. 

Pannun. 


Mahal. 

Aulak. 

Gil. 

Sidhu. 

Barar. 

Dharival. 

Sara. 

Manirat. 

Dhiiidsa. 

Gandhi. 

Chaliil. 

Eastern Sub-Montane Tr act, 
Manj. 

Randhawa. 

Ivans:. 

Sohal. 

Bains. 

Bata. 

Itlnval. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICTS. 
Ghatwal. 

Dairar. 

Jakhar. 

Sauffwau. 

Sahrawat. 

Dehia. 

Golia (or Gawalia). 
Rathi. 

Rhatri. 

Dalai. 

Alitawat. 

Deswal. 

Dliankar. 

Phoffliat. 

Sangwan. 

Pawania. 

Bahniwal. 

Nain. 
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2. Of the Indo-Aryan Tract. 


RAJPUTS. 


[FL H . Sisley, CJ.E. I.C.8.] 

Kshatriya, Chhatri, Chhettri, the fighting and land-holding caste of Northern India, Origin, 
who claim to be the modern representatives of the Kshatriyas of classical tradition, and who are in 
many cases entitled to appeal to their markedly Aryan cast of feature in support of their claim. 

Besides these Aryan Rajputs, the large group designated indifferently by the name Rajput or 
Chhatri includes many families of doubtful or non-Aryan descent, whose pretensions to member- 
ship of the twice-born warrior caste rest solely upon the circumstances that they have, or are 
supposed to have, some sort of proprietary dominion over land. It would be out of place to 
attempt to give here an exhaustive account of the Rajput community as it exists in Rajputana 
and North-Western India. The peculiar characteristics of the pure-blooded Rajput have been 
described by several competent observers. Among the most conspicuous are a pride of blood, 
which delights in endless genealogies and ranks every one according to descent ; a strong 
passion ior he A sports, combined with an equally pronounced distaste for peace iul and prosaic 
means of earning a livelihood ; and an exaggerated idea of the saving virtues of ceremonial 
purity and precision in the matter of food and drink. 

The traditions of the tribe go back to the dateless antiquity in which so many royal Traditions, 
pedigrees seek refuge. According to the usually accepted version there are two branches of 
Rajputs — the Surajbansi or Solar race and the Chandrabansi or Lunar race. To these must 
be added the four Agnikulas or lire tribes. Surajbansi Rajputs claim descent from 
lkshwaku, son of the Manu Yaivaswat, who was the son of Yaivaswat, the sun. Ikshwaku, 
it is said, w T as born from the nostril of the Manu as he happened to sneeze. The elder branch 
of the Solar race sprang from Ikshwaku' s eldest son Yikukshi, and reigned in Ayodhya at the 
beginning of the second or Tretd yuga . Another son named Nimi founded the dynasty of 
Mithila. The Lunar race affect to be descended from the moon, to whom they trace through 
Ayus, Pururavas and Budha or Mercury, the son of Soma by Rohini or by Tara, wife of 
Brihaspati. The Agnikulas or Fire tribes are supposed to have been brought into existence by 
a special act of creation o£ comparatively recent mythological date. After the Kshatriya had 
been slain by Parasu Rama, gods and men, and more particularly the Brahman, began to feel 
the consequences of the loss of their natural protectors. The earth w as overrun by giants and 
demons (Laity as and Asuras), the sacred books were held in contempt, and there was none to 
whom the devout could call for help in their troubles, liswamitra, once a Kshatriya, who had 
raised himself to be a Brahman by the might of penance, determined to revive the race that had 
been exterminated, and moved the gods to assemble for this purpose on Mount Abu in 
Rajputana. Four images of Lhuba [Cy notion daotylo7i\ gTass were thrown into the fire 
fountain, and called into life by appropriate incantations. From these sprung the lour Fire tribes, 

Pramar, iSulanki, Parihar and Chauhan. 

Turning from mythology to iact, the first point to he noticed about the Rajput tribes is 
That, in theory at any rate, it has no endogamous sub-divisions. All Rajputs are supposed to 
be of one blood, and no distinctions are formally recognized among them as forming a conclu- 
sive bar to mter-marriaee. The groupings Burajbansi, Sombansi and Agnikula reler only to 
traditions of origin, and there is nothing to prevent a man belonging to one of these divisions 
from marrying a woman who belongs to another sub-division. It is no doubt the case that 
some exogamous divisions are of higher ranrc than others, and that to give a daughter in 
marriage into one of these groups degrades her family in respect of future marriages for a 
per. od of seven years, but with a few doubtful exceptions in outlying districts the principle 
of hypergamy ha* not been pushed to the po.nt of forming str.ctly endogamous groups. 

The original septs of tue Rajput tribe appear to be for the nostpar; of the territorial internal 
type, that is to say, their names seem to denote the tract of country m which the sept or its structure, 
fuunder had taeir earliest habitat. Sesodia and iriiadaur.a may be taken as examples of this 
type. Otner names a- am, such as Jauubunsi, cleaily refer to descent from particular families 
or stocks, in add.tion to their origmal septs, long lists of which are given below, the Rajputs 
of Bihar also recognise tee Brahmanieai gut rats, and the tendency is for the latter series to 
supplant and take the place of the latter. Usually where the original sept names are still 
held to govern inter- marriage, the rule is that a man may not marry a woman who belongs to 
the same sept as his fatuer or his mother, and the prohibition is often extended to the septs 
of the pa ernal and maternal grandmothers. Notwithstanding this rule a case has been 
brought to my notice in which the son of a Salanki Rajput of Bihar married a woman of the 
Channel sept, altnough bis father had married into the same sept. At the time of the 
betiothal a question was raised as to the correctness of the procedure, and the Brahmans held 
that, as the sons betrothal, though of the same tribal se}t as his mother, belonged to a 
diterent Brahmanieai gotrd } the rule of exogamy would not be infringed by the maniage. 

The standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees is also recognized by the B har Rajputs, 
wdio in theory considered it bmaing down to several genet ations on the father s, and five on 
the mother's side. A man may marry two sisters, but he must take them m the order 
of a^e, and he cannot marry the eluer sister if he is already mairied to the younger. 

a 
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Isogamy 

and 

hyper- 

gamy. 


M arriage. 


In theory, as has been already stated, the whole body of Rajputs constitutes a single tribe 
divided into a very large number of septs or clans of descent, each of which is supposed to be 
descended from a common ancestor. Marriage within the sept is of course interdicted to its 
members, and in theory a Rajput belonging to any given sept has the whole community to choose 
from in seeking a bride for his son or a bridegroom for his daughter. In fact, however, the 
field of selection is greatly restricted by the operation of the laws of isogamy and hypergamy. 
In a society so organised as to give the fullest play to the idea of purity of descent and the 
tradition of ceremonial orthodoxy, it must needs be that offences ‘should come and should he 
deemed to affect not only the offender himself and his family in the narrower sense, but 
also his entire sept which is conceived as an enlarged family. Thus in course of 
time is developed an infinite series of social distinctions giving rise to complicated and 
burdensome obligations in respect of marriage. In the case of tbe Rajputs these distinctions 
have not led to the formation of endogamous groups, as commonly happens among other castes, 
nor have they hardened into fixed hypergamous groupings, such as are exemplified by the 
Kulinism of Bengal. But running through the entire series of septs we find the usages of 
isogamy and hypergamy which have exercised and continue to exercise a profound influence on 
Rajput society. Isogamy or the law of equal marriage is defined by Sir Denzil Ibbetson as 
the rule which arranges the septs of a given locality in a scale of social standing and forbids a 
father to give his daughter to a man of any sept which stands lower than his own. 
Hypergamy or the law of superior marriage is the rule which compels him to wed his daughter 
with a member of a sept which shall be actually superior in rank to his own. In both cases a 
man usually does not scruple to take his wife, or at any rate his second wife, from a sept of 
inferior standing* It will be readily seen how the working of these rules must have 
given rise to all sorts of reciprocal obligations as between septs, and must have restricted the 
number of available husbands in any particular locality. The men of a higher sept can take 
their wives from a lower sept while a corresponding privilege is denied to the women of the 
higher sept. Hence results a surplus of women in the higher septs and competition for 
husbands sets in, leading to the payment of a high price for bridegrooms, and enormously 
increases the expense of getting a daughter married. Under these circumstances poor families 
are under a strong temptation to get rid of their female infants by poison or intentional neglect 
in order to be saved the expense of finding them suitable husbands or the disgrace of being 
compelled to marry them to men of lower degree. 

The demand being for husbands, not for wives, it follows that the negotiations leading to 
marriage are opened by the father or guardian of the girl, who sends his family priest and family 
barber to the boy's house to make inquiries and to answer any questions that may be asked. 
Sometimes a professional match-maker, agvii or ghat ah , is employed. In any case these 
preliminary negotiations are known as aguai lartuhari . If these results are satisfactory, and the 
girl's family find that their offers are likely to be accepted, the same emissaries pay a second 
visit to the boy's house, accompanied by the girl’s father and bringing with them her 
horoscope, which is compared by the Brahmans of the two families with the horoscope of the 
hoy in order to ascertain whether the match is likely to be auspicious. When this point has 
been satisfactorily settled the question of the bridegroom-price (til ah and dahej) to be’ paid by the 
girl’s family is discussed, and a certain proportion of it, usually half, is paid on the spot by way 
of clinching the bargain. This is called lar chhenha or pkaldan and by receiving it the boy's 
people are deemed to bind themselves to marry him to no other woman. Sometimes the father 
of the boy also pays a small sum (. sagan ) as earnest-money to the family of the girl. This prac- 
tice however is said to be unusual, and is only resorted to when it is thought that the girl’s 
family may be disposed to evade fulfilment of their obligations. The first instalment of the 
til ah or bridegroom-price is paid by one of the girl's relations to the hoy himself in the presence 
of the family Brahman. At the same time a eoeoanut is presented to him and a mark [til ah) 
is made with curds on his forehead. Both the gift and the mark are supposed to bring good 
luck. The balance of the bridegroom-price is paid in two equal instalments later on, one before 
and one after the marriage. On the occasion of paying the first instalment of tilah, presents 
are made to the Brahmans and barbers who have taken part in the proceedings, and a date is 
fixed for the celebration of the marriage, an interval of fifteen days being usually allowed. 

A few days before the wedding dhanhatti takes place, a barber is sent from the girl's house 
to the boy's with a present of unhusked rice. The boy's guardian takes this, mixes with it some 
rice of his own, and has the mixture parched. Two days before the wedding the women of the 
family scatter this parched rice about in the courtyard, singing songs which are supposed to bring 
good luck. On the next day, that is the clay before the wedding, the rite of ghidhari is per- 
formed in the houses of the bride and bridegroom separately. The parents and nearest relations 
of the latter put on yellow clothes, and in the presence of the family priests worship Ganesh, the 
deity who presides over success in life. The bridegroom is then smeared with oil, turmeric, and 
gin, offerings arc made for the family gods, and the hair of the bridegroom's mother or his 
nearest female relative is anointed with oil. The srme ceremony is gone through in the house 
of the bride, the only difference being that her family clothe themselves in red for the occasion. 
On the day of the marriage, but before the wedding procession is arranged, the ceremony of 
belonhi mangna is often, though not necessarily, performed. The parents of the betrothed 
couple distribute cakes to the neighbours, demanding in return small pi esents of money {belonhi). 

The marriage procession is formed at the house of the bridegroom, and makes a somewhat 
noisy progress to the house of the bride. There the entire party is entertained. The bride and 
bridegroom are seated under a marred or wedding canopy, and after the recital of appropriate 
mantra* or texts, the family priest of the bride's household Ills the bridegroom's right hand 
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with sindur , and makes a mark with it on the bidders forehead, the women of the family mean- 
while fringing songs to celebrate the event. Among the Rajputs of Tirhut tins is deemed the 
binding portion of the ritual, and the practice of walking round the sacred fire, usually considered 
essential in the marriage of the higher castes, is said to be unknown. The married couple then 
leave the warm a and go to the Icohhar or house, where the family deity has been placed for the 
occasion. They worship and make offerings to him, and this concludes the marriage. The 
bridegroom then returns to the janwasa or lodgings reserved for his party, while the bride 
remains in her own house. Early next morning they are brought out and each is made to chew 
betel with which has been mixed a tiny drop of blood drawn from the other's little finger. 

This usage in which we may trace an interesting survival of primitive ideas is called sine/i jonta, 
the joining of love. AY hen it is over the bride is taken to her husband's house where she 
remains. On the fourth day after her arrival she and her husband stand together on a yoke 
such as is used for oxen, and a washerwoman pours water over them. This symbolical washing is 
supposed to be the first occasion on which the couple see each other by daylight after marriage. 

Among the Rajputs of North-Western India, and in some paits of Bihar, the bride and bride- 
groom do not live together until after a second ceremony (called ganna, or with reference to the 
bride's c going ' to her husband's bouse) has been performed, which may take place one, three, 
five or even seven years after the marriage, and is fixed with reference to the physical develop- 
ment of the bride. In Tirhut, however, the custom of premature consummation, mentioned by 
Buchanan as prevalent among the Rajputs of Bihar, seems to have been introduced, and it is said 
to be unusual for a bride to be kept at home until she attains puberty. Another custom 
connected with marriage, which students of comparative ethnography will also recognize as a 
survival of more primitive ideas, may be referred to here. In Rajput families of Tirhut it is 
considered contrary to etiquette for a young married couple to see each other by day so long as 
the husband's parents are alive, and in particular they must avoid being seen together by the 
husband's parents, and must not speak to one another in their presence. It is of course extremely 
difficult to ascertain how far a rule of this sort is actually observed, but I am assured that young 
married couples are very careful to avoid infringing it, although as they grow older their solici- 
tude on this point is apt to wear off. 

The remarriage of widows is strictly forbidden among the Rajputs of Bihar. Divorce is 
also prohibited, and when a woman is taken in adultery, she is summarily expelled from the 
caste, and either becomes a prostitute or joins herself to some religious sect of more or less dubi- 
ous morality. In certain cases, however, where a married couple find themselves unable to live 
in harmony together, a separation is arrived at by mutual consent, each agreeing to look upon 
the other as a parent. In such cases the wife returns to her father's house, and the husband 
marries again. This is not, however, looked upon as a divorce. 

Rajputs are orthodox Hindus, and worship the Hindu divinities favoured by the sect Religion, 
to which they happen to belong. By the Surajbansi division, special honour is done to the sun ; 
whom they regard as their eponymous ancestor. Among minor gods Bandi and N arsingh 
appear to be most in favour. Ancestors are worshipped with offerings of milk, flowers and rice. 

Mondays and Wednesdays are believed to be the most propitious days for this worship. On 
the 1 5th day of Asin married women offer cakes and oil to the souls of their mother-in-law, 
grandmother-in-law and great grandmother-in-lawn This custom, known as the Jiliya puja> 
has obviously been copied from the sraddh celebrated in honour of the three immediate ascend- 
ants. The popular explanation of it is that it is intended to express the gratitude that every 
married woman ought to feel for her good fortune in getting a husband. Mr. Grierson, in 
Bihar Peasant Life, speaks of the J itiya puja as “ a fast and worship performed by women on 
the 8th of the dark half of Kartih (late in October) for the benefit of their children." Further 
inquiry on the subject would perhaps bring out points of interest and might clear up the dis- 
crepancy of date. 

For religious and ceremonial purposes Rajputs employ Brahmans, who are received on Disposal 
equal terms by other members of the sacred order. The dead are burned and the ashes thrown of the 
into the Ganges or one of its tributaries. Sraddh is performed on the thirteenth day after 
death, and on the fourteenth a feast is given to the Brahmans of the neighbourhood. It is 
followed by the harhi sraddh on the first anniversary of the death, when the members of the 
dead man's family shave their heads and faces, and present a pinda to the deceased, while the 
Brahmans recite mantras . Then the priests and the members of the family partake of a feast. 

It is said to be a tradition that the expenditure on this ceremony must not exceed halt* of that 
incurred on the original sraddh . After the larlci , the tarpan or nif-?arpan , a daily offering of 
water is presented regularly by all the sons of the deceased, and particularly bv the eldest. 

This practice, however, is observed only by highly educated Rajputs, who know their religious 
obligations in this matter. On the fir>t fifteen days of Jihad ar pal a the pitri pales it or 
ancestor's fortnight is observed with offerings of w ater to all deceased ancestors. If a man 
dies sonless, learing a wufe and daughter, the sraddh and the larki are performed by one of 
them, the other ceremonies being omitted. Failing these the nearest agnate got la, will take 
upon himself these pious duties. In the event of a man djung away from his people and being 
burned or buried without the proper rites, his body is burned in effigy by his relatives, and the 
other ceremonies are performed in the usual fashion. Mhen a man has died a sudden or violent 
death, it is thought right for his son to make a pilgrimage to Gaya and perform the sraddh 
ceremony there in order to secure the repose of his soul. 

The high-flown titles — Bhupal, Bhupati, Bhusur. Eahuja — in use among Rajputs, and the Occupa* 
name Chhatri itself indicate the exalted pretensions of the tribe and their traditions concern- 
ing their original occupation. Many Rajputs still cling to the belief that governing and status. 
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bearing arms are their proper business iti life ; and the-e notions lead them to regard education, 
and more especially the higher education, iu much tli“ same light as a medieval warrior looked 
upon the clerkly studies ef his time. For this reason the Rajputs as a body have rather 
dropped behind in the modern struggle for existence, where hook learning counts for more than 
strength of arm, and the more intelligent members of the tribe are quite conscious that their 
position is by no means what it was in the classical ages of Hindu trad tion. Their relations 
to the land still help them to maintain* a show of respectability and importance. Many of 
them are zamvuldrs , and those who hold cultivating tenures claim in virtue of their caste a 
remission of rent of their homestead lands. The jdh*raiga f or headman of a Biluir village is 
frequently a Rajput. He collects the rents and receives in return a yearly allowance, known 
nspagri, from the zcimindar. Hajputs are never artisans, and it is unusual to And them en- 
gaging in any kind of trade. Iu theory their social status is second only to that of the 
Brahman, but in Bengal Proper, where great Rajput homes do not exist, popular usage would, 
I think, place them below the Baidya and the Kayasth. Even in Bihar the Babhans claim 
precedence over Rajputs on the ground that they themselves will not touch the handle iparifiath 
or lagna of the plough, and that they use the full wpanayan ritual when investing their 
childi en w ith the janeo or sacred thread, whereas the Rajputs plough and milk cows w ith their 
own hands, and shuffle on th e janeo in a rough-and-ready fashion when a boy gets married 

In respect of diet the Rajputs conform generally to the practice of high caste Hindus. 
The flesh of the goat, the deer and the hare, the pigeon, quail and ortolan may alone be eaten, 
and these animals, if not killed in hunting, must be slaughtered in a particular way {jhaiaka J 
by cutting the head off at a single stroke. Fish is lawful food. Mine is supposed to he for- 
bidden. As regards the taking of food from members of other castes, the following rules are 
n force : — 

A Rajput cannot take IcacheJii food, «.<?., rice or dal or anything that is cooked with water, 
from any one but a Brahman. Takd food, such as parched grain, sweetmeats and the like, he 
may take from a man of any caste higher than his own or from a Dhanuk, Kurmi, Kabar, 
Lohar, Barhi, Kumhar, Goala, Mallah, Hajjam, Mali, Sonar, Laheri, or Gareri, provided that 
no salt or turmeric has been used in the making. These condiments he will add himself.; 
Water is governed by tbe rules applicable to paihi food. Rajputs may not use the h"kdh& 
of any other caste, but may smoke tobacco prepared by men of any caste except the Dosadh, 
Dorn, Chamar, Musabar and Dhobi. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF TIIE RlJPUT. 


RIjput, Iishatriya, Cliliatri or Clihetri, Balmja, Blmpal, Blnipati, Bkusur. 

Titles Babu, Baraik, Barman, Khan, Malik, Mandal, Rai, Raut, Samant, Singh, 
Sipahi, Thakur. ° 


Sub-tribes. 

In Bihar — 

Snryabansi, 

Surajbausi. 


Cliandrabansi. 

Sombansi. 


Asrniknl. 

Bliojpuria, 

Jadubansi. 


A ma if Ilia 
Baffhail or Barbel. 
Baralii. 

Baraia. 

Banrair. 

Besaiii. 1 

Bliadaria. 

Bharsuria. 

Birwa. 

Cliandail. 

Chanbaria. 

Ckaiibbaii, 

Pandwar. 

Oaliarwar. 

Gan rani, 
llariliobans. 

J a sat bar. 

Baits, 

Rauaudliia. 

Barnar. 

Budlibansi, 

Pamanvar. 

Pamrar. 

Eli Ar. 

Gablaut. 


Septs. 


Kachliwali. 

Kakan. 

Ramvar. 

Karnwar. 

Kliati. 

Kinwar. 

Rulcliulia. 

Kulkaria. 

Kurminia. 

Maul war. 
Aikumbli. 
Kimundili. 

Paniar, 

Pari liar. 

Ra<rliiibansi, 

Ralitaiir. 

Raksaiu. 

Kail war. 

Kapur. 

Ransik. 

Kusbausi. 

Mahraur. 1 

Aarauui, 

Aautlmi or Lautni. 
Aisau. 


Rauft. 

Ranaimi. 

Sailer. 

Sarnia. 

Siruait. 

Sir ni 3. 

Sisodhia. 

Somwar. 

Snkaluaki. 

Sukarbar. 

Surklii. 

Sunvar. 

Tarwar. 

Tilauta. 

Tonyar. 

lijain. 


Oli-Ar. 

Sabaruia. 

Sakarwar. 

Sentiar. 

Subausi. 

Sulanklii, 

Tekha, 

Tetia. 


i Itesain, (haubhan, and Maliraur cannot 
ancestor. 


intermarry, being supposed to be descended from the same 
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Septs, 

Ckaudliria. Mali. 

Malito. 

In Bardwan Division — 

Baigori. 

Baradai. 

Mulki. 


Sub-tribe*. 

In Chota Nagpur — 

Maiwe or Mar-Rajput. 


The following septs are common to all 

Aliir-Paik. 


the sub-tribes of Rajputs in Bihar : 


Ataia. 

Atliral. 

Backkil. 

Bauanipur. 

Banaphar. 

Bardkia. 

Bardia. 

Barhwatia. 

Barnia. 

Basbaria. 

Kasha via. 

Beruar. 

Bhadania. 

Bhalesnltan. 

Bliandari. 

BharchuiliS. 

Bhatgaina. 

Bliora. 

Blintha. 

Bic-hila. 

Bijkunia. 

Biuria. 

Bisokia. 

Bumlela. 

Cliakwau. 

Challink. 

I)li Sn. 

Dliaul. 

Dlieklia. 

Dlior. 

Diksliit. 

Donwar. 

Dorowar. 

Durgbausi. 

Gaigwar. 

Gain. 

Gajkesar. 

Gaiidliauria. 

Ganliwaria. 

Gargbansi. 

Garlnvar. 


Gandliania. 

Ganlani. 

Ganra. 

Gelinana. 

Hara. 

Hudda. 

Jadan. 

Jadawar. 

Jadnbansi. 

Kaehnaria. 

Kakir. 

Kalhans. 

K dinar. 

Kanakwar, . 

Kandwar. 

Karangarliya. 

Karcholia. 

Karjliulia. 

Karmwar. 

Karsa._ 

Kliauna. 

Kliarbaliia. 

Kliat. 

Khechar. 

Korwar. 

Knchliaiiia. 

Rnka 

Rnknrbans. 

Knndail. 

Knsbhabani. 

Lalitaur. 

Lalinlia. 

Lakat • 

Loh t ami a. 

Lukum. 

Madliwal. 

Malmar. 

Mandiar. 

Maralbai. 

Ma rli war. 

Mariar. 

Mannaclili. 


Mannas. 

Melira. 

Mehri. 

Meudru. 

Xagbausi. 

\imri. 

Pacliliania. 

Paclitaria. 

Pail war. 

Palki. 

Plietia. 

Pundnl. 

Purnbansi. 

Rachhnaui. 

Raikwar. 

Raj knar. 

Raj war. 

Reklianr. 

Raksel. 

Rank war. 

Rorali. 

Sankarwar. 

Segul. 

Siliogia. 

Silewar. 

Sinduria. 

Singliinia. 

Sinnanr. 

Sir net. 

Sisonia. 

Sombansi. 

Sukulhaiis. 

Sninair. 

Taia. 

Tamar, 

Tannan. 

Tan nr. 
Tends! n. 
Tiar. 

Tilakchandi. 

Lilt. 


The Rajputs also use the Brahmanical gotras or sections, of which the following are 
generally found in the caste:— 


Baiaglirapad. Kasyapa. 

Batsya. Kansika, 

Bliaradwaja. Nag. 


Parasara. 

Prasidlia. 

Sandilya. 
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Name. 

Distribu- 

tion. 

Internal 

structure. 


Traditions 
of origint 


3. Of the Scytho-Dravidiaii Tract. 


PRABHU. 


[ Bombay Ethnographic Survey .] 


This caste is also called (i Chandra Seniya Prabhu ” and incorrectly Parbhu. 

It figures in the Sanads and State papers of past dynasties under the form Prabhu. The 
caste is distributed throughout the Presidency, but the greater portion are residents of Thana 
and Kolaba districts, or Bombay City. The total for the Presidency at the census of 1901 was 
21,941, of which 5,162 were found in Thana, 5,782 in Kolaba and 2,922 in Bombay City. 

There are the following exogamous divisions 


GOTRAS. 

(1) Kashyapa, 

(2) Rrip. 

(3) Dewal. 

(4) Vaidliruva. 

(5) Bliargawa. 

(6) Sliandilya. 

(7) Paingva, 

(8) Atri. 

(9) Yisvamitra. 

The " Gotras” unlike those of the Brahmans, do not indicate that a family included in 
any one of them is the descendant of the particular Rishi whose name it bears, but the 
members of the Gotra claim to be merely disciples of the eponymous Rishi. 

The caste claims to rank as Kshatriya and to be one of the three twice-born castes 
the members of which are authorized to perform the Upanayana ceremony. The custom 
of not allowing marriage in the same Gofras , therefore, is obeyed out of reverence for the 
Rishis whose guidance was required iu early times as Gurus for performance of the Upa- 
nay an ceremony by the ancestors of this community. 

There are no endogamous divisions. Formerly Davne Prabhus were considered to be an 
endogamous sub-division and did not inter-marry, though they might take food, with the 
Chandra Seniya. But after satisfying themselves that the Davne Prabhus were originally 
Chandra Seniya Kayastha Prabhus who had gone to Daman to reside, and had thus acquired 
the name Davne, the Chandra Seniya branch resumed marriage connections with this division. 
They are now treated on an entirely equal footing. The re-union of the branches is of 
comparatively recent date, and may he taken to exemplify an interesting tendency in certain 
societies towards the removal of barriers due to geographical causes, barriers which improved 
means of communication is likely, in many instances, to undermine. A member of the caste 
must marry within the caste, and outside the Gotra or exogamous sub-division. Inter- 
marriage is forbidden between those who are related as Sapindds. This relationship extends 
to six degrees when the common ancestor is a male, and to four degrees when this common ances- 
tor is a female. In reckoning degrees of relationship, the person under consideration is excluded. 
Thus, beginning from the bride or bridegroom, six or four degrees exclusive of the couple, i.e. t 
six for the male ancestor and four iu case of a female, must be counted without encountering a 
common progenitor, if marriage between tbe parties is to be permitted. 

The caste claims descent from Chandrasena, a Kshatriya king of Oudh. According to the 
Renuka Mahatmya of the Padma (?) Skandha Puran it is alleged that after Parashuram, in ful- 
filment of his vow to destroy all Kshatriyas, had killed Arjuna and King Chandrasena, he 
discovered that Chandrasena* s wife had taken refuge with Dalabhya, one of Ihe Rishis or Seers, 
and that she was with child. To carry out his vow Parashuram went to the sage, who asked 
him to name the object of his visit, assuring him that his wish would be fulfilled. Parashuram 
replied that he wanted Chandrasena' s wife. The sage without any hesitation brought the lady 
and Parashuram delighted with the success of his scheme promised to grant the sage anything 
he might ask. The sage asked for the unborn child, and Parashuram agreed to give him the 
child, on the sage engaging that it and its offspring should be trained as clerks, not as 
soldiers. The child was named Som Raja and his sons Vishwanatha, Mahadeo, Bhanu, and 
Luxumidhar and their descendants were called Prabhu. They were called Kayastha Parbhu 
by the Sudras who could not pronounce the word Prabhu, and Brahmans, taking advantage 
of this mispronunciation, declared that their true name was Parbhu, that is, bastard or people 
of irregular birth. The word, however, is spelt Prabhu in letters and deeds granted to those of 
the community who served the Satara and Peshwa governments ; and it must be noted that the 
claims of the Prabhus to the position and rites of Kshatriyas were admitted even as recently as 
in the days of the Peshwas. 

The descendants of Chandrasena are believed to have ruled over Oudh and all old documents 
agree in placing the original home of this caste in Oudh. There is further evidence on this 
point of origin in the admitted fact that the original sanctuary of the goddess < ‘Vinza^ ,, or 
Vindhyaehalawasini worshipped by some families of the community is situated on a hill known 
as Mndhyachal situated near Mirzapur in the United Provinces, In this same province the 


(10) Garga. 

(11) Bkardvaja. 
(18) Gautam. 

(13) Jamdagni. 

(14) Yasishta. 

(15) Blirigu. 

(16) Agasti. 

(17) Raibkya. 


(18) Bhaguf. 

(19) Sankliyayan, 

(20) Maitrayan. 

(21) Gandhamadau. 

(22) Vyaghra. 

(23) Kapil. 

(24) Pulaha. 

(25) Samir, 
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celebrated hermitage of the sage Dalabhya, who was the proverbial protector of the caste 
from the persecution of Parashuram, in memory of which fact the caste has adopted a common 
Gotra Dalabhya in addition to the special one, is situated on the banks of the Ganges, 16 
miles from Raibareli and 14 miles to the north of Fatehpur. From Oudh some Prabhus seem to 
have gone to Nepal and Kashmir, while some took refuge at Mount Abu. Others again settled 
near Tal Bhopal and a few in Prabhas. Although the Prabhus found in Nepal and elsewhere 
have no social intercourse with the Kayastha Prabhus of ,* Western India, it seems probable 
from the foregoing account that they are all come from one stock. They all claim a Kshatriva 
origin. Those who sought an asylum in Kashmir established their position there and acquired 
estates for the service they rendered to the State. The author of the Rajatarangini, a Sansktit 
historical poem which narrates the history of Shriharsha and other Kashmir kings, was the son 
of a Prabhu minister of Kashmir, Mahamatya Champak Prabhu. This suggests that the 
ministers of Kashmir were styled Prabhu, lord, a synonym for Kshatriya. Nearly eighty 
Prabhu families are said to have come from Oudh to Tal Bhopal, and the author of the 
Prabhuratnamala and other antiquarians are of opinion that the Gupta dynasty which ruled 
over Central India for more than eight centuries sprang from this stock. The surnames of 
some families such as Gupte, Raje, Pradhan, Chaturbal alias Chaubal, Ranadip alias Ran dive, 
Dalapati alias Dalavi, Thakur alias Thakare, and others seem to have been adopted by those 
families from the positions they held in the Gupta period, just as the surnames of Chitnis, Fadnis, 
Potnis, Karkhanis, Sabnis, Jamenis, and others seem to have been accepted by some families 
from the occupation or office they held under the Maratha rule. The Guptas had established 
their power in 319 A.D. and made their capitals at various places. That their rule spread over 
a great part of the country is proved by the stone-inscriptions, and coins and copper plates found 
at various places. That this Gupta dynasty had connection with this branch c£ the Haihaya 
Kshatriyas is suggested by the fact that their coins bear the mark of the goddess Saraswati 
riding on a peacock with a trishul or trident in her hand, a goddess held in great reverence 
by the caste to this day. Cunningham also says that the Gupta kings of Mahakosal were 
Haihaya kings of the Lunar Dynasty. He is successful in tracing a family which, though calling 
itself Thakur, claimed to be Kshatriyas of the Haihaya branch of the Lunar Kshatriya race 
which ruled overMahakosala. Instances of names such as Guptas or Gupte and Thakurs alias 
Thakare are common. A Haihaya prince of the Lunar Kshatriya race is considered an ancestor 
of the caste giving fresh ground for the belief that the caste may originally have been 
connected with the Gupta dynasty. The Silhar and other kings in the Deccan and southern 
parts of India once admitted the suzerainty of the Guptas. Many Prabhus held high posts at the 
courts of the Silhar princes and controlled the civil and military administration of the country. 
In a stone-inscription found at Cheul, dated 1088 A.D., the name of one Yelji Prabhu is found. 
In the same way in a stone-inscription of the time of a Silhar prince Aparaditya, dated 1182 A.D., 
it is mentioned that Anant-raya Prabhu was the officer who governed Sahasashti, now Salsette, 
joarganaox taluka; and the Prabhus have a Sashtikar family among them. The inscription 
is said to have been written by a Kayastha by name Yalig Pandit. Pandit in those days 
meant a writer. The Prabhus who settled about this time in the Konkan, Maval and Maha- 
rashtra controlled the civil administration of the country. These were the people who kept the 
accounts of the land revenue and were entitled Deshapandits. The word Deshapandita was 
afterwards changed into Deshapande. These Deshapandits now known as Deshapandes, had 
to colonise the waste lands in the country and were also held responsible for the civil adminis- 
tration and the revenues of the land. It was their business to write the documents pertaining 
to the land as is the practice even now. It is therefore not unnatural that the stone-inscription 
above referred to should have been written by Yalig Pandit of the Kayastha Prabhu caste. 
Almost all Deshapandits or Deshapandes in the Maval and Konkan are Kayastha Prabhus. 

The history of their fFatans or hereditary land grants of Prabhu families also shows that 
they were acquired before the Mahomedan power was introduced anck established in the Konkan 
and the Deccan. The fact that the Puran (< Sahyadri Khand/' which is said to have been 
written about the 10th century, makes mention of the Chandraseniya Prabhus as Kayasthas 
to signify their new profession is also corroborative evidence of the fact that the Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhus had settled on the slopes of Sahyadri mountains at or about this 
period. There is another inscription of the time of the Silhar princes. It is a grant made 
by a Silhar king, Hirapal, to a Brahman, and the name of his minister, Lakshman Prabhu, 
is mentioned in it. From the genealogies of some of the families in this community, we 
learn that the ancestors of some of them served the Kings of Chitor and other Rajput 
dynasties. The name of Shripat Prabhu of the ancestors of the Satara Chitnis family is 
inscribed upon the pillar at Chitor in connection with a victory gained by Rana Lukshman 
Sinha. This information is also given in the genealogy in the possession of the family. 
There is an endorsement on it that the genealogy is embodied with the genealogies of forty 
other families in the Vansha Vriksha which is in the records of the Raja of Satara. The 
Konkan, that is the Thana and Kolaba districts, the old northern boundary of Ratnagiri, 
the Maval, i.e., the slopes of the Sahyadri including Poona, Satara, Kolhapur, Daman and 
Baroda State, are the chief centres of this community, and it is generally believed that 
these places with the exception of Baroda were the first settlements of the caste when they 
came from the north. The representatives of the caste in the Baroda State are so numerous 
that, were it not for the history of the Marathas which does not support such a conclusion, it 
might be inferred that this* caste settled there during their progress from north to south. 

It would be interesting to discover which of the places already mentioned were first selected 
by the community when they came from the north, and at what period the immigrants 
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arrive i. It is a common saying among the old men of the community that their ancestors 
arrived in numbers from "Chitor and the vicinity to settle in the Konkan and Maval, an<J 
joined those who had already settled there when Mandavgad was sacked by Alla-ud-din in 1295. 
In the year 313, when the Gupta Emperors took Malva from the Shaka kings and there 
established their rule, the fort of Mandu must have passed into their hands ; though evidence 
on the point is wanting, there is ample proof that the Guptas had full sway over the country 
up to the borders of Khandesh. Various branches o£ the Guptas were established in this tract 
of country. The Gnptas of Mahakosal are well-known to be one of them. This house was 
connected with the kings of Vakatak or Vindhya Shakti. In the same way there may . have 
been some connection between the Kings of Mandavgad and the Guptas. From an inscription 
found at the Ajanta Caves and Toran-Mal, it appears that Pravarsen, son of Prabhawati Gupta, 
the daughter of Shri-dev Gupta, was lord of the fortress Toran-Mal. The Vindhya Shakti 
princess, of whom this Pravarsen was born, subsequently became very powerful, and extended her 
rule over Malva as far as the confines of Khandesh, The caste was at one time widely diffused 
in the west and south of India. There are instances of families who even now say that they 
formerly inhabited Hyderabad, in the Deccan, and came to this side after the establishment of 
Maratha rule. The Tamhanes and Eanases originally served the Mahomedan Emperors at 
Bedar and Bijapur. They subsequently entered the service of the Nizam and then came over 
to the Marathas. Sanads in their possession prove this. There are families living in the Nizam's 
territory who claim to be Kshatriya Kayasthas and follow the Vedie religion. They allege 
that they came from the north and took service with the Musalmans. Some Prabhus in the 
Karnatak have adopted the Jain religion, but they still style themselves Prabhu and are the 
holders of estates such as Deshmukh or Deshpande Vatans . They are known as Desais. 
From this it may fairly be concluded that the Kshatriya Prabhus, nick-named Kayasthas, who 
were able to maintain communication with their caste-fellows in the Konkan or Maval, formed 
one caste known as Chandra Seniya Kayastha Prabhus. 

The history of this caste is readily traceable since the introduction of Mahomedan rule in 
the Deccan. They served that government diligently in civil and military affairs. Peace 
was secured in the country by the Mahomedan rulers by renewing the Vatans of the 
Deshmukhs and Deshpanclits or Deshpandes in ratifying their grants. After the great 
famine in 1396, very signal service to the country was rendered by these Deshmukhs and 
Deshpandes by re-colonisiug it and by helping in the restoration of peace. At this time 
they had to perform military service in order to quell the rebellious mountainous tribes. 
The Emperor of Bedar sent M ulk-ultijar in 1129 with an army to help these Deshmukhs and 
Deshpandes in the settlement of the country. Titles were bestowed upon some of the 
Deshmukhs which are enjoyed by those families to this day. The title Abhangrdo (invincible) 
of the Parbhu Deshmukh at At wane, and the title of Sarjerao (distinguished) of the Deshmukh 
of Nate, as well as the title Adarrao (worthy of high respect) of the Prabhu Deshpandes of 
Maval are well-known. In this way they helped the Mahomedan rulers in maintaining civil 
order and protecting the fortresses from foreign aggression. The vatans continued to the 
Chaubals of Cheul, Nadkars of Mahad, Deshmukhs of Nate and Nizampuv in the Konkan, and 
Vaidya and Digkes of the Mavals, and many other Deshpandes and Kulkarnis bear ample 
historical testimony to the fact. We find the name of one Parasharam Prabhu Karnik in a 
Sanad as far back as about 1126 granted by the Emperor of Bedar to the Vajaseniya Brahmans. 
He was a courtier of the Emperor and was appointed to settle the disputes of the Brahmans. 

The caste distinguished itself during the Maratha rule, and was one of the chief sources 
of the strength of Shivaji and his successors. Murar Ba ji Deshpande of Mahad, Vishvasrao 
Nanaji, Babaji Boaji, DadjiRaghunath and others were eminent military and civil Prabhu 
officers of Shivaji. Balaji Aoji Chitnis was his chief adviser and secretary, Shivaji was 
favourably disposed to the caste. On one occasion be dismissed all the Brahmans who held 
high posts and engaged Kayastha Prabhus in their places, and in reply to complaints he 
remarked that while all the Musalman places of trust held by Brahmans had been given 
up without a struggle, those held by Prabhus had been most difficult to take, and that one of 
them, Rajpuri, had not yet been taken. The brothers Lingo Shankar and Visaji Shankar 
helped Rajaram in safely conveying his family to Jinji. Khanclo Ballal played a great part 
in Maratha history in the reorganization of the Maiatha power. Prayagji Anant, the 
ancestor of the famous Raoji Apaji of later Maratha history, defended the fort of Satara, and 
Mahadaji Baji, brother of the illustrious Murar Baji Prabhu and the ancestor of the Sardar Potnis 
family, recovered Sinhgad and other places from the Musalmans when Rajaram was at Jinji. 
These and others were the chief supporters of the new Hindu dynasty that was established in 
Maharashtra. The Sanaih granted by the Nizam to Yyankat Prabhu Tamhane testify to the 
gallant service he rendered to the State with five thousand horse in several campaigns. 
Vyankat Prabhu was granted in his old age the Faujadri Mahal Jaghir of the districts of 
Eatiabad (now Dhamrj and Khujista Buniad (now Aurangabad). His sons Lakshman, 
Mahadeo, and Goviml succeeded to the Jaghir . Of these sous, Lakshman Prabhu was after- 
wards very useful to the Bhoslas of Nagpur and Akalkot in the establishment of their power. 
Even during the rule of the Peshwas the warlike brothers Sakharam Hari and Baburao Hari 
Gupte, of whose unswerving loyalty to their master Nana Fadanavis was extremely jealous, and 
Nilkanthrao Page played a conspicuous part in the maintenance of Maratha rule. Murar Rao 
Daulat rendered gallant service to Sinclia in capturing Gulam Kadir of Delhi, upon which 
the well-known “ Diwani Mutalki Sanad ” was obtained from the Emperor of Delhi; Raoji 
Appaji made the Gaekwar's rule secure in Gujarat; Vithalrao DevajPs name is still held in 
great reverence and respect in Kathiawar; Bapuji Haghunath Dighe was a popular Divan 
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at Dhar. At the present day members of the Prabhu caste hold places of trust both in 
Native States and uuder the British Government to whom they have always exhibited 
conspicuous loyalty. 

As a rule girls must be married after the completion of the eighth year aud before Marriage, 
attaining puberty, the boys generally being from four to six years older. Polygamy is allowed, 
but it is resorted to mainly in cases of failure of male issue. It is highly unpopular 
and has very largely died out. Polyandry is strictly prohibited. The first of the eight 
forms of marriage, known as Brahma, is followed by this community, and the procedure is 
conducted according to the Rig Prayoga. The Brahma form consists in the gift of the 
daughter clothed only with a single robe to a man presumably learned in the “ Vedas 39 whom 
her father voluntarily invites and respectfully receives. In the actual marriage ceremony 
there are numerous stages of which the following are the principal : — 

(1) 44 Yagnisehaya,” i.e. 9 settlement by word. 

(2) j 4 ' Simantpujan,” i.e reception and adoration of the bridegroom at the entrance of 

the town. 

(3) 4i Vadhugriliagainau,” i.e going to the place of the bride. 

(I) ‘ 4 Madkuparka,” i.e., a respectful offering made to a guest or the bridegroom on his 
arrival at the door of the father of the bride. 

(5) 4 * Parasparaniriksliail,” i.e., the ceremony of gazing at each other through the 

screen called 44 Antarpat.” and of garlanding the bridegroom by the bride. 

(6) 44 Kanyadau,” i.e., the ceremony of giving away the girl in marriage. 

(7) 44 Vivalialioma,” ie. 9 offering of oblation by throwing ghi into the consecrated fire 

in honour of the marriage. 

{a) 44 Pauigrahana, M i.e., ceremony of taking by the hand. 

(5) 41 Lajahoma,” i.e., throwing parched grains into the consecrated fire. 

(c) 44 Saptapadi,” i.e., the ceremony of bride and bridegroom walking together 
seven steps round the sacred fire after which the marriage becomes 
irrevocable. 

The Vivdhahoma ending in Saptapadi is the operative and essential portion of the 
ceremony. On completion of the last step the actual marriage is considered to be complete. 

^ hile using the Brahma form the Prabhus have retained certain special customary observances 
which go to prove or rather to keep in remembrance their “ Kshatriya ” origin, such as • 

(1) The marriage of the Prabhus must necessarily be in a mandap (pendalj and in the 

presence of all relations and friends like the Swayamwar in a Sahha of the 
olden Kshatriya period, whereas the Brahmans perform their marriages in the 
inner part of the house. 

(2) Two unsheathed sw-ords are crossed over the head of the couple from behind. 

The remarriage of widows is not permitted nor is divorce allowed. A woman may be 
abandoned by her husband on the ground of misconduct or of a change of religion, etc., a wife 
so renounced cannot marry again. A man can be divorced by his wife for a change of religion, 
but she cannot marry again in such a case. 

The Hindu law of inheritance is followed by the caste. Inheri- 

tance 

The members of the caste follow- the Vedic form of religion, and are Shaiva* . They Religion, 
worship Siva in preference to other members of the Hindu Trinity, a usage based on 
immemorial custom and the assumed superior potency of this deity. They are followers of 
the Advaita school of Sankaracharya, but also worship Vishnu, Ganpati, and other gods. 

Such of the minor gods as are admittedly manifestations of the supreme spirit are recognized 
by the Prabhus. Khandoba and Bhairao are regarded as incarnation of Siva, and the 
goddesses Ekavira, Vinzai, Vyaghrambari as manifestations of Parvati, the wife of Siva. 

Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial purposes and for the recitals of 
mantras , but the actual ceremony is performed by the members of the community. These 
priests are received on terms of equality by other Brahmans. No other class of Hindus 
can serve them as priests. Prabhus burn their dead, but infants who have not cut their teeth as 
well as persons dying of small-pox are buried. The ashes, whenever possible, or a few bones 
at least are finally disposed of in holy waters. In the case of burial the head is placed towards 
the south. The Shraddhas and funeral obsequies are the only ceremonies performed for the 
salvation of ancestors. No particular ceremonies are prescribed for the propitiation of 
childless ancestors or persons who have died a violent death. The funeral obsequies are 
performed during the first thirteen days after death. Oblations of cooked rice are offered every 
day in consequence of w T hich the soul of the dead attains a spiritual body limb by limb till on 
the thirteenth day it is enabled to start on its journey. During the first year after death the 
offering is repeated every month as the soul accomplishes each portion of its journey. In twelve 
months the journey ends and a Shrdddha ceremony is performed on an extensive scale 
on the anniversary of the death. This ceremony is repeated on each successive anniversary. 

In the dark half of Bhadrapada a Shrdddha ceremony technically called Paksha or Mahd~ 
laya Shraddha is performed for the benefit of the deceased on the day of the month on 
which he died. If the Mahal ay a Shrdddha is not performed on the proper date within the 
fortnight, it may be postponed till any day before the sun enters Vrischik or Capricorn. The 
Mahdlaya Shrdddha of a person dying a violent death is performed on the thirteenth of the 
fortnight which is called Ghaydl Trayodashi, i.e., the thirteenth day for a violent death. 

Besides this, daily oblations of water are offered to the dead after i( Sandhya 33 adoration. The 
leading rite in the Shrdddha is the offering of the funeral ball made of cooked rice. Three such 
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balls are offered to the three paternal ancestors, three to the three maternal ancestors, and the 
rest of the ancestors receive a smaller ball, while the remote relations only receive oblations of 
water. 

The caste is not named after any animal, plant, weapon, or implement. Arms are 
now worshipped on the Dassara holiday which is the commencement of the military year, 
an apparent survival of a worship appropriate to warlike times. On the fifth day after the 
birth of a child sword and pen, paper and ink are worshipped, the sword being the symbol of 
the Kshatriya origin and the pen, paper, and ink that of the present occupation of a writer. 
The cow is regarded as sacred and is worshipped. It is not used for labour of any kind and is 
universally regarded as a symbol of the deity Gayitri. The only other animal worshipped by the 
Prabhus like other Hindus is the serpent. The serpent worship has a legendary justifica- 
tion in the ancient myth that the earth rests on the hood of a thousand headed cobra, called 
u Shesh*” whose mighty coils form also the resting place of the great Lord of the Universe. In 
honour of this Indian Atlas, the divine cobra, the cobras are worshipped once in every 
year on Nagpanchami day, and in some families a golden image of a cobra is chosen as 
object of special worship, along with the Shivlingam (where it represents Vasuki). 

Tulas , Pimpal , Tad , Avail , Shami , Umbar are considered sacred trees and are worshipped 
generally on particular days assigned for the worship of each of them. The tulas is found 
before every u Hindu ” house and is daily worshipped by women. 

The original occupation of a Prabhu was that of a soldier until by force of 
circumstances he became a writer. Between these extreme traditions of war and peace they 
continually worked in politics and rose to be great generals, ministers, politicians and secre- 
taries. They have not given up these occupations up to the present time and they either 
serve in the army in high capacities in the Native States, or are Government servants. The 
only new professions which they hitherto have been induced to take up are those of lawyers, 
doctors, and engineers. A great number hold responsible posts under the British Govern- 
ment, and in the Native States, or are eminent professional men. Some of them are 
Jaghirddrs , Indmdars and land-owners. 

Some of them are agriculturists being— 

(1) “ Ehots” analogous to Zamindars. 

(2) Tenure-holders such as Deshmukhs, Deshpandes, Patils, Kulkarnis, Mirasdars, 

Inamdars, Jaghirdars, Mokashis, Nadgoudas, Sar- Deshmukhs, and Malguzars. 

(3) Occupancy or non-occupancy ray at s claiming partly or wholly remission in respect 

of the grant for the land they hold. 

(4) There are no nomadic cultivators. 

(5) There are no landless day-labourers. 

Formerly the Sword and now the Pen can be deemed to be the implement characteristic 
of this caste. 

The caste does not eat the leavings of any people, not even their own. The Prabhus of 
the present day are, as a rule, vegetarians, and in public dinners of the caste animal food of 
every kind is strictly excluded. But in private dinners mutton and fish with scales appear on 
the table. Prabhus living up-country very rarely eat flesh. As regards wine and other alcoholic 
drinks, many of the caste allow them, hut only in private. The caste does not eat Kachi , 
Pakki , drink or smoke with any lower caste. No Prabhu would smoke a cigar or cheroot or 
pipe, etc., used by his caste fellow, much less by a man of any other caste. The Brahmans 
generally do not object to take pakki food from the hands of Prabhus. Except from vege- 
tarian Brahmans of Maharashtra, the Chandra Seniya Kayastha Prabhus will not take Pakki , 
Kachi or water from any other caste. 

Gujarati Brahmans are sometimes employed at some places by local custom as water- 
bearers, but not as cooks. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE CHANDRASENI PRABHUS. 

(ancient) and family surnames with their modified variations form- 


The Gotras and Eulds 
ing exogamous groups. 

Gotras . 

Kaskyapackarya. 

Oarude, The eagles among men. 

Gupte, The masters of valleys, or caves. 
*Ballire, The deaf. 

Kripackarya, 

Donde, The big bellied. 

Kapilackarya. 

*Rama*tke, (Kale) Head of the Kamathis 
or camp followers, 

Kripackarya. 

Dikskit, (Dighe) Performers of the Tajna. 
Raibyacharya. 

Gadakari, Governors of forts, 

•Ravara, Heads of the Ravs ( Bav + Vara), 


Devalacharya. 

Kskipre, (Kshatriya, Raje) Rulers or resi- 
dents of the Kshipra valley. 

* Ska the, The cunning. 

Agastyackarya. 

Jayavant, The victorious. 

Skringarpnre, (Tungare) Residents, or 
ruler's of Shringarpur. 

Javalekar, (Javale) Residents of Javal. 
Bkargavaekarya. 

Karnataki, (Karnik) Residents of Kanara, 
Pradkan, Ministers. 

Shankkyayanackarya. 

Ranadive, Lights of the battle-field* 
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Gotras— oonolude<l 
Shiakbyayanacbarya— concluded. 

Sale, Owners of the *tti, or hangmen. 
Satpnte, Seven brothers. 

Patankar, Residents of Pattan. 
Vasbisbtbacbarya. 

Tamhane, (Tambe) Tamhan is a sacrificial 
pot. Tambe means copper. 
Gaatam5cb5rya. 

Plianase, jack frnit. (Rough outside and 
sweet within.) 

Jamdasruyacharya. 

•Kbatik, Butchers— merciless marauders. 
Maitrayanacbarya. 

Bendre. (Durve). 

Kanshikacharya. 

Vaidya, Physicians. 

# Pan?ule, Lame. 

Korde, Dry. 

Gandhamadanacbarya. 

Likliite, Writers. 

Vyaghracbarya. 

*Vivade, (Helbhat) Holders of discussion. 

Pulbacbarya. 

Davane, Residents of Daman. 
Samiracharya 

•Vaglmle, (Vaghal) Tigers. 
SMndilyacharya 

Chitre, Painters, or beautiful like a pic- 
ture. 

Atreyacbarya. 

Mobile, Enamoured. 

•Yakliare, Keepers of store houses, or com- 
missariat godowns, 

Naidbruvacharya. 

•Make, Mute. 

Gargacbarya. 

# Ulkand, Shooting stars. 

Bha^uryacMrya. 

Bkise, Lotus stocks. 

Bhardvajacbarya. 

Chaubale, (Chaubal, chavak) Commanders - 
in- Chief. 

Paingyacbarya. 

Kbale, Shrouded like the moon behind the 
clouds. 

* Tivekar, (Tilekar) Residents of Tive or 
Tile. 

* Devupatre, Givers, bestowers of favours. 

* Extinct or obsolete, although found in 
ancient texts. Possibly changed into official or 
titular names acquired from time to time, which 


are often taken in addition to the ancient family 
names as follows 

Abbansrrftv, Tenacious, or invincible, 
idar-rav, The respectable, high. 

AdkikSri, “ Authority.” 

Cbitnis or Chitnaris, Secretary. 
Desbmukh, Chief Revenue Officer. 
Despande, Revenue Officer. 

Divan, Minister. 

Daftaradar, Chief Accountant. 

Faraskbane, Head of the palace Si faraskha- 
na.” 

Hajirnis, Keeper of the roll. 

Jamenis, Accountant. 

Karklianis, Departmental heads. 

Kotwal, Police officers. 

Kulkarni, Village Accountant. 
Katbiawad-Diwanji, Minister for Kathia- 
wad. 

Khasgivle, Hereditary ministers of the regal 
Jahagir. 

Mnlki. Revenue Officers. 

Inamdar, Free tenancy landholder. 

Mokasbi, Snb-Diviaional Officer. 

Muzumdar, Revenue Officer. 

Nazar, A Judicial Officer. 

Potuis, Treasurer. 

Saijerav, Distinguished. 

Subnis, Accountant. 

Tipnis, Customs Officials. 

Or into territorial names assumed in addi- 
tion to the titular names as 
Alibagkar, Officers. 

Ambedkar, Jahagirdar. 

Ambegavkar, Inamdar. 

Andurkar, Landlords. 

Anjurkar. Landlords. 

Asirkar, Officers of the fort of Asir. 
Dahaimkar, Hereditary Patel. 

Dbarkar, Minister and Jahagirdar. 
Junnarkar, Landlords. 

Kliarkar, Landlords of Khar. 

Kanekar, Landlords. 

Medliekar, Landlords. 

Mabadkar, Landlords. 

Mullierkar, Landlords. 

Ovalekar, Inamdar. 

P&lkar, Landlords. 

Penkar, Residents of Pen. 

Sasktikar, Officers of the Fort of Salsette. 
SatarkaT, Resident State servants. 
Slirivardbankar, Residents. 

Thanekar, Landlords. 

Talekar, Landlords. 

Yilekar, Jahiigirdars. 
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? :l. Of the Sc jtlio-Dra vidian tract. 

j 

; MARATHAS. (Peoper.) 

i - 

i 

j From the Bombay Gazetteer by Sir JAMES CAMPBELL , K.GJ.E \ 

| Constitu- The Kolhapur Marathas have a special interest, as their head, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, is 

j tion. the only representative of Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha power. As in other parts of the 

; Bombay Deccan, the fighters among the Marathi-speaking middle classes claim to be called Mara- 

} thas. Some families perhaps have an unusually large strain of northern or Rajput blood, but as a 

! class Marathas cannot be distinguished from Marathi-speaking Deccan Kunbis with whom all eat 

| and the poorer inter-marry. The names in common use among men are Chandrarav^ Janojirav, 

\ Manajirav, Prataprav, Suryajirav, and Udajirav, and among women Bayajabai, Hansabai, 

I Lalubai, Pritabai, Rajasbai, and Sakvarbai. Many men affect Rajput names as Jaysing, Ram- 

| sing, a nd PhatteSng, and others have Kunbi names as Esba, Gyanba, and Narba. Kolhapur 

j Marathas claim to belong to four branches or vanshas , Brahma vansh or the Brahma branch, 

f Shesh vansh or the Serpent branch, Som vansh or the Moon branch, and Surya vamh or the Sun 

branch. The following are said to be the surnames in commonest use among Kolhapur Mara- 
thas : Bhonsle, Chavan, Gavde, Ghatge, Ghorpade, Gujar, Ingle, Jagdale, Kadam, Kale, 
Kharde, Magar, Mohite, Nalavde, Phadtare, Povar, Rananavre, Salunke, Shende, Sinde, Sisode, 
j Sitole, Surya vanshe, and Yadav. Besides its surname, every Maratha family has its devak or 

family guardian, of which as complete a list as could be obtained is given below. In matters of 
marriage the guardian is more important than the surname and sameness of surname alone does 
not bar marriage. As a rule Marathas are middle-sized, regular-featured, and better made than 
Maratha Brahmans ; a few are handsome and warlike, but as a rule except that they are fairer 
and better mannered they cannot be known from Kunbis. The women are often fairer and slen- 
derer than Kunbi women. Both at home and abroad they speak Marathi almost as correctly as 
Brahmans, and some of them speak Kanarese fluently but not correctly. As a rule Marathas 
live in fairly aired and lighted middle-class houses, two or three storeys high, with stone and 
burnt brick walls and tiled roofs. The entrance door, which is often spacious and imposing and 
furnished with a small room called devdi for guards or watchmen, opens on a yard in which 
is a cattle shed and a stable for horses. One or two rooms in the upper storey and one or two in 
the ground floor are whitewashed and well p linted and decorated with pictures of Ganpati and 
Shiv, and fancy pictures of gymnasts wrestling, of a warship, or two tigers and a huntsman. 
These rooms are used for receptions and business. Other rooms are set apart for dining, keeping 
stores, sleeping, and cooking ; and at the back of the house is a sweet hasil or tulas pillar. Ex- 
cept a few special apartments the house is seldom clean or tidy. The houses of poor Marathas 
are smaller and have fewer rooms. All eat flesh and fish. The well-to-do eat mutton or fowls 
daily. Middle-class families use them about once a week, while the poor use them only occasion- 
ally on Basara in September-October and Shimcja in March, and during marriages. Marathas 
seldom use liquor, though no caste rule forbids either liquor or narcotics. They eat the usual 
kinds of flesh except beef and pork. At the houses of the well-to-do the food is cooked and served 
generally by servants called savalekaris or clean men, and in middle and poor families the women 
cook and serve the food. Before dining Marathas are careful to bathe and put on a fresh-washed 
cotton waisteloth. Women take their food after the men, but the Brahman practice of eating 
from their husband's plate is not strictly kept. 

Character- Asa class Marathas are simple, frank, independent and liberal, courteous, and, when kindly 
iatics. treated, trusting. They are a manly and intelligent race, proud of their former greatness, fond 
of show, and careful to hide poverty. The Maratha is proverbially dauli or fond of show. A 
Maratha may dress in a rag at home but he has always a spare dress which he himself washes, 
keeps with great care, and puts on when he goes to pay a visit. He hires a boy to attend him 
with a lantern at night, or to take care of his shoes when he goes into his friend's house and 
hold them before him when he comes out. They say that war is their calling and few Marathas 
of good family, however well educated, willingly take service as clerks. They never keep shops. 
As a rule a well-to-do Maratha has in his service a Brahman clerk called divanji or minister, 
who often takes advantage of his master's want of education to defraud him, sometimes ending 
in making his master his debtor. Maratha women are kind, affable, and simple, and, with few 
exceptions, are good wives and managers. Marathas are husbandmen, grantholders, landowners, 
and State servants. Besides the Maharaja of Kolhapur several Marathas are chiefs or sanstka - 
niks, A Maratha almost never rises early and seldom goes out in the morning. He rises about 
seven, or eight, washes, and attends to business if he has any or idles till ten chewing tobacco, 
smoking, and talking. About half past ten he bathes, dresses in a freshly-washed cotton cloth, 
marks his brow with white or red sandal, bows before the family gods which the priest has al- 
ready worshipped, repeats the names of the deities Ambabai, Ganpati, Pandurang, and Shankar, 
and bows after each name. Religious Marathas pass an hour or two in reading sacred books as 
the Gurucharitra or Life of Dattatreya, Dnyanoha's commentary on the Bhagvatgita, Shiv’s play 
or Shiv Lila, and Rukmim s choice or the Rukmini Svayamvar. Most of them lay sandal and 
flowers on their gods and drink the holy water or tirth used in washing the god's feet. Then 
the male members of the family sit in a row and take their food. After dinner they chew betel, 
smoke tobacco, and enjoy a short midday rest. They rise at three, and play at cards, dice or 
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chess. In the evening they drive, ride or wal k, or visit a friend, return about eight or nine, and 
retire to bed at ten or eleven. Marathas who have estates to manage lead regular, fairly busy 
lives ; those who have no special business pass a life of monotonous weariness in idle talk, betel- 
chewing, and smoking. Many are fond of hunting, and hunt and shoot several days in every 
month. Others spend much of their leisure under the influence of opium and hemp-water. 

Maratha women seldom leave the house, and in well-to-do families, as they have neither to cook 
nor to mind the house, they have much leisure. A Maratha matron generally spends her morn- 
ing in washing, combing, and decking her hair with flowers, in feeding her children, and in bath- 
ing. Elderly M aratha women water the sweet basil plant and lay sandal and flowers before 
Balkrishna or Mahadev, but young women are generally careless about religious rites. After 
their midday meal they hear a Purdn or holy book read by a priest, take a midday nap, look 
after the children, talk, play with dice and sometimes with sagargutus (the seeds of Ccesal pinia 
bondncetla), chew betel and tobacco, sup after the men, and retire about ten. Some Maratha 
women embroider, and a few have learnt to read and write. 

The name Maratha which rose to importance under Shahaji (1594-1664) and his son History. 
Shivaji (1627-1680) in the seventeenth century and under the Peshwas became famous through- 
out India in the eighteenth century, has a threefold application. . It is applied first to the 
section of India south of the Karbada and north of the Karnatak m which the M arfithi lan- 
guage is spoken ; second to the whole Marathi-speaking population ; and third, in a narrower 
and°more correct sense, to the bulk of the old fighting and now cultivating middle class of the 
country whose language is Marathi. The generally received origin of the. name .Maratha, an 
explanation which has the support of Mr. Fleet and Dr. Bhagvanlal,. is that it comes from 
Maharastra, the Great Country, a name which the early Sanskrit-knowing settlers in Upper 
India are supposed to have given to the unknown land to the south of Hindusthan. To this 
explanation the chief objection is the absence of any reason why the people of Northern India 
should honour the south of India with the name of Great Country or why if the name Great 
Country was at first applied to the whole Peninsular India, it shotdd come to be restricted to the 
present Marathi-speaking portions of the peninsula. If any people can be found with a suit- 
able name it seems more likely that the country took its name from the people than that the 
people took their name from the country. This view was held by the late Dr. John "Wilson 
who proposed to trace Maharashtra to Mhar-rashtra, the land of the Mhars. But though the 
Mhars are a large and important class in the Marathi-speaking country their depressed state 
makes it unlikely that the country should have been called after them. One derivation, which 
has the approval of Professor Biandarkar, remains that Maharasthra is the Sanskritised form 
of Maharattah, that is, the country of the Maharatthis or Maharatths, that is, the Great Ratthis, 
a tribe which under the name Ratta or Ratthis and its Sanskrit form Rashtrakas or Kashtrikas, 
from very earlv times have at intervals ruled in the Bombay Deccan, and Bombay Karnatak. 

In the middle of the third century before' Christ, in the ccpy of his rock-cut edicts which 
is preserved at Girnar, the Mauryan Emperor Ashok (b.c. 245 i states that he sent ministers of 
religion to the Rastikas, the Petenikas, and the Aparantas ; according to Professor Bhandarkar 
the° Aparantas are the people of the Bombay Konkan, the Petenikas are the people of Paithan, 
about fifty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, and the Rastikas or (>k.) Rashtrikas are the 
people of Maharashtra. According to Professor Bhandarkar one branch of the tribe of Rasti- 
kas or Rattas took the name cf Rashtrakutas and governed the Deccan and Konkan before 
the fifth century after Christ. They then lost power but won it back about 760 and continued 
supreme in the Deccan and Karnatak till about 970. Mr. Fleet favours the opinion that the 
name Rashtrakuta was not a Sanskritised form of Ratta, but was acquired by the holders in 
virtue of their office of managers of a rasktra or province. But the case of the Rattas who 
ruled in the Belgaum district from the ninth to the thirteenth century (S75— 1*250) and who 
claimed to be a branch of the Rashtrakutas strongly supports the view that Rashtrakuta is a 
Sanskritised form of Ratta. In the Kanarese districts* the Rattas seem to be now represented 
by the Raddis, one of the leading classes of Kanarese husbandmen. The fact that the list of 
Maratha surnames, which includes Cholke that is Chalukya, Selar or Silahara, Kadam or 
Kadamba, Yadav or Jadav, and almost all the early rulers of the Deccan, does not include Ratta, 
favours the view that the memory of the Rattas is preserved in the general term Maratha. 

The su^o-estion that a branch of the Rattas in very early times took the name of Maharatthis 
or Great Rattas is supported by the practice of the Bhoja rulers of the Konkan. and W est 
Deccan who are styled Bhojas in Ashok’s thirteenth edict (b.c. 240 and Mahabhojas in rock- 
cut inscriptions in the Bedsa caves in Poona and the Kuda caves in Kolaba of about the. first 
century aft'*r Christ. The earliest know-n mention of the name Maratha is an inscription of 
about b.c. 100 over a statue in the Nana pass rest chamber. This inscription runs Mahdrd'ha- 
graniho Viro , which probably means “ The hero, the leader of the Marathas or Great Rattas.” 

An inscription in the Bedsa caves in the Poona district of about the first century after Christ 
mentions a gift by a Maharathi queen and three other inscriptions of the same or of a slightly 
later date, one at the Bhaja caves and two at Karle both in the Poona district,, mention gifts 
by persons who call themselves M aharatthis. Mahavanso, the Ceylonese chronicle of the fifth 
century (a.d. 480) twice mentions the country of Maharattha. About toe middle of the 
seventh century (a.d. 6-14) the famous inscription at Aihole or Aivalli in South Bijapur notices 
that the Great Western Chalukya king Pulikeshi II (610—635) gained the sovereignty of 
the three Maharashtrakas which ’together contained 99,600 villages. About the same time 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang (629 — 645) describes the kingdom of Mo-ho-lach a, 
apparently Maharattha, Maharashtra, as nearly six thousand Its or twelve hundred miles in 
circuit. The capital which was towards the west near a large river, had a circumference of 
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thirty Us or six miles. Hiwen Thsang describes the people, apparently the warlike Maratha 
tribe, as tall, boastful, and proud. Whoever does them a service, he says, may count on 
their gratitude, but no one who offend^ them will escape their vengeance. If any one insults 
them they will risk their lives to wipe out the affront. If any one in trouble applies to them, forget- 
ful of themselves they will hasten to help him. When they have an injury to avenge they never 
fail to warn their enemy ; after the warning each puts on his cuirass and grasps his spear. In battle 
they pursue fugitives but do not slay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost 
a battle, instead of punishing him corporally they make him wear women's clothes, and so 
force him to sacrifice his life. The State maintains several hundred dauntless champions, who 
every time they prepare for combat, get themselves drunk with wine ; and then one of them, 
spear in hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man whom they meet on the 
road, the law does not punish them. Whenever the army goes on a campaign these braves 
march in front to the sound of the drum. They also intoxicate many hundreds of naturally 
fierce elephants. At the time of coming to blows they drink strong liquor. They run in a 
body, trampling everything under their feet. No enemy can stand before them ; and the 
king proud of possessing these men and elephants despises and slights the neighbouring 
kingdoms. About 1020 the Arab geographer A1 Biruni mentions Marhat Des as a country 
to the south of the Narbada. In 1320 the French friar Jordanus refers to “the kingdom of 
Maratha as very great/' In 1340 the African traveller Ibn Batuta notices that the people of 
Daulatabad or Devgiri were Marhathas whose nobles were Brahmans. 

From the beginning to the end of his Deccan history (1290 — 1600) the historian Ferishta 
often mentions the Marathas. In his account of the Musalman Turk conquest under Ala-ud-din 
Khilji and his generals, Ferishta refers to the Marathas as the people of the province of Mharat 
or Mherat dependent on Daulatabad and apparently considered to centre in Paitban or as it is 
written Mberopatan. In 1318 Harapal, the son-in-law of the Devgiri chief, rebelled and forced 
the Musalmans to give up several districts of Marath. In 1370 Jadhav Maratha, the chief 
of the Naiks, revolted in Daulatabad, persuaded its Musalman governor to join him, raised the 
Rathod chief of BagLin and other local leaders, and collected a great army at Paithan. Till 
the end of Brahmani supremacy (1490) some Marath* chiefs, among them the Rajas of Galna 
and Raglan in Nasik, were practically independent, paying no tribute for years at a time. After 
the close of Brahmani supremacy (1490), under the Ahmadnagar and to a less extent under 
the Bijapur kings, one or two Maratha chiefs remained nearly independent. Others were 
continued in their estates on condition of supplying troops, and others took service with their 
Musalman rulers and were granted estates and the Hindu titles of Deshmukh, Sar Deshmukh, 
Naik, Rav, and Raja. In several cases the daughters of leading Marathas were raised to be 
the w ives of Musalman kings. Of the lower ranks of Marathas many were employed as mer- 
cenary troops, most of them as cavalry but some also as infantry. On one occasion (1507) the 
bulk of the people between Paithan and Chakan in Poona are spoken of as rebellious Marathas.. 
Besides by their correct name the Marathas are often called Bargis, a wmrd of uncertain * origin. 
Shakespear seems to derive it from the Sanskrit Vargiya as it originally means a man of class 
l vary.) or family. Grant Duff describes it as a word of unknown origin apparently a slang term 
of contempt used of the local levies * by the regular foreign cavalry. In another passage Grant 
Duff states that all the troops officered by Marathas w T ere formerly called Bargis and that when 
he wrote (1826) in many parts of India the Marathas w 7 ere still known by that name. The 
following are the leading instances of the use of the term Bargi by the Musalman historians. In 
the fifteenth century, according to the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (1760) the Maratha chiefs of 
Baglan in North Nasik had for generations borne the title of the Baharji or Bargi chiefs. 
The word Bargi is applied to the Maratha * cavalry under Bijapur in 1549 and again in 1560, 
It is frequently applied to the Telugu troops and estate-holders under the Kanarese kingdom of 
Yijayanagar (1330 — 1564), and to the Bijapur troops after Bijapur (1570) extended its power 
overmuch of the territory formerly held by Yijayanagar. In 1613 the Emperor Jahangir 
in his autobiography calls the Maratha skirmishers of Ahmadnagar “ Bargiyan." In 1616 
the Bargis of Ahmadnagar are described as a very hardy race and J adhav Rai, apparently 
Shivajfs maternal grandfather, is called Bargi. These quotations show that the Musalman 
historians applied the term Bargi both to Telugu and to Maratha cavalry. This double use of 
Bargi suggests that the origin of the word is the Tamil V aduga , that is northern, a term which 
in the Tamil country is commonly used of the people of Telingana which is also used of Kanarese 
immigrants to the Nilgiri hills, and wdiich might, w 7 ith equal correctness, be used of the people 
of Maharashtra. 

Marathas worship all Brahmanic local and boundary gods and keep the usual Brahmanic 
fasts and festivals. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans, who conduct their ceremonies and 


* Sir James Campbell was mistaken ia supposing the origin of the word to be uncertain. The following notice of it in the new 
edition of Hobton-Jobson makes the matter clear “ A trooper of irregular cavalry who is not the owner of his troop horse and arm* 
(aa is the normal practice) but is either pat in by another rer-on, perhaps a native officer in the regiment, who supplies horses and 
arms and receives the man’s fall pay, allowing him a reduced rate, or has his horse from the State in who^e service he is. The P 
word properly means ‘a load taker,* ‘a baggage horse.* T he transfer of use is not quite clear. [“According to a man’s reputation 
or connectioas, or the number of his followers, would be the rank (mansab) aligned to him. Ag a rule, his followers brought their own 



It was the practice of the Waratha tar&an to allow their mercenaries to realise arrear pay hv looting the country and the word 
bargtr thus ra^-ed into popular speech as the designation of a Marathi troofer. la Bengal it appears under the form bcrai in the nnrwerv 
rhyme intended to frighten a restless child— * 


CXhele chumalo, pddd juddJo, borgi elo desk* ; 
Eulbvltte dhdn kheyeckht, khdjnd dtbo kithe. 

wbfch may tc rendered— 

The baby is sleeping, the vi.lage.isiatUl, 

The tori in a^e riding around. 

The bulbuls have, eaten the grain in the ear — 
Oh 1 how is the.rent to be found ? •• 
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perform the daily worship of the house gods of the well-to-do. Their chief holidays are the 
Hindu New Y ear’s Day or l T ar*/ip ra t ipa d a and / idm n n vm i in March- April, Akshaylntiya or the 
Undying Third in May, jSdgpanchami , S kravn i- Pa a rn imd and Gokulushtami in July-August, 
Ganesh-chaturthi in August, JJasara in S eptemher-Oetober, iJivdli in October-November, 

S ankr a tit on the twelfth of January, and Shimgd in March. Their popular fasts are the elevenths 
or e kudus his in the bright half of Ashdlh or July- August and Kdrtik or October-November, and 
Shiv’s Night or Sfiivrdtra in February. The Marathas, especially the descendants of Shivaji the 
founder of the Marathi empire, who was raised to be a Kshatriya on paying £4-0,000 
(ttl,00,00u) to Gaga Bhatt of Benares, claim to belong to the Kshatriya or second of Manu’s 
classes and say that their ceremonies are the same as those of Brahmans. Brahmans admit this 
claim in the case of the ruling family and perform their ceremonies with Vedic texts. The well- 
to-do among the Kolhapur Marathas claim to perform the sixteen Brahman sacraments or 
sanskarsy but the bulk of the people perform no ceremonies except at birth, thread -girding, marriage, 
coming of age, and death. A girl goes for her first confinement to her parents and a poor Maratha 
midwife waits on the pregnant woman. At the time of her delivery she cuts the navel-cord, 
bathes the mother and child, and lays them on a cot. When a son is born the joyful news is 
carried to friends and kinsfolk and packets of sugar are handed among them. The priest, who is 
asked to repeat shdntipdth or soothing verses every evening from the first to the tenth day, repeats 
verses over a pinch of ashes and rice, and hands the ashes to the midwife to be applied to the fore- 
head of the mother and child. A light is kept burning the whole night for the first ten days. 

A few days after the birth the jdtkama or birth ceremony is performed, when the priest and friends 
and kinsfolk are asked to the house, musicians are engaged to play their instruments, betel is served 
to men guests and packets of vermilion and turmeric are handed among the women, and a feast 
to the guests ends the ceremony. Now only a few keep this practice. As a rule all Marathas 
are particular about, the fifth or sixth-day worship, as those days are believed to be full of danger 
to the newborn child. Marathas share the common belief that convulsive seizures and most other 
forms of diseases are the work of spirits. They think that only by worshipping Mothers Fifth 
and Sixth can the child be saved from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to hover about 
the lying-in -room and lie in wait for the child especially during the fifth and sixth days after 
birth, probably because from the sloughing of the navel-cord the child is at that time liable to 
tetanus and convulsions. Elderly matrons in the house take the utmost care to keep a light 
always burning in the lying-in room day and night especially from the fifth to the tenth day, 
and during that time never leave the mother alone in the room. On the fifth day a few friends 
and relations are asked to dine at the house. In the lying-in-room a betelnut and a sword or 
sickle are set on a low stool and flowers, sandal-paste, burnt frankincense, and food are laid 
before the low stool in the name of Mother Fifth or Pdnchvi. The mother bows before the 
goddess with the child in her arms and prays c Mother Fifth ’ to save the baby from the attacks 
of evil spirits. The guests are treated to a dinner and men guests pass the whole night singing 
ballads or lavnis and women guests watch by turns in the lying-in room. ‘ Mother Sixth’ or 
iSatvdi is worshipped on the sixth day with the same details as f Mother Fifth* and a few friends 
are feasted. The mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the midwife touches her. 

The midwife rubs the mother and the child with oil and bathes them. Then she bathes, takes 
her food, and waits upon the mother. During the first ten days the midwife eats nothing unless 
she has bathed from head to foot both morning and evening. The family are held impure for 
ten days in consequence of a childbirth. Durmg this time they are allowed to touch others, 
though they cannot worship the house gods. On the eleventh the clothes of the mother are 
washed, the room is cow-dunged, and tne family are purified by drinking water which is given 
them by the family priest. On the eleveijth the men renew their sacred threads and lay sandal, 
flowers, burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats before the house gods. On the evening of the 
twelfth a few women are asked to the house, musicians play, and the child is cradled. The 
women dress the babe in a child’s hood or kunc/ti and name it saying, f cut off ties and chains 
and join the umbrella and palanquin.’ The anniversary of the child’s birthday is kept by a feast 
to friends and kinsfolk, and on that day the ceremony called chaul harm or hair-clipping is 
performed by the well-to-do, and the child’s hair is clipped for the first time. M eil-to-do 
Marathas especially the families of chiefs and sarddrs or nobles gird their boys with the sacred 
thread between ten and twelve with nearly the same ritual as at a Brahman thread-girding. 

Boys are married between twelve and twenty-five and girls generally before they come of age, Carriage, 
though coming of age is no bar to a girl s marriage. A Maratha marriage is very costly. The 
bride’s father must give a large dowry to the bridegroom, and in return the bridegroom's father 
must present valuable ornaments to the bride. So the girls whose fathers belong to high families 
but cannot offer a large dowry with their daughters hand remain unmarried after they come of age 
and have sometimes to marry men who are unequal either in age or social position. t»ven to the 
well-to-do, to have many daughters is a curse. In proportion to the position of the family, the father 
has to spend on his daughter’s marriage, running into debt from which he seldom frees himself. 

As a rule the offer of marriage comes from the boy s side. Before the marriage is fixed it must be 
ascertained that the boy and the girl are not of the same clan or kul : they may both bear the same 
surname, but the crest or devak on the male side must be different. Sameness of crest on the 
female side is no bar to marriage. After talking the matter over and fixing on the most suitable 
girl, the hoy’s father sends a Haul or Bhat to see the girl. He goes to her house and is treated to 
a dinner. After a di nn er and some betel the Haul or Bhat tells the girl s father why he has come 
and asks if they are willing to marry their girl. The girl’s father answers either that they are 
willing or that they are not willing, and the Bhat or Raul returns home with a present. If the 
girl’s iather says he is willing, some poor women relations of the boy or a female servant are 
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asked to see the girl. If their report of the girl is satisfactory, the boy's father on a lucky nay 
sends a relation or friend, together with his priest and the 13 hat t) the girl s to propose the 
match. They go to the girl's house and are welcomed by the girl’s father, ihey are given water 
to wash their hands and feet; betel and tobacco are served to them, and they are treated to a din- 
ner. The head of the house kills a goat or' at least a fowl, asks a friend or two to dine with the 
guests, and gives uncooked provisions to the priest who either cooks for himself or has his dinner 
cooked and served by a Brahman. After dinner all sit in the hall, betel is served, and the Boat 
formally declare their object in coming. If the girl's father agrees to the match, he calls in his 
priest and hands him the girl’s horoscope. Both priests compare the horoscopes of the boy and 
the girl, calculate the positions of the stars at the time of their birth and say whether the match 
will be lucky. If the astrologers or priests say the match will be unlucky, no further steps are 
taken. When the boy’s and the girPs parents are anxious for the match, they do not depend on 
the words of the astrologer and even do not consult him, but at once settle the marriage terms, the 
chief of which are the sum to be paid to the boy by the girPs father at the time of the girl 
giving or K any ad an > the clothes and ornaments to be presented to the girl by the boy's father, 
and the clothes to be presented to the relations of each by the other. Sometimes if the girl is 
unusually handsome and intelligent the boy's parents bear the whole marriage expenses even of 
tue giil and do not receive a farthing from the girl's parents if they cannot conveniently pay. 
At other times if the gill's parents are well-t>-do and wish to give tueir daughter to a poor but 
high family boy they pay the boy's marriage charges and present the girl with ornaments and 
the boy wit a a large dowry. A short time before the terms are settled the girl’s father sends 
some relations to see the boy at whose house a feast is held for tke guests and taey return with 
presents of turbans and waistcloths or at the least with a waisteloth or cash. At the house of 
some Marathas, the presence of a Nhavi is required at the time of settling the marriage. hen 
tae terms are settled the fathers excuange cocoanuts, and the barber's duty is to hand the cocoa- 
nut to each as the sign of the marriage settlements; for this he is called mhala or the maniage 
settler and both parties present him w ith cash or a turban. The t oy's and girl's fathers asu the 
village astrologer or grdtnjoshi to name three lucky moments on three different days, for the tur- 
meric-rubbing, marriage, and varut or home-taking. As a rule the bridegroom must visit the 
girPs house for the marriage; but if the gid's parents are poorer than the boy’s patents or the 
boy's parents refuse to visit the girl’s but agree to pay her marriage charges, the girl’s patents 
take the girl to the boy's village and lodge at a separate house which has been prepared for 
them. To take the giT to the boy's house is thought incorrect among Marathas and forms a 
special item in the marriage agreement. A little before the turmeric-rubbing the boy's relations 
and the priest go w r ita music to the bride's and are received at her house. Music plays and the 
priest puts a robe and bodice and ornaments and a packet of sugar into her hands. A wheat or 
rice square is traced round two low stools set in a line close to each other and on another stool 
before them are placed live waterpots or kalashds with cotton thread passed round their necks. 
The priest repeats verses, lays a betelnut and leaves in each pot, and covers their mouths with 
half cocoanuts. He then sets a betelnut on a couple of leaves laid on the low stools and offers 
sandal, flowers, burnt incense, and sweetmeats to the betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot / arnn 
and waves lights round them. The bride and her mother are rubbed with wet turmeric powder 
mixed with fragrant oil by the boy's women servants. The girl then comes before the 
waterpot / arun and the betelnut Ganpati, The priest repeats verces and tue girl is told to 
walk rive times round the betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot / arun and sits on one of the twro 
stools in the wheat square ; her mother >its on the other stool and while music plays they are 
again rubbed with sweet-scented oil and turmeric and batued by five women neighbours and rela- 
tions. Trie bride is helped to put on a new yellow robe and bodice and her future mother-in-law 
presents her with ornaments. What remains of the turmeric a party of his friends take with 
music to the bridegroom's. The boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed w r ith the same rites 
as at the girl's house and the turmenc-ruubing ends with a feast at toe boy s and girl s. 

Next comes the marriage guardian or devak worship. A day or two before the marriage 
a man at the house of the buy and of the girl bathes, and with music and a band of friends 
goes to the tree, which is the family guardian, offers sandal, liow r ers, burnt frankincense, and 
sweetmeats to it, cuts a branch, lays it in a winnowing fan and brings it home with music. He 
takes it to his god-room and worships it alone with his family gods which are represented by 
betelnuts in a winnowing fan. Meamvhile five unwidowed girls wash a grindstone or jdte and 
lay sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats before it and a family washerman worships the stone slab 
or jpCita and a feast to married w r omen and a few 7 friends and relations completes the guardian or 
devafc worship. Invitation cards are sent to distant friends and the houseowner asks a few' of 
his near relations in person wlio come to the house on the marriage guardian or devak worship 
day. After dinner the invitation processions start as among Brahmans, from the boy's and 
girl’s, and ask local friends and kinsfolk to the marriage. After the dinner the boy is well 
dressed and seated on a low stool laid in a square marked by the washerwoman with wlieat or 
rice, and married women with a dish of turmeric, vermilion, and rice grains, rub him with tur- 
meric, mark his brow with vermilion, and stick the rice grains on the vermilion. His head is 
hung with ilowor garlands or unnidavali* and he is taken to his family goddess or huldevi , 
lays a coeuanut and bow's before her, and ask> her to be kindly, and starts on hoise-back for the 
girl ; s with friends, relations, priests, and musicians. \\ hen they resell the girl s \illage they 
stop and visit the \illage Aiaruti. The boy dismounts, bows bet. re the gad, and asks him to be 
kmdly. Here they are met by the bri ie's party with music and friends and th Qsimaat j)ujan or 
boundary woi ship is performed. If the girl is taken to the boy's \ illage, the ceremony is per- 
formed at the house of a friend or neighbour. All are seated and the bride s father marks 
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the hoy’s brow with vandal and sticks grains of rice on it, bums frankincense before him, gives 
him sweetmeats to eat, and presents him with a turban and a gold scarf or shela. The guests are 
then escorted to a lodging ox jdnvasghar prepared in the bride's neighbourhood. The Maratha 
vdgnischaya or troth-plighting is the same as among Brahmans. The boy's father meets the 
girl's father at his house with his priest and is seated ; the girl’s father sits near him and his 
priest attends him. The priests then worship the betelnut Ganpati and the metal-pot Fafim and 
repeat verses. The girl s father offers his daughter in marriage to the boy and in presence of 
his and the girl's relations the boy’s father accepts the offer saying, ‘ I take her.' The fathers ex- 
change cocoanuts and a distribution of sugar ends the ceremony. 

Shortly before the bridegroom starts for the bride's, the bride's parents send a feast or 
iv.Jchvat with a few friends and music to the boy's house. The boy is seated on a low stool set 
in a wheat square, and the sweet dishes brought from the bride's by the village Nhavi are ar- 
ranged in rows about the stool. The dishes are usually of two kinds, for show and for use. 
The show dishes include sweet wheat and gram flour balls and sugar-coated betelnut and almond 
balls, as large as or larger than un husked cocoanuts ; the dishes for use are of ordinary size 
and are prepared with great care. The bridegroom is presented with a turban, his 
brow is marked with vermilion to which grain is stuck, lights are waved about him by 
married women, and he is told to help himself to the dishes. When the boy's feast or 
rukhvat is over, the girl's party with friends and music go to the boy's and tell them 
that the marriage hour is near. The bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes, his brow is decked 
with the marriage coronet or lashing , a dagger is set in his hands, and he is seated on a horse 
which is led by the village barber or Nbavi. Musicians walk in front, behind them walk all the 
men of the bride’s and bridegroom's parties, and then the bridegroom. Behind the bridegroom walks 
his sister, usually a young girl closely veiled with a gold scarf or shela with the shakundivd or lucky 
lamp laid in a dish, and another veiled woman follows her with a metal or earthen pot called 
shenskard holding rice, betelnut, and water, and covered with a mango branch and a cocoanut 
and set on a heap of rice in a bamboo basket. If the pair are poor, the women of their house 
walk veiled behind the bridegroom : if the families are rich, the women ride in closed palanquins 
or walk between cloths which are held round them by women servants. On reaching the bride's 
the bridegroom dismounts, the priest throws cumin seed or jiri (Cuminum cyminnm ) on the booth, 
the bride's mother meets him at the booth door with a dish holding two wheat flour lamps, waves 
small rice balls and wheat flour lamps round the bridegroom, throws the rice balls to one side and 
lays the wheat flour lamps at the bridgroom's feet ; another married woman of the bride's house 
pours a dish full of water mixed with lime and turmeric on his feet. The bridegroom presents the 
woman with a robe and bodice, the bride's father hands the bridegroom a cocoanut and leads him 
by the hand to a place prepared for him near the altar. The men guests are seated on carpets in 
the marriage hall. The women alight from their palanquins hid by curtains held round them by 
their women servants, and are welcomed to their seats in a hall separated from the men's hall by 
a cloth wall near the raised altar or bahule. Dancing girls amuse the guests in the marriage 
hall and the servants load their muskets and hold themselves ready to announce the lucky 
moment by firing their guns. Shortly before the lucky moment the girl is seated in front of 
the family goddess or huldevi and throws rice at the kuldevi and prays her to grant her a good 
husband. The astrologer is busy watching his water-clock, and has a horn-blower or shingi 
ready to blow his horn as soon as he gives the signal by clapping his hands. As the 
lucky moment draws near, the girl is brought out of the house and made to stand before the 
bridegroom face to face separated by a curtain marked by a lucky (fylfot) cross. The priests stand 
on either side of the curtain and tell the pair to fold their hands, to look at the lucky cross, and 
pray to their family gods. The priests repeat lucky verses and throw red rice at the pair, crying 
Sdvdhdn or f Beware,' and the musicians play. One of the priests hands red rice to the guests 
and another holds an empty dish before them and gathers the red rice to he thrown over the 
pair at the lucky moment. The astrologer tells the moment by clapping his hands, the horn- 
blower or shingi blows his horn, the guns are fired, and the musicians redouble their noise. The 
priests draw aside the curtain, touch the bridegroom's eyes with water, pour red rice over the 
pair, and they are husband and wife. The bridegroom is taken to a seat near the earthen altar 
and the bride goes into the house. The bride’s father and mother sit on two low stools in front 
of the bridegroom face to face, the father washes the feet of the boy, and the mother pours 
water on them. The father maiks the brow of the bridegroom with sandal, sticks grains of rice 
on the sandal, hands him a flower to smell, bums frankincense before him, and pours honey and 
curds over his hands to sip and the ceremony of honey sipping or madhupark is over. The girl's 
maternal uncle, or some other near relation, gives the girl's right hand to the boy who clasps 
it fast in both his hands. The priest lays both his hands over the boy's and mutters verses. 
The girl's father sets sandal, flowers, burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats before the betelnut 
Ganpati and the waterpot V arun , and pours water with some coins in it over the clasped hands 
of the boy and girl and the kanydddn or girl-giving is over. The guests in the hall are treated 
to betel and fragrant cotton sticks called phdvas , and take leave soon after the girl-giving is 
over. The priest then asks the bridegroom to tie the lucky neck -thread or viangalsutra round 
the bride's neck and ties together the hems of the pair's clothes. They are seated on low stools 
set on the earthen altar, the bride as a rale sitting to the bridegroom's left. The sacrificial fire is 
lit and fed with clarified butter, sesame seed ( Sesa?num inclicum ), cotton sticks, and palas (Butea 
frondesa) or other sacred wood with nearly the same rites as at a Brahman marriage. The bride's 
brother squeezes the bridegroom's ear and is presented with a turban by the bridegroom's party. 
The pair then leave their seats, walk seven times from right to left round the sacred fire, and the 
ceremony of seven steps or sapt padi is over. Turmeric root wristlets are tied to the hands of each 
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of the pair. They bow before the family gods and the first day's proceedings are over. From this 
day to the home-taking or varat the bridegroom stays at the bride's and is feasted. The boy 
sleeps with the men outside and the girl with the women in the house. 

On the next day a sumptuous feast is held in honour of the bridegroom's party. In tbe 
morning the pair play at the betelnut hunt and rub each other with turmeric. The boy is seated 
on the altar and the girl stands behind with turmeric powder in her hand and tries to force some 
of it into his mouth. The boy keeps his mouth closed tight and tries to prevent her, and if she 
succeeds in forcing some into his mouth, he is laughed at and asked if he is hungry. Then the 
boy stands behind the girl and tries with his left hand to force turmeric into her mouth. Next 
the boy holds a betelnut in his hand and asks the girl to take it from him. They struggle and 
the girl manages to snatch it away. Then the girl holds a betelnut in her closed fist and asks the 
boy to take it. If the hoy fails, he has to beg it of her, and is laughed at. Lastly the pair 
bathe, dress in new clothes, and break their fast. Meanwhile the girl's party go with music and 
friends and ask the bridegroom's party to dine at the bride's. At noon they are escorted with 
music and friends and are treated to a sweet dinner or g ode j event* In the evening the hoy's 
mother performs the ceremony of seeing the daughter-in-law's face or svnmukh darshan . The 
bride's mother with music and women friends takes the bridegroom's mother to her house. Ac- 
companied by kinswomen and friends and the family priest and music the bridegroom's mother 
goes to the girl's bringing bamboo baskets, sesame seed, gram halls, betelnuts, cocoa kernels, 
dates, a robe and bodice, and ornaments, sweetmeats, and fruit. On the way she feigns anger 
and tries to return home, when the girl's mother presents her with a robe and bodice, the washer- 
woman spreads sheets of cloth on the way, and the bridegroom's mother and her friends go 
walking over them to the bride's house with music. At the girl's the priest worships the 
betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot Tarim and the boy's mother dresses the girl in the clothes 
she has brought and sweetens her mouth with sugar. Then comes the basket or jhdl ceremony, 
A piece of cloth is spread in a bamboo tray and nine dates, nine cocoa kernels, and nine lumps 
of turmeric and a handful of rice and cooked food are laid in it. The priest offers sandal, flowers, 
rice, and sweetmeats to the tray, and the boy and the girl, with the hems of their garments 
knitted together, walk five times round it from right to left. It is placed on the heads 
of the nearest relations of the boy and the girl and they are asked to take care of her. The 
pair accompanied by friends, relations and music start for the boy’s. The girl is fully 
dressed and closely veiled and seated in a palanquin with the hoy face to face followed by 
attendants, who have fly-whisks or cJicniris , round the pair and hold state umbrellas or abddgin 
over them. Among poor Marathas the bride and bridegroom are seated on horseback and the 
horse is taken by the village Nhavi to the bridegroom’s house preceded by musicians and 
kinsfolk and followed by the bride’s sister on horseback or in a closed palanquin. On reaching 
the house the pair bow before the family gods and elders, lay sandal and flowers before the 
goddess Lakshmi, present clothes, to the bride’s party, and the ceremony ends by a feast at 
the bridegroom’s. Marathas treat their wedding guests to two sorts of dinners or mejavemis , 
godi or sweet and khdti or sour. The godi feast is given before the marriage guardian is bowed 
out and the khati which is usually a flesh feast, is given after the marriage guardian is bowed 
out. At the lliati feast Marathas sit in full dress each with a sword by his side. Marathas 
do not allow widow-marriage, know nothing of polyandry, and practise polygamy. 

Even though the bride is of age, the marriage consummation does not form part of the 
marriage ceremony. The consummation ceremony is put off till the bride’s first monthly 
sickness after the marriage. In performing the age coming ceremony, the girl is seated in a 
gaily decked wooden frame or makhar with arches on each side in a specially prepared hall. 
Plantain trees decked with tinsel and coloured paper are set at each corner of the frame. The 
girl is dressed in a rich yellow robe and bodice and her brow is marked with vermilion on 
which rice grains are stuck. Her head is hung with a network of flowers and garlands are 
tied round her neck and lines of vermilion drawn on the feet. The news is handed round 
among friends and kinsfolk and sugar packets and cocoanuts are distributed at every house in 
the neighbourhood. Women friends and relations present the girl with sweet dishes and 
musicians are engaged to play at the house while the ceremony lasts. The girl is unclean for 
three days. On the fourth she is rubbed with oil and turmeric and bathed, and a luek v day, 
between the fourth and the sixteenth, is named for the puberty ceremony. On the morning 
of the lucky day the pair are rubbed with turmeric and fragrant oil and Lathed while music plays. 
Friends and kinsfolk are asked to grace the ceremony with their presence and the pair seated on 
low stools, the girl to the right of the hoy. The priest attends and lights the sacred fire as at the 
Brahman puberty ceremony. The pair bow before the gods and elders. A gTand feast is given 
to women friends and neighbours at noon and in the evening the ceremony called otibharan or 
lap-filling is performed. The pair are seated on two low stools set in a wheat or rice square, 
the girl to the left of the boy, and the brows of both the boy and the girl are marked with 
vermilion. Bice grains are stuck on the vermilion and married women fill a fold of the girl's 
sari with a bodice-cloth, wheat, eocoanut, fruit, packets of vermilion, and betelnuts. Their 
fathers-in-law present the boy and girl with clothes and ornaments, and the girl's father 
presents the pair with bedding, lamps, metal waterpots, and betel cases. The rest of the ceremony 
is the same as the Brahman puberty ceremony. During the girl's first pregnancy in the third, 
fifth, and seventh months while music plays five unwidowed women put into a fold of her sari 
with wheat, a bodice-cloth, a eocoanut, and fruit. She is asked to dine out by women friends and 
relations during the seventh and the eight months and is presented with robes and bodices. 
She is taken with women friends and relations to some garden where a lono-in°- feast or 
tiohdlejevan is given her. & 
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When a Maratha dies the body is bathed and dressed in a white sheet, laid on a bier, and Death 
tied fast to the bier with strings. Betel leaves, flowers, and red pow T der are thrown on it c 9 r ^ mo ' 
and sometimes half a dozen gold or silver flowers are strew n over the bier. The well-to-do mo> ’ 
Maratha dead are carried in a palanquin to the burning ground, which is generally on the bank 
of some stream or river, accompanied by kinsmen and preceded by Holar or Mkar pipe-blowers. 

The body is bathed in water, the pile is built, the dead is laid on the pile, and burnt with nearly 
the same rites as at a Brahman funeral. When the body is nearly consumed, the party bathe 
in the river and return home. On the second, third or fourth day the ashes are gathered, and, 
except a few bones, which are buried somewhere near the burning ground, they are taken to some 
holy place or river and are thrown into the water. The rest of the funeral ceremony is 
performed on the third, fifth, seventh or ninth at the latest. On the tenth, rice or wheat dour 
balls are offered to the dead. On the eleventh the family, which since the death has been 
impure, are cleansed by the five products of the cow and present Brahmans with clothes, 
pots, umbrellas, shoes, cows, and cash in the name of the dead. On the twelfth, balls or 
finds are offered to the dead and his ancestors, and on the thirteenth, the skrdddh is per- 
formed in the name of the dead, and friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner. On the 
fourteenth, the mouth-sweetening or god tond Jcarne is performed, when relations meet and treat 
the chief mourner to a sweet dinner. At the end of every fortnight, month, and year from the 
death-day, uncooked provisions are given to Brahmans in the deceased's name and the anniversary 
of his death is kept by a sliutddh , when friends and relations are asked to dine at the 
house. The dead is remembered every year in the dark half of Bhddrapad or August-Septem- 
ber on a day corresponding to the death-day in the 31 ahdlayci PaJcsh or All Souls' Fortnight. 

The chief mourners, out of respect to the dead, for one full year avoid gay colours and sw eet 
dishes and do not attend marriage or other festive parties. Marathas gird their boys with the 
sacred thread which they renew every year on Cocoanut Day in August. On that day all bathe 
and sit on low stools and Brahman priests attend. One of the priests tells them to sip water 
three times in the name of Vishnu and pours the five products of the cow on the right palm of 
each which they sip and again drink water in Vishnu's name. They are then given sacred 
threads by the priest and put on them. The priests get a cash present and withdraw with 
uncooked provisions. Some Marathas of high family perform the sacred thread-renewing cr 
shravni according to the Brahman ritual. On the anniversary of the dead, Marathas lay sandal, 
flowers, rice, and food on three or thirteen palas ( Buteafrondosa ) leaves and present them to the 
officiating and other priests, who are generally as many as the number of leaves, with uncooked 
provisions and cash. Maratha married couples are asked to the house, their feet are washed with 
water by the deceased's son, and they are feasted. After dinner, betel is served to the guests 
and they withdraw with presents of turbans and robes. Marathas have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at meetings of castemen. Breaches of easte-rules are punished w r ith fines 
which generally take the form of caste feasts. They send their boys to school, and except a few 
are not well-to-do. 

Maratha families have devajcs or sacred symbols, which appear to have been originally Survival of 
totems, and affect marriage to the extent that a man cannot marry a woman whose devak totems, 
reckoned on the male side is the same as his own. They are totems, worshipped during marriage 
and other important ceremonies. The following are the chief devajcs . 

The panch pallav or five leaves of — 

(1) Tad. — Ficus indica. 

(2) Pimpal. — Ficus religiosa. 

(3) Hariali. — Cynodon dactylon. 

(4) Apt a. — Bauhinia racemosa. 

(5) Jainbul. — Syzyjium jambolanum. 

Kadamb. — Kauclea cadamba. ( Syn . Anthocephalus cadamba.) 

llmbar. — Ficus gloxnerata. 

Lotus. — Nelumbium speciosum. 

Conch shell. 

Turmeric tubers. 

Gold. 

Ketaki. — Pandamus odoritissimus. 

Nagcbampa. — Mesua ferrea. 

Rui. — Calatropis gigantea. 

Peacock’s feather. 

Lamps, Ohirahs, 360 in number. 

Sword. 

Mango-leaf, Mangifera indica. 

Ficus religiosa (Singly). 

BMrdwaj — feather of a crow pheasant. 

Bamboo. 

Wreath of Onions. 

Rudraksll. — Elaeocarpus ganitrus. 

Surya-Kant.— Crystal (Pebble). 

Ficus indica (Singly). 

Shami. — Prosopis spicigera. 

Eagle’s feathers. 

Garud vel ? 

Nirgud. — Vitex negundo or trifoliata. 

Marvel. — Andropogon scandens. 

Aghada. — Achyranthes aspera. 

Most of these are vegetable products, four animal products, while gold, iron, and the 
brilliant crystal surya-Jcdnt are the three minerals venerated. 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE MARATIIAS (PROPER). 


/CHAVAN 


/ 

\ 

LID 

TIVDE . 


HOUITE . 


(MORE . 


/Lad. 

Tavde. 

Mobite. 

Tbakiir, 

Parte. 

Gavbane. 

Hande. 

Pausare. 

Bag-rav. 

Teje. 

Sambare. 

Bbapkar. 

Kbaudekar. 

Dliure. 

Ranadive. 

Kalbbar. 

Makde. 

Tainbe. 

Dbadam. 

Yarange. 

Dalpatle. 

Havale. 

Dbokale. 

• / Devge. 

Pardbe. 
Dbabive. 
Hambir rav. 
Vadkar. 

Dare. 

Bbavale. 

Bbalsiiig. 

Busing. 

Bhovar, 

Langde. 

Sinab. 

Kapde. 

Pokliarkar. 

Kasaple, 

Pendbare. 

Kedar. 

Bacbe. 

Lotankar. 

Kbambkar. 

Isapnte. 

Tambolkar. 

Kbulale. 

A tale. 

' Bbandare. 

• Lad. 


( Sagal. 

I Dliavde. 

. / Chirpbule. 

\ Namjade. (Well-known.) 

I J amble. (Purple, or jSmbhul 
1 fruit.) 

/Mliambar. 

Bande. (Striped.) 

Tliote. (One-banded.) 

Tavte. 

Kamre. 

• / Kate. 

Katvate. 

Achate. 

Bbare, 

Dhndbule. 

* Knlugnde. 


(Sweet.) 
(Glorious like 
gods.) 


f Madhnre. 

Devkante. 

I Harpbale. 

Palande. 

Dbayabar. 

I Barbare. (From Darbar.) 

Marathe. 

\ Buduskar. 


i 


. MORE“Contd, 


/Makhmakhale. 

Morbbe. 

Able. 

Mede. 

Bhudke. 

Darekar. 

A da vie. 

Avacbare. 

Kesarkar. 

< Kalpate. 

Dukre. (Pig keepers.) 
Bevkar. 

Sougire. 

Dbekle. (Clod of earth.) 
Nirnse. 

VSjal. 

Hurde. 

Brabmacbalak. 

' Bbirde. 
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Bit. YE . 
GANGNAIK 


/Bair we. (Gardeners.) 
Jagdale. 

Dbuvale. 

Palve. 

Ieliare. 

Vagb, (Tigers.) 

Rennse. 

Jagdbane. 

Rasal. (Juicy.) 

Dlione. 

Gujar._ 

Vislivasrav. (Faithful.) 
Kodag. 

Landge. (Wolves.) 
Bagmode. (Destroyers of 

gardens). 

Vaghcbaure. 

Oghe. 

Sakle. (With chains.) 
Kodke. 

Kalge. 

Haran. (Antelopes.) 

[ Karalkar. 

Ausbadbarav. (Medicine 
_ men.) 

Dbarrav, (Scabbard men.) 
Vagje. 

Ubade. 

Malpavar. 

Bane. 

Duklxande. (Bisected or 
„ , , bisector.) 

Rokde. (Ready money. ) 
Patyane. 

Jagpal. (Protectors of the 
n . ., . universe.) 

Bhujbal. (Strong-armed.) 
Chaudne. (Moonlight.) 
Gbugre. 

Pandbbavar. 

Aglave. (Incendiaries ) 
Marinade. 

Abote. (Fingerless.) 
Kkarnar. 

Balpe. (Military.) 

Bbusor. 

Malvade. 

Japedkar. 

Kanase. (Corn-ear.) 

(Torches ) 

. (Revenue officials.) 
(The good.) 


• Gangnaik. 


(Divate. 

Mokasbi 

Barve. 

Bandge, 

Jhapate. 

Barve. 
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/RATHOD or 
/ ROTHE, 


/Sliankhpal. 

Rliandagle. 

Magamle. 

Avangpal. 

Anangpal. 

Rajajade. (Born of Rais 
or lords.) 

Jagaunivas. 

Gadagarv. 

Gandgopal. 

/ Bhale. (Spear men.) 
Bhayasur, (Dreadful.) 
Bliore. 

Badale. (Clouded.) 

Eahnle. 

Abhore. 

Pauekanan. (Lion.) 

Simuore. 

Todmale. 

Bntonde. (Double-mouthed.) 
Cliand. 

\Durdhare. 


{ JADAY-- 
j contd. 


SAKPIL or 
SI1ANKI1PAL 


I Rokate. 

Ambre. (Mango.) 

Sate. 

Pol. 

Cliatur, (Clever,) 

Aalvat. 

Tatpute. (Adopted by allow- 
ing food in one 
I dish.) 

( Raj-hans. (Swans.) 
Panpate. 

Jhunjar. (Fighters.) 

Ralbe. 

Datar. 

Gode. (Sweet.) 

Sarhhade. 

Argadc. 

G or ole. 

, Urade. (Big-chested.) 


J 


DHAMPAL 

AH1R. 


/ Jadhav, 

Vadav. 

Shirke, 

Plialke, 

Dhekle, 

Madhav, 

A bhang, (Invincible.) 
Adhak. 

Bhojake. 

Ruinale. 

Abrud. 

Avare. 

Rirdaut, 

Dange, 

Rhilate. (Receivers of khilat, 
( royal present.) 

' Dnmge. 

Viradatt. (Born of brave 

men.) 

Rantnke. (Wonderful.) 
Rolare, 

Rasale, 

Tade. (Palmyra.) 

Tanvade. 

Gavad or Gavde. (Villagers.) 
Ralyankar. 

Dhoinre. 

Rathavde, 

Sursen, 

Bhanvase. 

HonniSne. 

' Dnnge, 
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ca 

* 

> 

M 

o 

an 


VAGHLE 


YADAV . 


SHIRKE 


(JAGTAP 


Uadav 


{ Vaghle. 

Jalindhare. 

Bliovare. 

Rhadtare. 

Pathare. (Hill men.) 


Magpal. 

Patel. 

Gliarat. 

Satham. 

Ratvate. 

Apradhe. (Offenders.) 
Bliogsate. 

Shevte. 

. Botave. 

Pndhale, 

Borate. 

Virbhave. (Brave-looking.) 
Saugde, 

Mot. 

/ Prexude. 

\ Chise. 

Rliadaug. 

' Molier, 

Ratale. 

Visare. (Forgetful.) 

Rapat. (Deceit.) 

Avare. 

Bhalerav, (Spear men.) 

Dhavalkar, 

Ramte, 

Thatte. 

Abbor. 

. Tope. (Ghi-e aters.) 

Singne, 

Tanpure. 

C Vaghela. 

‘ ( Gohele. 

I Ghag. 

Jogle, 

Jare, 

Bala, (Grinders.) 

Jasvant. (Victorious.) 
Dhumak. 

, Ghogle, 

/ Amrute. 

* \ Aghok. 

Sirgore. 

Suhsen, 

Chetadlu. 

Yagit. 

Ghoue, (Centipedes.) 

Rukur, 

Radlag. 

{ Phakde. 

Bagvau. (Gardeners.) 

Dhole, 

Mokal. 

Rapale, 

Koiube. 

/Pingle. 

phaoidliere, 

Avte. 

Rasliinde, 

Doble. (Thin.) 

Aimse. (Half.) 

Dhale. (Shield men.) 

Surkar. 

Dhomse. 

Vayale, 

Cheke. 

. / Rorde. (Dry.) 

\ Rorkar. 

Gadekar. 

Sabhre. 

Abhire. 

Sange, (Messengers.) 

Ravre, 

Chaudliare. 

Bable. 

Jliaugde. 

Rnmre. 

Itape, 

Shevde. 


P2 
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CHALKE OR 
CHALIJKYA. 

KALCHURI, 

OR 

(KACHRE). 


RADAR 


DHURAL 


ANGYE . 


NIKAR . 
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/ Sn ekar, 

Ye vie. 

Rarkal. 

Ranasiuy. 

Vaid. (Physicians.) 

Visale. 

Vayad. 

/ Ckaprakke. 

\ Valaujn. 

I Kkaiule. 

| Valnck. 
i Devbable, 

! Gholap. 
j Disarate, 
i Dliisal. 

Fade (Padave), 

IVilvarua. (Blue.) 

( Gobre. 

Kkarsal. 

Padvar. 

\a!>'ve. (Naked, nude.) 
Baskar. 

Rkiinial. 

Auyue. 

Kale. (Black.) 

Pliadtare. 

Biratk. 

Gborde. 

Kajal. (Lampblack.) 
Yadke. 

Varade. 

Akliaud. (Entire.) 

Availe. 

Gayule. 

Sodye. (Lathis, club-men.) 
Bkise. (Lotus stalk.) 
Borate. 

Bkirsalyade. 

Botbar. . 

Kltadpe. 

( ha vie. (Crows.) 

Bame. 

Barse. 

Bltase. 

Vabre. 

Runye. (Ants.) 

Gate. 

Takte. 

Bobate. 

Bityaaale. 

Mailipal. (Rulers.) 
Gatade. 

Devre. 

Takdevde. 

Dhadsliirke. 

Balekar. 

Jayajune. 

Hokle. 

, Dhudliad. 

Hire. (Diamond.) 

Dlnilap. 

Kasle. 

Dlmle. 

Dlllire. (Smoking.) 

\ Aayne. 

Avare. 

Ralchirane. 

Jalyunj. 

Vese. 

f Uykde. (Bare.) 

\ Hirve. (Green.) 

/ Tovar. 

I Nisal. 

I Babar. 

\ Dandye. (Roughs.) 

I Sainke. 


NIKAR— 

contd. 



DHITAR 


TOVAR . 


(kalmukh 


a 


/Kaunstubh, 

Bar ire. 

Kakale. 

Kolale. 

Rayat. (Blood.) 

Dharte. 

Kharate. (Brooms ; inauspi- 
cious. ) 

Yikalauk. (Blameless.) 

Guje. 

Gndlie, 

Badare. 

Narkkamb. (Pillars of men.) 
Guild. 

Bkojue. (Dinners.) 

Haliny. 

Ranadive. (Lights of the battle- 
field.) 

Nikam. 

Avtade, 

Hauny. 

Vauajar. 

Kuvar. (Sons of royal fami- 
/ lies.) 

\ Gajmal. 

Randkavne. (Cooks.) 
Kumbkakarna. (Sleepers.) 
Ratkarmak, 

Jivauik, 

Ckinye. 

Ckavdke. (Keepers of the 
guard-house.) 

Kumbke. (Pot.) 

Parbatrav, (Mountains of 

courage.) 

Dliavre. (Runners.) 

Dakne. 

Dliapde. 

Pimpalkar 

Dkaryade. 

Take. 

Barekar. 

Trimbaye. 

Donyre. (Mountaineers.) 
Bankar. 

Kkalate. (Bald.) 

Dliamse, 

I Bade, 
r Raskar. 

. < Hadikar. 

( Radluikar. 

( Tainate. (Coppersmiths.) 

. \ Bulake. ' 

( Turye, 

' Surve. 

Gayakavad. 

Kskirsayar. (Ocean of milk ) 
Gkatye. 

Gavse (Gavas). "(Foundlings.) 
Skitole. 

Kankade. 

Pkatak. 

Zujnarrav. 

Ranavayure. 

Karmukhe. 

I Jackak. 

. / Suryavansi. 

Avackare. 

Raekode. 

Jitkar. (Victorious.) 

Rkade. 

Gore. (Fair.) 

Khule. (Idiots.) 

Nad. 

Guru sale. 

Bkadolkar. 


Gadye. (Earthen pot. 
Rliasik. (Buffaloes.) 
Kkaudekar. 
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SERVE . 


GAYAKAYID 


KSHIRSlGAR 


GHATGE 


GAYSE OR 
G AY AS, 


POKTAT 


Rant. 

Yaik. (Chiefe.) 

Gbad. 

Latke. (False.) 

Kai pe, (Burnt to coals.) 
Doipbode. (Breakers of 
heads.) 

Raul. 

' Bhagvat. (Followers of 
Vishnu.) 

Khair, ( Acacia arahica .) 

. Bbate. (Bellows, or B 
eaters.) 

Madvar. 

Xavate. 

Devre, 

Dige. 

Huve. 

Yalunj. 

Dbavalkar. 

Karle, 

Gayake (Singers.) 

Rute. 

Pavde. 

Badge. 

Talvale, 

Gaval. 

Yalke. (Thin, lean.) 
Mulke. 

Rodke. (Thin, lean.) 
Katie. 

Bolke. (Talkative.) 

Sable. 

K band ale. 

Palkar. 

Dllibar. (Fishermen.) 
Kbapade. 

Adsare. 

Asure. 

Rajle, (Soot, lampblack.) 
Satge. 

Ra j are. 

Divte, (Torch-hearerB.) 
Dbage. 

Bodke. (Bare-headed.) 


(SHELAR 


INGLE 


BOBIR 


(Torch-hearerB.) 


RANE . 


Bodke. (Bare-headed.) 
Kaucban. ( Bauhinia pur- 

puria.) 

Jachak. (Troublesome.) 

/bile. (Babies.) 

Takte. 

/ Gode, (Sweet.) 

Chakke. 

I Shardul. (Mythological bird.) 
' Yavde. (Paper kite.) 

I Parr ale. 

Vankhade, 

Rliare. 

Hoke. 

f G bod tale. (Horsemen.) 

) Gliodke. (Horses.) 

) Gad. 

( Revde. ( Pandamus odoritissi- 

mus.) 

C A fflave. (Incendiaries.) 

( Dangle. (Pepo.Ouc/irb/ta Pepo.) 

Pratibar. (Defender.) 

Pari bar, (Servants.) 

Basal. 

Baire, 

\ Saildbar. 

Isardage. 

Bbole. (Bumptious.) 

Yadgare. 

fMnlik (Male). (Raddish.) 

I Dndhe. ( Cucurbita pepo,) 


SlLUNKHE 


l SlYAXT 


Kalekar. 

Slielke, (Selected.) 

Sbetge. 

Karbale. 

Kalnatb. 

Mbatre. 

Yisai. 

Kanauje. 

Tliukrul. 

Bboite. 

Sbisode. 

Mbadik. 

Bbadnrge. 

Sliirsathe. 

Rate. (Thorns.) 

Rbarate. (Brooms.) 

Bhavde, 

Daukar, 

Dade. 

Paudhre, (White.) 
Patankar. 

Patole. 

Patade. 

Sarpare. 

Vagbmare. (Tiger-slayers.) 
Sbevale. (M#ss.) 

Atkari. 

Sakle. 

Babar. 

Jbad. (Tree.) 

Padval. ( Tricosanthes sp .) 
Mote. 

Bavre. (Terrified.) 

Tambe. (Copper.) 

Takse. 

Cbandanshiv. 

Magar, (Crocodile.) 
Ranajot. (Lights of the battle 
field.) 

Ranadllir. (Bold ; coura- 
geous.) 

Raubavre. (Mad in the battle- 
field.) 

Rauapise. „ „ „ 

Dbadlag. 

Bags bile. 

Sakavant. 

Skirkber. 

Sou vane. 

Gunjal. 

Gbauyave. 

Labane. 

Kalyanrav. (The blessed.) 
Arirav (Anerav), 

Adbatrav. 

Yyavhare. 

Rakbaukar, (Guards.) 
Xavlu, 

Xable. 

Gadgil. 

Bolave. 

Sarkale. 

Usaue. (BoiTowed.) 
Raukbainbe. (Pillars of the 
battle-field.) 

Sonvaii. 

Loude. 

K bad re. 

Inga vie. 

Bbisle. 

Kalaskar. 

Yirje, (Rennet.) 

Sbelar. 

Baing. 

Vanjare. 

Ramble, (Blankets.) 
Insulkar. 

Gatad. 
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/SAYAYT— 

f contd. 


CHELRI 


BHOSLE 

< 

MAYE . 

GHORPADE 

SHISODE 

BHOGLE 

BH01TE 

CHAYDLE 

Mil l DIR 


Yisad. 

Rayajade, 

Rakse. 

Teipure. 

Suliube. 

Kathor. 

Banbir. 


(Bom of lords.) 


(Cruel.) 


Balas. 


Chine. 

Mahivar. (Rulers of earth.) 
Barnar. 

Adliikari. (Officers.) 

Sliivle. 

Maliacliine. 

, Rarne. (Blowers of horns.) 


Salunke. 

Ingle. 

Savant. 

Pisal. 

Indulkar. 

Rananavre. (Bridegrooms of 
. / the battle-fields.) 

\ Cliale. 

Mapar. 

Dubai. 

Mahale, 

Dagal. (Spotted.) 

Gujare. 
i Sakavant. 

Gliorpade (Keepers of igu- 
anaa. ) 

Tliorat, 

Anarre. 

Mai sure. 

Lokliande. (Iron.) 

Rank. 

. / Rav. (Lords.) 

( Yakase. (Map-makers.) 

Ebale. 

Ranabagnl. (Bats in the 

battle-fields.) 

Dliudliad. 

Gadekar, 

Ralase, 

Odliale. 


( 


YALAYDE 


VI 

& 

> 

A 

< 


DiBHlDE . 
HARU . 

DHAMALE 


0S 


o 



vi 

> 

pm 

e 

fiS 

n 


DHARMRlJ . { 


AWAWG • 


/ Devmane, (Honoured by gods,) 
V Raj mane, (Honoured by 

j kings.) 

* ) Blmjabalrav. 

/ Pavie. (Corals.) 

\ Yanekar. 


SABDE . 


(Malap. 

tPardhe. (Hunters.) 


' Bliosle. 

Salav(salve,salvi).l (Weavers.) 
Apradlie, (Offenders.) 

/ Bhovar. 

‘ \ Joshi, (Astrologers.) 

Sedval. 

Sail. 

Chauilhare. 

C Atole. 

.< Blioir. 

( Ghavre. 

. Bliatti. 

/ Mane. 

I Diibhade. 

1 Dll a 111 ale. (Bumptious.) 

" i Garnd. (Eagles.) 

I Dlianik. (Rich.) 

V Ravdhe. 


se 

& 

> 

a 

ao 

SB 


/SIYDEorSliin- 
\ de (the Sind- 
hia). 


VI 


Bliogle. 

In dap. 

,Gav-li. (Cowherds,) 


(Yalge. 

Pardhe. (Hunters.) 

Darve, (Drunkards.) 
tie?. 

Buiile. 

Badsade. 

Yadkhale, 

Hajare. (The thousand-Com- 
mandants of — ) 

Raj-gunde. 

Rkumbrale 

Mavle, 

. Rakhde. (Head-ornament.) 
Yimbalkar. 

'Y'avle. 

| Jamdade. (The stout.) 

I Rapse. (Cotton .) 

. Madge. 

(Dkake. 

iRevale, 

Dhoke, (Unreliable.) 
Ranphate. (With bored ears.) 
Sale. 

Pansable. 

Tagmoge. 

Raj-hanse. (Swans.) 

Rapale. 

Gole. 

Gnjkar. 

Gujvade. 

Chitravade. 

Rashhte, (Wooden.) 

Maliate. 

Bndhe. 

Tugare. 

Dnratme. (Vicious.) 

Salivate. 

Sadebal. 

Ranarakshas. (Giants of the 
battle-field.) 

Gajmal. 

Yayale. 

' Dliayal. 

Rarade. 

Chikne. (Tenacious.) 

Yalvade. 

Sabde. 

Sable. 

Sabde, 

Chavde. (Keepers of guard 
houses.) 

Chapokat, 

Dalvi. (Commandants.) 
tad. 

Jagtap . 

Yag-tilake. 

Radu. (Bitter.) 

Epase. 

Yagve. (Nude.) 

Yagvade, 

Rharale. 

Hone, 

Rliuradlie. 

Vanave, 

I Javle. 

Lavte, 

Talekar. 

Yag-dive. 

Bhuje. 

Phanivar. 

Savle. 

Ranade. (Canarese.) 

Dhone. 

Devrav. 

Yilke. 

Haryal, . . - 

Ravde. (SheUs.) 

Virale. 
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CHAVAN 


LlD 


TlVDE . 


MOH1TE 


MORE . 


LINGDE— 

Ladae, 

Runinire, 

Vasiudkar, 

Siuabau, 

, Rirab, 

{ Karkare, 

1 Plialke. 

Redaraxe — 
Sunsune, 
Latke, 

I Rkarkkare, 
Lad. 

/Lad — 

I Marinade, 

I Sasane, 

I Ragde, 

( Rat mate, 

Murmur. 
Langote — 

Dnamdliare, 
) Gaude, 

Chhirphele— 
Maratlie, 
Satke, 

Gote, 

Lote, 

Rusmuse. 

DMvde— 

Mandisar, 

Sosate, 

Ritkite, 

Bkamlare, 

Dakive, 

Havle, 

/ V aiilie, 
Radu, 
Lande. 

J AM1E — 

Yevle, 
Markal, 
IJmbar, 
Gliayrad, 
Gorakk, 
Rombe, 
Borate, 
Jire-Jile, 
Dliumate, 
k Garat, 

/ Tatte— 

Gang, 

Rkandale, 

Age, 

Sarate, 

Vagkale, 

Senapati, 

Dliekne, 

Malvar, 

Gaud. 

ARCHTE— 

Nivadange, 

I Yaluncke, 

' \ Baliale, 

Pkakde, 
Rapot, 
Blialerav, 
Bumlune, 
Abhore. 
RITE— 

Sone, 

Pitale, 

Reilar, 

Bobliate, 

Baidiuge, 

„ Tlieuge. 

r mede— 

\ Vaisliya, 

.; Jagpal, 

(, Nimit, 


'J1 

— i 


WORE — contd • 


Mede — contd. 

Ainya, 

Amdabailkar, 

Sovale. 

Ralpate— 

Bajmuude, 

Sane, 

Mokre, 

Avale, Blmir, Rirane, 
Dorik, 

Raypate, 

Mhase, 

Mkaske, Dkavale, 
Raje, 

Devrukk 

Jliiuge, 

Dyrekar— 

Man Savant, 

Sliivle, 

Chaue, 

Slielke, 

Domi're, 

Rbaudale, 

Islampurkar, 

Skaka, 

Disrate, 

Nagve, 

Lai, 

Rumbkakarna, 

Dunge. 

Nixle— 

Lend-pavar, Sapate, 
Anagpal, 

Jitekar, 

Aviekare Rarnakre, 
Dkarrav, 

Ganile, 

vagimi, 

Skelke,i 

Rale, 

Pitale, 

Rutemau. 


BAGLE 


GANGNIIR 


NIRAM 


/Badge— 

Amberav, 
Sakkle, 
Garud, 
Ingal, 
Ravde, 
Rale, 

/ Gavmlkal. 

\ Jhapate— 

Makliamale, 
Ranoje, 
Dkomrirav, 
Titrate, 
Rasmirkar, 
Gokile, 

f Mviiakoe — 
Pudkare, 
Ilusengir, 
Dkumak, 
Bavre, 
Tkak, 
Bkadulge, 
Gkode, 

Dige, 
Harue, 
Tliirde, 
Deslinmkk, 
\ Mokaslii. 

( Babar— 
Akimne, 
Jale, 
Ralokke, 

\ Vagk, 

I Sarak, 

1 Bibe. 



SIIESII VANS — contd . 


DHAMPAL 


ANGNE 




JADHAV 




ioe 


/Abhakg— 

I (hi! vat, 

Madke, 

I Dkekne, 

I Rnrale, 

. ( R liar ate, 

Sansane, 
Maripule, 

M oka re, 
Amkire, 

Piude. 

'UGHADE— 

Bujbnje, 

Ranadkir, 

Rauajit, 

/ Sliinge, 

' \ Budke, 

Gulak, 

Jagdale, 

Pavle, 

Ckagke. 

/'JAGPll— 

Mokile, 

Ray aval, 
Table, 

Dliisal, 

Rkadtare, 

Dkondse, 

Gujvade, 

Tilak, 

Devrav, 

Atole, 

Rkobre, 

Botkar, 

Egkade, 

Ead. 

Vagje, 

llndre, 

Mangkorpade, 

Hinge. 

PlTEL— 

Ravle, 

Divse, 

Gobre, 

Salve, 

Ranpliate. 

RIthavate— 

Sarkate, 

Pkaniram, 

. ( Dkekne, 

\ Ckandle, 

lieukar, 
Tauibte. 
SITHAM— 
Rliarale, 

A PARI DUE— 
Turiye, 

Gavse, 

Ganvde, 

Dkude, 

Slirnde, 

Rkambot, 

Maliisare. 

Bhog-sIte— 

Chiiubi, 

Palmiv, 

Vated, 

Rliadvad, 

Auelon, 

Dudkuikar, 

Devlikar, 

Dkumke, 

Makkmale, 

l-siravkar. 

Shette— 

Ralabkonkar, 

Girje, 

v Devdal, 


JADHAV ( 
— contd . 


VAGHLE 


YADAV . 


RATHOD 


/ Shette — contd . 
Mane, 
Ckinchoti, 
Bki ngarkar, 
Dune, 
Nirmore, 
Vatarkar, 
Skirsat, 
Dive, 
Rarpate, 

Borate— 

Bkatane, 

tkaudip, 

Mulgavkar. 

Gohue— 

Supare, 
Mutkval, 
Pise, 
Bkayale, 
Temkar, 
Punekar, 
Ramekikar. 
( Vaghela— 
Roskmibe, 
Baudre, 
Rkavale, 
Tale. 

Runde, 
Dugal, 
Makulkar, 
Ron. 

/GhIG— 

Raj-kause, 

Davli, 

Rabale, 

Piluuje. 

Jogle— 

Ratkod, 

Talavnikar, 

Gore, 

Anjire, 

Patavlika, 

Rambekar. 

Amrute — 
Nangle, 
Ralvar, 
Rukse, 
Mutkaval, 
Savad, 
Roman, 
Mardeskar. 

/MagImle— 

Sakvar, 

Ralbkon, 

Ackole, 

Divan, 

Rolkar, 

Skirsat, 

Supare, 

Vasre, 

Dkaiune, 

Bkapkar, 

Devrunge, 

Itade, 

Vale, 

Bkadvad, 

Rulie, 

Lavde, 

Bkadaue. 

Avangpal— 

Bode, 

Sakle, 

Ckave. 

Anangpal— 

Gande, 

Gorat, 

Sore, 

Peudse, 

Vagje, 
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RATHOD- 

contd. 


I 

\ 


DIIA MALE 


LADLE 


V 


I AHANGP IL— contd, 
Jluinjlmne, 

Jliamkire. 

RIy-jIde— 

Dor, 

Darede, 

Plianse, 

Dli mime, 

Tbekri, 

Maninodi, 

Jliamkire, 

Afflave, 

Cbikklikar, 

Satare, 

Himrue, 

GasdgopIl— 

Madke, 

/ Akok, 

Siuirar, 

Kkedkar, 

Sliinde, 

Sagjama, 

Nal?e, 

Manpurkar, 

Kotare, 

Gaude, 

BhIle — 

Aptikar, 

Gbote, 

Golie, 

Dutonde — 

Kandari, 

Vense, 

Satam, 

' IJmbre. 

/ RetIle— 

Imbarde, 

Nbavikar, 

Bakikar, 

Yanjbule, 

Kliarag, 

Sliirke, 

Gaue, 

Gadliave (Donkeys), 
Lucille (Pickpockets), 
Ni»*ande, 

Parab, 

Karodikar, 

, Gaudbe (Druggists), 

.( Cliokbad, 

Dliamale (Bumptious), 
Gaude, 

Are, 

Cbandrabal, 

Laude (Tailless). 
Dhare— 

Pakbl’e (Birds), 
liirve (Green), 

Manvel, 

Katliore (Cruel), 
Anjire (Figs), 

Cliitode, 

Sbira^adkar, 

^ Navre. 

I Sable— 

Ajale, 

Affalave (Incendiaries), 
Lavde, 

Tugare, 

Devlikar, 

Dbaukbade f 
.( Mirgavhan, 

Sm^are, 

Dfandve, 

Velamb, 

Sbivne, 

Packre (Wedge), 
Cbaplakhe, 

' Sbevde, 


SABLE — con td. 


HARL . 


s 

© 

1/ 

> 


DIIARMRiJ 


LID 


CHlPOYKAT— 

1 Cbuebaie, 

I Panffere (Bombyx Mala- 

baricum), 

Davailde (Town cryers), 
Kathare 

I Makde (Monkeys). 

Navle— 

Aasrile, 

Viasle, 

Ranasing, 

Morkale, 

Sansre, 

Raival, 

Jaadale. 

JabdIde— 

Mire, 

Desbmiikb, 

Leble (Pickpockets), 

Dere (Tentmen), 

Pete, 

Vaiilimare (Tiger-slayers), 
Sai'de (Chameleons), 
Neble (Cowards). 

Dhoke— 

Ovlikar, 

Naarata, 

Rolbe (Jackal), 

Maiude, 

Karanje, 

Dbotade (Despised). 
SHE— 

Dabisjavkar, 

Yaval, 

Cliitode, 

Sanii'vi, 

Bbadve, 

Pipre, 

Jamte, 

Hinirne, 

Uaraudodi, 

I Sliengtc, 

Yevat, 

Hirde, 

Kaebole, 

Bbusbe, 

GOLE— 

Lailde (Tailless], 

Sasrle, 

Yoffbe, 

Garud (Eagles), 

Makbmel, 

Kapot (A bird), 

Avre, 

Tainbe (Copper), 
Soukadam, 

Baa vau (Gardener), 
Rbapre(Broken, nnglazed 
ceramic ware), 

Hire (Diamond), 
Moticbur (Sugar balls). 
LID— 

Dukre (Pigs), 

Gadbve (Donkeys), 
Llllbre {Ficus glomerata), 

Gadbe, 

Maildve (Marriage booth), 
Sbiude, 

Rakte, 

Dliarte, 

Mbaske, 

Naiiaue, 

Gujre, 

Cbaiidle, 

Ha j are (Thousand, com- 
mandants of — ), 

Bllflirle (Runaways, or 
tii'ed), 

, Indire, 
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LID — contd . 


MORE 


SERVE . 


I 


f Kntte, 

Mapar. 

Bamlekar, 

Solimklie, 
i Bbatte, 

Dbanik (Rich), 

Rede (Buffaloes), 

Petle, 

Girme, 

Peve (Granaries). 

.Madhure— 

Kalb liar, 

Divte (Torch-bearer), 
Sapate, 

Dorkar, 

Patue, 

Satpute (Seven sons), 
Takte, 

Hingode, 

Hantore, 

Kaiulale, 

Karue, 

Gbinsbarkar, 

Radu (Bitter), 

Yavtikar, 

Madikar, 

Yavde (Paper, kites), 
BllOple ( CucurLita pepo ), 
Bliaiute (Pickpockets). 
Morbhe — 

name (Antelopes), 
Kavde (Shells), 

Dliokre, 

Rat ale (Sweet potato), 
Pangire ( Bomlyx mala • 
/ baricum), 

Kaduskar, 

Rav (Peers), 

Berde, 

Padle, 

Pande, 

Babadure, 

Cliiue, 

Duble (Weak), 

Palkute, 

Raklme (Guards), 
Manuke, 

Bliute, 

Tanibe (Copper), 

Gode (Sweet,) 

IVarre (Bridegroom), 
Palase {Butea frondosa'), 
A'ere. 

Kesarkar— 

Aucliar, 

A'imse (Half), 

Takte, 

Pbarkante, 

Barde, 

Mudliole, 
i Baulatrav. 

.Ract— 

Talvate, 

Pune, 

Savtar (Bom of a 
stepmother), 

Kurbade (Axe), 

Singar, 

Hame (Antelope), 

, Kharag, 

Yajlie, 

T illiale, 

Sirsale, 

Ksliirsagar (Ocean of 

milk), 

Sote (Club-men), 

Pkakde, 

Rede (Buffaloes), 
t Cirgut, 


35 

> 


EC 

Ed 


EC 


I 


SURVE- 

contd. 


' RIUT — contd. 

Sable, 

Gavamllial (Villagers), 
Uudre (Rats), 

Sarde (Chameleon), 
Sarate (Broom), 

Kliarde, 

Dabir, 

Glume (Oil mill), 
Viucliurkar, 

Sote, 

Lalate, 

Bkakde, 

Aake (Keepera of out- 
posts), 

Gkirte, 

Sausane, 

Hambir-rav, 

Madlie (Corpse), 
KlU'kure (Hurmurers), 
Labad (Liers), 

Sirsat, 

Sinale (Immoral), 

Dbere (Big bellied), 
Yalke (Lean), 
j Kan the. 

\ KARPE— 

Yadkar, 

Mone, 

Rajevadkar, 

Rasne, 

Male, 

Gavliane, 

Dengue, 

3\Iik — 

Slieilde (Tufted hair), 
Kliopde (Cottagers), 

Kate (Thoms), 

Undire (Rats), 

Masrang, 

Aaiyri, 

Kuiigus, 

Pbanse, 

A save, 

Kemte, 

Milmile, 

Raude (Cowards), 
Aardube, 

Anadadi, 

Lovale, 

Kinjale, 

Mucliri, 
i Kalbusi. 

I Navate— 


GAIKAVlD 


Saple (Trap), 
Sonvade, 

Konde (Husk), 
Sarad (Cold), 

Marl, 

Tamnale, 

Mablile, 

• \ Devle (Temple men), 
Bltadkambe, 

Pure, 

Akble, 

Sbivne, 

Morde, 

Karjari, 

Kusumbe ( Nauclea 
\ Cadamba). 

i Deyre— 


GAYAKAVlD 




Badve (Temple keepers), 
Lavande, 

Raue (Rulers), 

Marekar (Hired mur- 
derers), 

Belvade, 

Kavde (Shells), 

Kirkire (Al urinurers). 
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{ GlYARAYlB 




/DEVRE — contd- 
Sind®» 

Malialllllge ( Citrus sp,), 
Aaklll'C (Mashers), 
Pliamale (Big bellied), 
Phare, 

.Mane, 

Rasare (Coppersmiths), 

Khere. 

GIval— 

Banasur, 

Surklie, 

Sliankll (Conch shells or 
fools), 

Revile ( Pandanus odoritis- 

simus), 

Gande, 

Plmndliupal, 

Mare, 

Marmath, 

Gavudhal (Villagers), 
Karte (Orphans or crema- 
tion ground servants), 

Bende, 

Murkar, 

Rarmat, 

Kaue (Squint), 

Gadhave (Donkeys), 
Takte, 

Sarate (Brooms), 
Jhaukire, 

Shembde(With dirty nose), 
Ranade, 

Lokre, 

Madhe, 

Lavde, 

Phamale (Big bellied), 
Patre, 

Malialllllge ( Citrus sp.), 
Manse, 

Ranade, 

Pukre (Pigs) , 

Mene, 

Marathe, 

Phoke (Unreliable), 
Gande. 

Rhapade— 

Mengune, 

Mliatare (Old), 

Palpute (Runners), 
Mliasik, 

Ruikar, 

Bhamte (Pickpockets), 
Rarkar, 

Dhagde, 

Pedhare, 

Patar, 

Patre (Prominent teeth), 
Bliise (Lotus stalk), 
Baina, 

Mase (Fish), 

Sagale, 

Raj -r os, 

Garade, 

Gandnr, 

Langde (Lame), 

A’abar, 

Nagte (Naked), 

Rainre, 

Mahale, 

Phale, 

Raffe (Irritable), 

Rahar (Fishermen), 
Phade, 

June (Old), 

Jire ( Guminum cy mi- 
mum), 

Padvar, 

Romde (Cocks), 

Vaghle (Bats), 


/ 


GAYARAYAP 
— contd. 


Ghuse (Rats), 
Pliusasir, 

Gore (Fair), 
Vaidja(Physicians). 

Satge— 

/ Pliagde. 

I Rutre (Dogs), 

Yagli (Tigers), 

Madke (Earthen pot), 
Chaudl’e (Moon), 
Hoke, 

Purauge (Bicoloured), 
Pliore (Cattle). 



RSH1RSAGAR 


/GODE— 

Surde, 

Yeluuke, 

Prabhu (Lords), 

Ughde (Open), 

Malgunj, 

Jari, 

Ruber (God of Wealth), 

Rancliliod, 

Malap, 

Haung, 

Avtade, 

Aavdhi (Nine Oceans), 
Yaujliol, 

Rarte, 

Pharde, 

Bagrncl, 

Mhasale, 

Palu, 

Pliayate ( Grislea tomen- 

to so), 

Rarul, 

/ Bliope (Temple servants 
of Bhavani), 

Vadad, 

Ranvi (Foresters), 

Ghodke (Horse). 

SlIAltDEL — 

Slialvad, 

Cliamle (Moon), 

Sonoti, 

Ranadliir (Pillars of the 
battle-field), 

Satam, 

Radere, 

Cliinchol, 

Sure (Dagger-men), 
Ragale (Complainers), 

Bliope, 

Phukte (Gratis), 
Bhainbhurde, 

Kachre (Impatient), 
Mhasvadkar, 

Varsaude, 

Sade, 

\ Mhatre. 


GHATGE 


Ghodke— 

Malod, 

Sangvi, 

Bedhe, 

M_ahurkarkar, 

Saugne, 

Rarante, 

Rapale, 

Gathol, 

Sakhle (Chain keepers), 
Takte, 

Vadir, 

Markale, 

Pote, 

Rharate (Brooms), 
Aasade (Spoilers), 
Bhadure (Brave), 
Shendade (Cowards), 
Jogle. 
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GHATGE — 

contd. 


/ 

\ 


SUIRkE 




Reyde— 

Divekar 

Rakde, 

Takte, 

Shevde. 

, SallUlkhe (Phallus, or 
Mino bird), 

Shelo. 

Maratlie, 

Phale, 

; Gonde (Tassel). 

BIGY.LY— 

Palimbe. (Pomegranate), 
Tarde, 

Parkare (Petticoats), 
Pale, 

Rliarde, 

Gohre, 

Gule, 

Katl'e (Scissors), 

Kirffude, 

Jodad, 

Karle, 

Karaute, 

Karaude, 

kajile, 

Rase, 

Plialke, 

Pliasiie, 

Dudliaue, 

Makde. 

Rhandale, 

Sangote, 

Phadtare, 

Pavar, 

Pise (Mad), 

' Maujekar (Villagers), 


/ 


s 

0 

1 

GC 


SHIRKE— 

contd . 


& 

K 

s 




BlGVlN — contd. 
Balekar, 

Raya?aue, 

Masnre, 

Tup_e (Ghi), 

Sasaue (Falcon), 
Lodlie, 

Rorante, 

Amberav, 

Gavliau, 

Me?ke, 

Yekhande, 

Xiliav (Nameless), 
Satlie. 

Yasaiulikar, 
Rhatare (Old), 
Xavre (Bridegroom), 
Lotankar, 

Siraiule, 

Range, 

Sad vale, 

Hativ, 

Tanmate, 

Mursi, 

Babble, 

Irdad, 

Chandivne, 

Rinjale. 

Kaenbe- 

Shivne, 

Gothane, 

Bondge, 

Chokhue, 

Baval, 

Padale, 

Mhatre, 

1 k»r hade (Axe). 



Ill 


3. Of the Seytho-Dravidian Tract. 


DESHASTH BRAHMAN. 


From the Bombay Gazetteer ly Sir James Campbell, K.CJ.F. 

Deshasths, generally supposed to mean Upland, but more probably meaning Local Brah- 
mans, are settled both in towns and in villages. Almost all village accountants or hulk amis 
are Deshasths. Except some Joshis or astrologers, Japes or bead-counters, and Pnjaris or 
ministrants who say that about 700 years ago they came there to conduct the worship of Ambabai 
in Kolhapur, they have no memory of any former settlement. Deshasths are of two main classes, 

Bigvedis and Tajurveclis . 11 ig red is are divided into Smarts and Taishnavs and Yajurtedis 

into followers of the white and of the black Yajurved. These four classes of Deshasths and 
Yajurved Dravids and Telangs eat together, but families who follow different Yeds do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Anant, Govind, Shankar, and Yitthal ; 
and among women Bhavani, Durga, Ganga, Lakshmi, Rama, and Yamuna. Among men, 
such compound names as Manohar, Gauri- Shankar, and Yhjneshvar are not uncommon. 

When a woman loses several infants, to deceive the evil spirits and make them think the child 
is little valued and is not worth carrying away, she calls her next child Dliondu, that is stone, 
or Keru, that is rubbish. When a son is greatly wanted, if a girl is born she is called TJiaJci , 
that is deceiver, or Ambi , that is sour. Men add rdv, Idba , tdtya , JcaJca , and Ihdu to their 
names and women lui to theirs. Most Deshasth surnames are either office or calling names or 
place names, such as Deshmukh, Kulkarni, and Ajrekar. They belong to the Agasti, Angiras, 

Atri, Bhrigu, Kashyap, Yasishth, and Yishvamitra gotras or family stocks. Among members 
of the same section inter-marriage cannot take place if the family stocks or gotras are the same, 
but persons bearing the same surname can inter-marry if the surname is merely an office or 
calling name and the family stock is different. Their family gods are Ambabai of Kolhapur, 
Banshankari of Badami, Durga, Gajanau, Jogeskvari, Jotiba of Yadi-Ratnagiri in Kolhapur, 

Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Ram, Shiv, and Yishnu. 

As a rule Deshasths are dark, strong, and regular featured, rougher, harder, and less acute Domestic 
than Chitpavans. The women like the men are dark, rough, and not so goodlooking as Chit- habits, 
pavan women. Both at home and abroad they speak less correct Marathi than the local 
Chitpavans and pronounce the words more like Kunbis. In their speech they add the ter mina- 
tion hi to every verb and change the initial i to vi and vi to i. They speak a broad Marathi 
with a drawl and without the Chitpavan nasal twnng. Most Deshasths live in houses of the 
better class genet ally two storeys high with brick walls and tiled roofs. Asa rule their houses 
are dark and badly aired. The rooms are low T and the staircases steep and narrow. The houses 
of the rich are large and comfortable ; hut many of the poor are badly housed or plantains are 
reared in front of and behind the house where the dirty water is allowed to gather. They are 
strict vegetarians and good cooks, their staple food being millet bread, pulse, clarified butter, 
curds, milk, and condiments. They eat rice only on holidays. Except the ShdJcts or worship- 
pers of female spirits, and some English-taught youths, they do not use liquor and few r among 
them either smoke tobacco or hemp, or drink hemp-water. Snuff -taking and tobacco-chewing 
are common and betel-eating is universal. The men shave the head except the top-knot and 
the face except the moustache and sometimes the whiskers. The women dress their hair neatly, 
smooth it with oil, and plait it in a braid w hich they wear at the back of the head in a sort of Gre- 
cian knot. They generally wear false hair but do not use flowers. The indoor dress of a Desh- 
asth man is a waistcloth and a shouldercloth and sometimes a shirt. When he goes out he puts 
on a coat, a turban or headscarf, and a pair of sandals or shoes. W r hile taking food or perform- 
ing his twilight or Sandhya worship he dresses in a silk cloth or mnktd or fresh-washed 
untouched cotton cloth and lays a small piece of cloth on his shoulder. Deshasth women dress 
in the long Maratha robe and bodice passing the skirt back between the feet. Married women 
as a rule mark the brow' with vermilion and put on the lucky necklace and toe-rings or jodvis , 
while widows shave their heads and cover them with one end of their robes and never put on 
bodices. A school boy on ordinary days wears a coat and a cap or headscarf, and on holidays a 
small turban and waistcloth. When the thread- girding ceremony is performed he puts on a 
loincloth or a waistcloth. A girl before she is ten xvears a petticoat or parkar and a bodice ; 
after ten she w r ears a small robe or sddi without passing the end over her shoulder like a grown 
up woman and either leaves the bosom bare or covers it with a bodice. When she is married the 
husband draws the end of the robe over her shoulders and she then dresses like a grown up woman. 

Both men and women have a store of rich clothes and ornaments, many of which have been 
handed down tw~o or three generations. As a class Deshasths are indolent and untidy, hut thrifty 
and hospitable and franker and less cunning than Chitpavans. Their want of enterprise has given 
them the name of Lhdmyds or stay-at-homes and their slovenliness is so great that Deshasth 
disorder is a bye-word. They are writers, bankers, moneylenders, moneychangers, tinders, leeches, 
landholders, priests, and beggars. The priests and beggars are poor ; the rest are well-to-do. 

They claim to be superior to all classes, and profess to look down on Chitpavans as new Brahmans 
or Parashuram srishti that is Parashuram’ s making. At the same time they freely associate 
and eat with Chitpavans and Karhadas, though, except in a few cases, they do not marrv with 
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Religious 

observ- 

ances. 


Infancy, 


them. They are both Smarts and Bhagvats, worship all Brahmanic and local gods and 
goddesses, and keep all fasts and festivals. Their priests belong to their own caste and they 
make pilgrimages to all Brahmanic sacred places and rivers. Their high priest is Shankara- 
charya, the great Smart pontiff who lives at Sankeshvar. They worship all local and boundary 
gods, and believe in witchcraft and soothsaying and lucky and unlucky omens. 

Under the head of customs come the sacraments of sanskdrs , which are of two kinds, 
fitly a or usual and naimtttik or special. The sixteen usual sacraments must be performed; 
the performance of the twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of choice. The sixteen 
sacraments are the garlTiddhdn or conception which is performed soon after a girl comes of 
age; the pnnsavan or son-giving that the child may he a boy; the anavalobhan or longing- 
satisfying during the seventh month of pregnancy when the juice of the sacred grass is dropped 
down the girl’s left nostril that the unborn child may grow, the simunlotinayan or carrying 
to the limit in the sixth or eighth month when the u Oman's hair is parted down the middle 
and a lahhul thorn is drawn along her head and fixed into her hair behind ; the Vuhnn halt 
or Vishnu offering during the eighth month to free the child from sin and ensure a safe birth ; 
th q jdtkarm or birth ceremony when before the navel-cord is cut, honey is dropped into the 
child's mouth ; the nitmharan or naming on the twelfth day when also the child is cradled ; 
the surydvalokan or sun-showing in the child’s third month when the mother, holding a 
churning rod in her hand, shows the child to the sun ; the nishkraman or going out in the 
third month when the child is taken to a temple and well-water is worshipped ; the upareshan 
or sitting in the fifth month when the child is first allowed to sit on the ground ; the anna - 
prdtshan or food-eating, the first feeding on solid food in the fifth or sixth month ; the chant 
or shaving in the fourth or fifth year ; the upanayan or initiation also called the munj from 
the grass Saccharam wunja ; the girding with sacred thread in the boy’s seventh or eighth 
year; the samdrartan literally returning or freeing from being a Irahmachdri or unwed student 
on the twelfth day after the munj or thread-girding; the vivah or marriage at any time after 
the eighth year ; and the svargdvrohan literally heaven- mounting, that is death. The chief of 
these sacraments are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage, girl’s coming of age, pregnancy, 
and death. During the first ten mornings after the birth of a child the father employs Kunbi 
women to pour water on the threshold of the house in honour of the birth. Sometimes the 
father is made to bathe in cold water, and clad in his wet clothes to drop a little honey from 
a gold ring into the child’s mouth and then bathe in warm water. The midwife cuts the 
child’s navel-cord, waves a silver coin round the cut cord and buries it outside the house along 
with another copper or silver coin. The midwife is presented with the silver coin which was 
waved round the navel-cord. She attends the mother ten to ninety days. Every evening 
at the mother’s house the family priest recites soothing verses or shdntipdth over a pinch of 
ashes or angdira and bands it to some elderly woman to be rubbed on the brow of the mother 
and child as a guard against attacks of the evil eye or of spirits. On the fifth night the 
maternal uncle lays a sickle washed with lime and covered with a piece of bodicecloth on a 
low stool in the lying-in room, and lays before the sickle sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric 
paste, vermilion, and food in the name of the Pcmchvi or Mother Fifth. A blank sheet of 
paper and a reed pen and ink are set before the goddess and the priest burns asafoetida or 
Jiing, repeats sacred verses over some ashes and gives them to be rubbed on the child and the 
mother, and on other young children in the house. On the sixth night the child’s father wor- 
ships Mother Sixth with the same rites as the maternal uncle used on the fifth night ; a light 
is kept burning the whole night in the lying-in room, and the women of the house pass the 
two nights awake playing games of chance before the goddess and singing songs, for the 
fifth and sixth nights are a critical time to the newborn child. The family of the child's 
father is held impure for ten days after a birth. 

On the tenth day both the mother-in-law and the mother of the confined woman present 
her with sweet fried rice cakes or ghdrgds , lay in her lap wheat and a cocoanut and a robe and 
bodicecloth, give her turmeric paste and vermilion to rub on her face and brow, and wave a 
light round her head. The mother takes her food, dips her fingers in a silver cup with milk, 
divrva grass, Cynodon dactylon , and silver coin, and thrice touches her left ribs with her fin- 
gers. The mother’s mother takes the silver coin and leaves the room. On the morning of the 
eleventh the child is bathed, the house is cowdunged, the mother’s clothes are washed, and she is 
bathed in warm water. Besides by this bath the mother is cleansed from the impurity of 
childbirth by the priest dropping water from t til si leaves on her head. The men of the house sip 
water mixed with the five products of the cow and renew their sacred threads. On the twelfth 
day a feast is given to Brahmans and married women and friends, and kinsfolk are treated to a 
dinner. "Women neighbours are asked to the house to attend the naming or bursa. The gold- 
smith comes to the house and pierces the child’s ear lobes. Ornaments and clothes, especially 
a child’s hood or kunchi and a small coat, are made ready for the child, and kinswomen drop in 
each with a bodicecloth for the mother and a hood or kunchi for the child. In the lyin»-in 
room a cradle is hung to the ceiling and a carpet is spread under it. Women neighbours and 
relations take their seats on the carpet, and the mother takes her seat on a low stool with the 
child in her arms. The women one by one fill the mother’s lap with wheat and a cocoanut and 
bodicecloth and the hood for the child, mark her brow with vermilion, present her with 
turmeric paste which she rubs on her face, and arrange themselves in two groups on either side 
of the cradle. They take a cocoanut clad in a child’s hood or kunchi , cover the bottom of the 
cradle with a particoloured quilt, and pass the cocoanut over and below the cradle five times; 
A woman in one of the groups lays the cocoanut in the cradle and says, “ Take Govind ” and 
a woman in the other group takes it saying, “ Give Govind.” After they have done this five 
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times some matron takes the child in her arms and lays it in the cradle bidding the mother 
repeat the child's name in its ear. In most cases the women consult the child's mother and 
settle among themselves what should be the name of the child. The mother then loudly 
repeats the name in the child's ear, ending with the meaningless sound kur-r-r . The guests 
then gently swing the cradle and sing a cradle song or palna lulling the child to sleep with a 
chorus, “ Sleep, my darling, sleep ”. The cradling ends with the distribution of boiled gram and 
packets of sweetmeat, and the guests retire, after receiving from the houseowner vermilion and 
turmeric paste which they mb on their brows and cheeks. Widows are not allowed to take any 
part in a cradling. 

When the child is a month old comes the ceremony of growth or vardhpan when the 
mother lays sandal-paste, flowers, and sweetmeat before a pillar in which dwells the deity who 
presides over the child's growth, bows before it with the child in her arms, and slides the child 
up the pillar. This is repeated at the end of every month till the child is a year old. The 
mother keeps her room for three full months. At the end of the third month the mother wears 
new bangles, dresses her hair, puts on a new robe and bodice, and visits the village temple with 
the child in her arms. She lays a bodicecloth and a cocoanut before the village god and bows 
to him with the child in her arms, offers the shashtki devi or Satvai another bodicecloth and 
cocoanut and returns home. Next comes the feeding or annaprashan when some priests, 
friends, and kinsfolk, and married women are treated to a sumptuous dinner. The child's 
maternal uncle dips a gold ring in a cup holding khir or rice boiled in milk mixed with sugar, 
and lets a few drops of milk fall from the ring into the child's mouth. From this day the 
child is fed with cooked food. The anniversary of the birth is marked by a feast, and soon 
after the child is a year old, hair-clipping or chnda is performed because a second child may 
be coming on and it is a rule that no child should see its elder brother’s first hair. On a lucky 
day, a plot in the verandah is cowdunged, on it a square is marked with wheat flour, and 
in the square is set a low stool covered with a bodicecloth, which also is marked with a square 
of wheat. The boy is seated on the bodicecloth and the village barber shaves his hair leaving 
a lock on the crown and one above each ear and in return is given the bodicecloth and the 
wheat. The boy is bathed and dressed in new clothes, married women wave lights round his 
head and the hair-clipping ends with a feast to Brahmans and married women. 

As a rule, a boy is girt with the sacred thread in his eighth year. Before the lucky day Initia- 
chosen for the thread-girding the boy's friends and relations give feasts called gadganers 0 r tion * 
k el vans, meaning merry-makings. The kinsman or friend visits the boy's house and puts a 
cocoanut into his hands as a sign that he is asked to the dinner. The boy goes to his rela- 
tion's house, his brow is marked with vermilion, grains of rice are stuck on the vermilion, and 
he is feasted with a few of his friends. A day or two before the thread-girding an invitation 
procession consisting of the houseowner’s friends and relations of both sexes starts in the 
evening with music and visits the local temple of Ganpati where the boy's father lays a cocoa- 
nut before the god and bows to him, and the priest prays to the god to be present at the 
ceremony together with his two attendants Biddhi and Siddhi, the goddesses of plenty and 
success, and by his holy presence remove obstacles which might come in the way oi complet- 
ing the ceremony. The priest lays yellow rice before the god as a sign of invitation and 
some married women do the same and ask his attendant goddesses. The procession moves 
from door to door, the boy’s father holding his hands before every houseowmer and the priest 
telling him the day and the hour, asks him with his family and attendants to attend the cere- 
mony at his master’s house. The married women who come to ask go into the house, are 
seated, and ask the women of the family to attend the ceremony. The mistress of the house 
lays a cocoanut and rice in the askers' laps and marks their brows with vermilion as a 
sign that the invitation is accepted. In token of accepting the invitation the houseowner 
presents the boy’s father or his priest with a betelnut and the procession leaves the house. 

The askers do the same at every house, while by degrees the men and women who^ at first 
formed part of the procession steal away one by one until the boy's father and his family with 
the priest and musicians are alone left. To friends and relations who live in distant villages 
invitation cards are sent marked with vermilion. A platform of earth and bricks is raised in 
the booth built in front of the hoy's house and adorned with a canopy. The front of the plat- 
form is decked with plantain trees set upright at both ends and at each corner five earthen pots 
smeared with whitewash and red stripes are piled surrounded by sugareanes. The raised platform 
has an earthen back with steps rising one above the other and a cone of earth at the top. Ihis 
raided mound or altar they call vedi or baknle. Then follows the guardian establishing or devak 
sthapana, which, among Rigvedi Smarts, is the same as among the other Brahmans. On 
the morning of the lucky day married kinswomen and neighbours meet at the boy's house, 
where the boy and his parents are dressed in their best and seated each on a low stool covered 
with a sheet and red cloth marked with a lucky cross or svastik strewn in wheat grains. Two 
pestles are tied together with a bodicecloth and a basket filled with wheat is set before the 
b<>y and bis parents. The married women then wash the feet of the boy and his parents and 
wave lights round them. Wheat and fruit are laid in the mother’s lap, betel is served to the 
boy’s father, and a cocoanut is put in the boy s hands. Not less than five married women 
take the two pestles in their hands, and set them upright in the basket, and move them up 
and down as if to pound the wheat in the basket. They sing songs and native music plays. 

A married woman takes a handful of corn and grinds it in a handmill to which a bodicecloth 
is tied. Fragrant oil is rubbed on the boy and his parents, and the business of the married 
women is over. The boy's head is shaved by the barber, he is bathed and taken to the dining 
hall where his mother seats him on her lap, and feeds him eating from the same plate. After 
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this the boy iff not allowed to eat from his mother's plate. The boy's head is again shaved, 
and he is bathed and taken to his father in the booth. As the lucky moment draws near, the 
friends and kinspeople invited to the ceremony meet at the house and take their seats in the 
booth. The father sits on a low stool placed on the altar or redi vrith his face to the east, 
while the boy stands before him facing west, and the priests hold between them a curtain 
marked with a vermilion lucky fylfot cross or svasfik . The boy's sister stands behind the hoy 
with a lighted lamp and a eoeoanut in her hands. The priests repeat lucky verses and the guests 
throw red rice at the boy and his father. At the lucky moment the musicians redouble their 
noise, the curtain is drawn on one side, and the boy is girt with the sacred thread and dressed 
in a loincloth or langoti . The boy is given a deer skin to wear, & palas (Butea frondosa) 
staff is placed in his hands, and a triple sacred-grass cord or munj is wound round his 
waist. 

The priests kindle the sacred fire on the altar and throw into the fire offerings of clarified 
butter, sesame and seven kinds of wood. Money presents are given to the priests, and cocoanuts, 
betel leaves and nuts, flowers, and perfumes are handed among the assembled guests, who take 
their leave. At noon Brahmans and married women are feasted. In the evening the bhikshdvala 
or begging procession goes to the temple of Maruti as he is said to be the great bachelor 
or hrahmachari , the boy attended by his priest bows before the god, and the procession returns 
home with music and company. Fire-works are let off. On returning home the boy is seated 
on the altar or vedi, the priest sits near him, and places a bamboo basket or a winnowing fan 
before him. The mother of the boy comes and stands before him on the altar. The boy says 
to her in Sanskrit, “ Bhavati bhihshdm dehi “Lady, give me alms/' and holds the 
bamboo basket before her. The mother blesses him and puts sweet balls, rice, and cocoa- 
kernel into the basket. Other married women follow her example ; the boy repeats the 
same words to each, and each presents him with sweet balls or money. The contents of the 
bamboo basket go to the priest who gives part of the sweetmeats to the boy and keeps the rest 
for himself. The ceremony ends on the fourth day, when, as on the first day, the betelnut 
Ganpati and the metal pot Tarun are invoked and at the end laid on a bamboo winnowing fan 
and bowed out and the back of the fan is beaten with a stick to show that the ceremony is over 
and it is time for friends and kinsfolk to leave. This practice has given rise to the Marathi 
phrase (< Sup vdjle ” or the winnowing fan has been struck that is a All is over." The boy is 
now called a Brahmaehari that is an unwed or religious student. Widows and married women 
lay sandal-paste, flowers, and sweetmeats before him, present him with money, and sip the 
water in which his feet have been washed. Every morning and evening the boy is taught 
Vedic texts. After some months the samavarian or returning ceremony is performed. The boy 
puts off the triple sacred-grass waistcord or munj and his loincloth or lavgoG, puts on a silk- 
bordered waistcloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, a turban, and a pair of shoes, takes an umbrella, and 
sets out as if on a journey to Benares. The priest meets him on the way and promises to give 
him Lis daughter in marriage so that the boy may marry and become a grikasth or householder. 
Until after the samavarian or return ceremony is performed the boy is not affected by birth or 
death impurities but after the return ceremony is performed he has to remain apart for some 
days if any of his family had died or given birth to a child between the thread- girding and the 
samavarian or returning. After the return ceremony the boy may marry or not, and is subject 
to the rules of impurity observed by married Brahman family men. 

The Deshasth Brahmans of the Deccan form a community believed to represent the 
oldest stock that migrated to the south with their families and got mixed in various ways 
with the Dravidian races by long intercourse extending over centuries. They retain the oldest 
records of the Hindu texts and speak a language closely allied to Sanskrit. Their rules 
of exogamy are so complicated that it would be difficult to believe in them except for the 
assurance that any breach directly involves excommunication from the parent stock. The 
internal structure given below will speak for itself. People of the same Gana (standard gotrds 
numerically arranged) cannot intermarry ; they also cannot marry among people of the same 
pravarct or group of allied gotrds, and again they must not marry any one out of the 
gotra mdlikas — strings of gotrds given in juxtaposition with the prarards . This necessarily 
involves double and sometimes triple restrictions on the marriages of people belonging to 
certain gotrds . Marriage should be contracted between people whose family history is 
known, and who are connected by relationship. Selection should be made from families of 
agnahotris or those who keep the perpetual Vedic fire. This rule is now relaxed as owing 
to the spread of modem ideas very few families keep the Vedic fire always burning. People 
who have married into Karhada or Konkana^th Brahman families are considered degraded 
but poor parents are often bribed to violate this rule. The descendants of paternal and 
maternal aunts should be avoided for seven generations, but as it is difficult to trace such 
genealogies exceptions do occur through ignorance. There can be no marriage with the daughter 
of a half-sister of a step-mother. A wife's sister cannot be accepted while the wife is 
living, nor can her daughter. A man may not marry the sister of a paternal or maternal 
uncle's wife nor his maternal aunt nor his first cousins. All girls of the family in which a 
paternal aunt is given in marriage, and all girls from families in which a sister or half-sister 
are barred, nor can two sisters of one family be married to two brothers of another family. 
The marriage of a disciple with the^daughter of his guru or preceptor is considered objectionable 
and the daughter of a disciple is taboo to the preceptor. A girl should not he selected 
from a family into which a paternal first cousin has married. There exist many gotrds among 
the Deshasth Brahmans, but the 28 serially numbered are considered the chief and are styled 
gavas . All others 1 elong to one or other of these principal groups. The pravards serve as 
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guides in tracing the affinity of a gotrd not mentioned in the classification. The number 
of gvtraa in each pravmd or allied sept must be either 1, 2, 3 or 5. It is interesting to note 
that the ganas numbered 20, 23, 24, and 25 are called Ihcigotius or double gotrd.s, and Kos. 26 
and 27 tri gotrd or triple gotrds , because the pravards of these gam can be traced to two or 
three gotrds. To trace a gotrd to its gana it is absolutely necessary to find out its 
pravard . Fravard therefore is tlie key that traces each gotrd to its gana and decides 
which of them are taboo to a given sept. The Shukla or white Yajurvedi sect depart 
from this rule and exclude only a man J s own gotrd and his immediate maternal gotad. 

They therefore do not require ganas or pravards . For instance, if a bridegroom is a 
Kd&hyup by gotrd and his maternal uncle vashidha , he has only to avoid these two 
groups. 

Boys are married between eight and twenty-five and girls generally before they are twelve. Marriage. 
As soon as a girl is five years old, her parents begin to look out for a suitable husband for her. 

Whenever the mother meets other women either at home or abroad her chief talk is regarding 
her daughter’s husband, and widows who move more abroad than married women are consulted 
as to the merits of the different boys. - When a boy is chosen, the girl’s horoscope is put into 
the hands of the boy's father either by the girl's father or through some common friend. I he 
boy’s father hands the girl’s and his son’s horoscopes to an astrologer, who, from his almanac, 
tells him whether the boy's and girl's stars are in harmony and if the marriage will be lucky. 

The custom of consulting and comparing horoscopes is gradually falling into disuse as the 
parents of the couple hold that considerations of dowry or good looks are more important than 
the agreement of stars, and settle the marriage according to the priti vivah or love form in which 
no consultation of horoscopes is required. Thus at present a girl is sometimes chosen for her 
good looks or for money and sometimes friendship determines the choice irrespective either of 
money or beauty. The father or some near relation of the boy is asked to the girl's house to 
see the girl and is welcomed by the girl's father. If any of the boy's kinswomen comes with 
the father she goes into the house and is received by the girl’s mother. The boy's father and his 
friends are seated on a carpet in the verandah and the girl is called by her father. She comes 
out dressed in her best and sits near the boy’s father with her head hung nearly between her 
knees through modesty and fear. One of the guests asks her, What her name is. How many 
brothers she has. How old she is, Whether she goes to school, What her place in the class is, and 
she is sometimes asked to read a piece from her book. They then tell her to look up and walk 
away. The boy's kinswoman strips the girl if she is under eight, or takes her bodice off if she 
is ten or more, and examines her closely to see if she is healthy and has no bodily or mental defect. 

Beauty is specially attended to as it is difficult at so early an age to conjecture what the mental 
attainments of the girl will be. Betel is served to the boy's father and his relations and they 
withdraw. As soon as the girl is selected the fathers of both the girl and the boy draw up an 
agreement regarding what money the girl's father should pay to the boy and wffiat ornaments 
and dresses the boy's father should present to the girl. The lucky day for the wedding is fixed 
and both the families busy themselves with the wedding preparations raising booths before their 
houses and buying or procuring rice, pulse, and other provisions. Invitations are sent to friends 
and relations as before a thread-girding and the boy and the girl are feasted by their kinspeople. 

Two or three days before the wedding day the girl's parents are treated to a dinner at 
the boy's as they are not to take food at their daughter's unless she is blessed with a son. A 
day or two before the marriage the guardian-pleasing is performed at the houses of both 
the boy and the girl when a betelnut Ganpati and a metal pot f arun are worshipped 
in a winnowing fan with sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric paste, and vermilion and the fan 
is set before the house gods. Friends and kinspeople meet at the houses of the boy and the 
girl and are treated to a dinner. 

On the marriage eve the bridegroom goes with music and company to the girl's village 
and halts at the local temple, lays a cocoanut before the god and bows to him. The girl's 
father meets him at the place with music and a band of friends and both the fathers present 
each other with cocoanuts. The bridegroom is seated at the temple or taken to the house of 
some friend of the girl’s father. The guests are welcomed to a seat on the carpet and the 
bridegroom is worshipped by the girl's father attended by his priest, with sandal-paste, flowers, 
sweetmeats, and clothes. This they call si m ant pnjan or boundary worship. The guiests are 
treated to betel, flowers, and perfumes. The women of the girl's house especially the girl’s 
mother wash the boy's mother's feet and mark her brow with vermilion, laying in her lap a 
cocoanut and bodieecloth with wheat. Other women guests are given cocoanuts and betel 
and tlie girl's party escorts the boy's party to some house in the girl's neighbourhood and 
return home. On the morning of the marriage, married women pound some wheat in a 
basket and rub the girl with turmeric paste. The married women take part of the paste 
that remains to the boy with music and a band of friends and rub him with it. After the 
turmeric-rubbing the boy is bathed and dressed in new clothes. As the lucky hour drawls 
near the girl's friends and kinspeople, accompanied by a band of kinswomen, visit the 
bridegroom with music. The bridegroom is dressed in a rich suit, his brow is decked with a 
marriage coronet, and he and his friends are fed with sweetmeats. The girl's mother 
gives him a packet of betel leaves and nut wdiich he chews and spits into a dining dish. lie 
mounts the wedding hor*e and i & escorted by the bride’s party to the girl's with mubic and a 
company of friends and kinsfolk. His mother and her friends and relations follow attended 
by the girl's mother. On the way cocoanuts are broken and thrown away as offerings to evil 
spirits. On reaching ihe bride’s the boy dismount* and hi* feet are washed by one of the 
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women servants of the house. He enters the booth and is led by the bride's father to the 
raised earth altar or vecli „ At this time the bridegroom's mother, as she must not see her 
future daughter-in-law till a particular moment, feigns anger and goes to a neighbouring 
house. The bridegroom takes off his turban and coat but keeps his marriage coronet on his 
brow and stands near the raised altar with his face to the east. The bride is clad in a yellow 
waistcloth called ashtaputri and a shortsleeved backless bodice and with folded hands is 
seated before Ganri-har that is an image of Shiv and his wife Gauri whom she prays to 
give her a good husband. As the lucky moment draws near her maternal uncle takes the 
bride to the altar and sets her facing the bridegroom with a curtain marked with the lucky 
cross or svastik held between them. The bridegroom's sister stands behind the bridegroom 
and the bride's sister stands behind the bride as the maids of the pair each with a lighted 
lamp and a cocoanut. The priest repeats lucky texts, and the guests throw red rice over 
the pair. The astrologer tells when the lucky moment comes, the musicians play, the curtain 
is drawn to the north and the couple who up to this time have been silently looking at the 
lucky cross or svastik , throw garlands of flowers and sweet basil or tuls Heaves round each 
other's necks. Thus the pair are husband and wife and the guests are given betel and 
flowers. The bridegroom's party retire to their place, taking stealthily with them the metal 
pots used in worshipping Ganri-har . The priest then hands the lucky necklace to the bride- 
groom who ties it round the bride's neck. This lucky necklace is of two small trinkets and 
green glass beads strung together by a courtezan who is called janma savdshin or the 
unwidowed till death. After this the bride's mother prays the bridegroom's mother to go 
back to the bride's presenting her with a robe and sweetmeats ; and the bridegroom's father 
and his relations are asked to dine at the bride's by the bride's father attended by music and 
friends. The bride's father is seated and the priest asks the bridegroom's party one by one 
who, in token of accepting the invitation take a pinch of red rice from the cup which the 
priest holds before them. 

Every day during the ceremony the bride's mother presents the bridegroom's mother 
with uncooked provisions usually called amlon properly Sanskrit amodan or gladdening. On 
the marriage-feast day the marriage booth is eowdunged and low stools are set in a row, squares 
of wheat flour and red powder are traced about the low stools, and plantain leaves are laid one 
before each low stool with two leaf cups or drons one for clarified butter and the other for 
sauce or curry. When all is ready, the bridegroom's party is brought with friends and music 
and welcomed by the houseowner. All wash their hands and feet at a place prepared for the 
purpose, put on their sacred waistcloths, and take their seats on the low stools according to 
their rank. The bridegroom is seated at the head of the party close to his father or some 
relation. The bridegroom's mother goes into the house and is seated by the bride's mother on 
a low stool along with other married women belonging to the bridegroom's party. When 
all are seated a place is reserved for the bride to the left of the bridegroom and frankincense 
sticks are burnt in the hall. The pair are told to feed each other and all begin to eat. The 
musicians play and the host moves through the hall praying his guests to pardon the slowness 
with which the feast is served. When the courses are half done the boys sing verses and the 
company ends them with a chorus “ Sitakdnt smaran ” or “ Ear har Mahadev,” The bride- 
groom after numerous entreaties from the bride's father, brothers, and other kinsmen has to 
recite a poem and his mother-in-law stands anxiously behind the door of the hall to applaud 
him. When the dinner is over, betel is served, and the party of the bridegroom leave, a few 
of the women remaining at the bride's. In the women's hall, to eat the various dainties 
the bride's mother constantly presses the bridegroom's mother, who is most difficult to please, 
being ready to take offence at the slightest neglect or want of attention on the part of the 
bride’s mother. The bride is made to eat from the same plate with her mother-in-law who, 
as a rule, takes from two to four hours to finish her meal. The bridegroom's women claiming 
superiority over the bride's party point out the faults of the girl's household in rhyming 
couplets called ukhdnds , and the young girls of the bride’s house answer them. The 
musicians play and at last the bridegroom's mother finishes her meal. She is given sugar to rub 
on her hands and cloves to cleanse her teeth, and after the service of betel and perfumes she 
leaves. Every morning during the ceremony the bridegroom and bride are seated face to 
face in the hall attended by the sisters and friends of each. The bride puts a roll or vidi of 
betel leaf between the teeth of the bridegroom who holds it fast and the bride tries to bite it off. 
Some one of the bridegroom's friends gives him a push and the bride fails and is laughed at. 
Then the bridegroom's turn comes. Pieces of cocoa-kernel and cloves are substituted for rolls 
of betel leaf and the pair are facetiously warned to take care not to bite off each other's lips. 
The bridegroom bolds fast a betelnut in his left hand and the bride tries to wrest it from him. 
The bride then holds a betelnut between her two hands and the bridegroom takes it from her 
using only his left hand. Then follows hide and seek. The bride hides a betelnut in her clothes 
and the bridegroom tries to find it out. If the bridegroom finds it all is well. If he fails her 
girl friends twit him and advise him to pray his wife to be good enough to give it back. Then 
the husband hides and the wife seeks it. If the wife finds she is applauded and if she fails 
she is excused. The pair then put on their bathing dress, and the sisters of each rub turmeric 
and fragrant oil on them. The pair go to the bathing place and are bathed, first in red water or 
kalasavni from four cups that are specially placed there, and then in warm water. Music plays 
and the pair are dressed in dry clothes. Then the bridegroom's sister goes home, and the bride 's 
sister goes with her and asks the bridegroom's kinswomen to breakfast at the bride's. They 
attend and eat with the pair, who feed each other from the same dish. * * 
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In tlie evening the bridegroom feigns anger and goes away stealthily to a neighbouring 
house. The bride's brother or father goes in search of him* presents him with a metal pot and 
sweetmeats or ladu genius, and brings him back. He sits before the house gods and Gauri-kar, 
and the bride, richly dressed and decked with ornaments stands by him with her left foot on his 
lap. Saffron water is sprinkled over the mango twigs near the god, and the bridegroom takes 
one of the images of the house gods, puts it into his pocket, and leaves the place. The pair bow 
before the house gods and the elders and the bridegroom mounts bis hor^e seating the bride before 
him. Music plays and the procession moves from the girl’s to the local temple, bows before the 
god, and starts for the bridegroom’s house, Cocoanuts are broken as before in offering to evil 
spirits, and fireworks are let off. \Y hen they reach the bridegroom’s, the pair dismount 
near the door. The musicians step forward and bar the entry and go on beating their 
drums until, in addition to their regular wages, they exact a money present from the bride- 
groom’s father. Then the maid who stands at the door with an earthen pot full of water 
empties it at the feet of the pair who enter the house followed by friends and relations. A 
measure of corn filled with wheat is placed at the door and the bride upsets it with her foot. 

The priest conducts the pair through the naming at which the bridegroom gives his wife a new 
name by which she is hereafter known in his house. Sugar is distributed among the guests, 
and they are told the bride's new name. The bride is given a cup of milk and the bridegroom 
drinks what is left from the same pot. Meanwhile his sister lias tied the skirts of their 
garments; and refuses to untie the knot until the pair utter each other’s names. The bridegroom 
at once speaks out his wife's name but the bride hides it in some such couplet as. (< The sweet basil 
plant lay at the door and I watered it ; first I was the darling of my parents, now I am the queen 
of Ramrav.” The other married women present are not allowed to leave the place until they 
mention their husbands' names. A wooden measure or a metal pot is brought from the store 
room. The bridegroom's mother tries to empty it and the bride to keep it full till at last she 
lays her hand on an ornament which has been hidden in the grain. The bride's mother leaves 
one of her relations with the bride, as a maid of honour. Next day the couple are bathed 
at the bridegroom's and the friends and relations of the bride are feasted. 

The next is the last day of the ceremony when the bride's mother asks the bridegroom's 
mother and sisters to her house and bathes them. The married women of the bridegroom's 
house dress in white and with music and a band of friends go to the bride's accompanied by 
the bride's mother. As they leave the house, the washerman spreads his cloth or pdyghadi on 
the road and the bridegroom's mother and relations walk over it. A long roundabout way is 
chosen, and, on the way, low stools are placed, in order that the bridegroom's mother and her 
party may rest if weary. If they halt they are given turmeric powder and red powder to mb 
on their bodies and cocoanuts and wheat are put in their laps. Nowand then red powder is 
thrown over them, and, before reaching the bride’s house they are red from head to foot. On 
reaching the house they are bathed in warm water and new glass bangles are put on their 
wrists. A piece of silver is put in the metal pot, the water in the pot is boiled, and the coin 
goes to the servant. All bathe and go home. Sometimes the bridegroom’s mother is seated 
on a swing which is gently swung. As it moves women servants standing on either side of 
her pour water over her. She then sings a song with the chorus, u The desires of the heart are 
not fulfilled, oh friends," On that day the bridegroom's party are feasted with pancakes or 
karanjas and pdtvadis or rolls of gram flour. After dinner the guests dress in rich clothes and 
seat themselves on carpets. Betel is served and saffron water sprinkled on their shoulder- 
cloths. The pair remove each other's marriage-threads and put them in a pot filled with milk. 

The women take away the earthen pots round the altar or vedi and also the canopy over it. 

The earth altar or vedi remains and seeds and creepers are planted on it at the beginning of 
the rains that the family of the bride and bridegroom may grow and spread like the creepers. 

Bathings and dinners continue at the bridegroom's on the eighth and sixteenth and at the 
bride's on the tenth and thirteenth. On the anniversary of the marriage the bride’s father 
gives a dinner to the bridegroom and presents him with a gold ring or a waisteloth. Early 
marriage and polygamy are known, and practised among Deshasth Brahmans, polyandry 
is unknown, and widow-marriage is forbidden on pain of loss of caste. 

On the morning of the first Jyeshth that is June- July full-moon after the wedding, after 
when all married women worship the fig tree or vat to secure long life to their husbands, the marriage 
newly-married couple are bathed and seated on low stools. The priest attends and music ceremo- 
plays. The young wife lays sandal; flowers, turmeric, and vermilion before a picture of the me8, 
banian tree drawn on the wall, burns frankincense, presents five special offerings or vayans to 
five un widowed women, each offering including a wooden comb, two small turmeric and 
vermilion boxes, a pair of glass bangles, a piece of bodicecloth, and some wheat or rice, all 
laid in a bamboo tray. If the young wife is at her mother's she has to distribute to Brahmans 
five more special offerings or ivy a ns given to her by her mother-in-law. In the evening she 
has to listen to a Brahman purdnik or reader wdio reads the tale of Savitri and her husband 
Satyavan, at the house of some rich lady or at the village temple. The young wife has to 
eat nothing on that day hut light food or phardl and next morning after bathing breaks her 
fast with ordinary food. In the month of Ashddh and tihrdvan or July and August the 
pair interchange presents of toys. On every Tuesday in S/irdvan the new w ife and her 
husband worship the goddess of luck or 3Iangaldgav ri and Gauri's husband Shiv whom she 
invokes on the previous day, offering him a handful of grain called Shivimitk or Shiv's 
handful. If the young wife meets any unforeseen obstacles, as illness or mourning, on the first 
Monday in Shravan , she puts off the worship till the next Shravan . In the morning with 
girl friends she goes to fetch flowers and leaves or patris , and a silver image of the goddess 
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Puberty. 


Annapurna or the food-supplier is brought from the iroldstnith and laid on a low stool. The 
pair are bathed and seated on two low stools the girl to the right of the boy in front of the 
goddess before whom they lay sandal paste, flowers, leaves, and food, burn frankincense, and 
wave lights. Other married girls join the newly married pair and worship the goddess and 
are treated to a dinner at the girFs. Before dinner the girls exchange copper coins and plates 
and remain strictly silent during dinner. Boys mischievously inclined keep coming in and with 
numberless questions and devices try to make the girls break the golden rule of silence. After 
the meal is over the girls chew fulsi or basil leaves and begin to talk as usual. In the evening 
the young wife does not eat her umal food but takes a light repast or phardl with other girls 
who are asked to the house and with whom she passes the night repeating the tale or kahani 
of Mangalagaari and playing games. At dawn all bathe, lay flowers, vermilion, and food 
before the goddess and bow her out, take a slight breakfast, and sleep. Every married 
girl worships Mangaldgauri in S hrdvan or July-August for five years after her marriage. 

On the third day of Bhadrapad or August-September, the newly -married wife worships 
liar tdili ka, fasts the whole day and night from all food but plantain, passes the night with 
other girls in playing games, and breaks her fast early next morning. When the sun enters 
the thiiteenth constellation of the Zodiac called Hast or the elephant, newly-married girls 
fasten on a wall in the house a piece of paper, marked with pictures of elephants facing each 
other with garlands in their trunks and with men and women dressed as kings and queens in 
cars on their backs^ As long as the sun is in the elephant or Hast, married girls meet and 
sing and dance before a low stool in the hall, marked with wheat or rice figures of elephants. 
Some day a light feast or bhdtnkali is given to the girl by her friends and relations. On 
the eighth of Ashvin during the first five years after her wedding the young wife has to 
worship Mahalakshmi. Married girls who are asked to the house meet and worship an em- 
bossed image of Annapurna or the food-supplier at noon, and at night a large sitting or 
standing female figure of dough is made, set in the hall, and decked with gold and silver 
ornaments. Flowers, vermilion, and food are laid before the goodess, and the girls taking 
small metal or eathen jars make music by blowing across the jar-mouths and dance in a circle 
before the goddess. During the dance, one of the girls begins to blow the jar and dances 
better than the rest, a sure sign that the goddess has entered into her. She presently sways 
her hands and is seized with the power of the goddess. Her friends ply her with questions 
and for some time the goddess in the girl answers the questions. Then the goddess leaves her 
and the girl falls in a swoon. On the bright tenth of Ashvin or September-October, viz,, 
the Dasard day the newly-married girFs husband is asked to dine at the girFs father’s and 
presents the girl’s family with dpta ( Bauhinia racemosa) leaves which on that day are called gold. 
On his return from crossing the boundary or simollanghan the girl waves a light round her 
husband who presents her with gold ornaments and dpt a leaves. On Divdli in October- November 
the new son-in-law is asked to bathe and dineat his father-in-law’s. On the bright first or padva 
before or after the meal, the young wife waves a light round her husband and is presented with 
gold ornaments. Next day he calls his wife’s brothers to dine at his house, his wife waves a 
light round her brother, and is presented with a robe and bodice and some money called ovdlni 
or the waving gift. On the day of Makar Sankrdnt or the twelfth of January, for the first 
live years after her wedding, a newly-married ^irl presents her friends with pieces of sugarcane 
and sweetmeat called halva. Brahman unwidowed women are asked to the house and each is 
given an earthen jar or sugad covered with a bodicecloth. For nine years after the age-coming 
ceremony a girl presents five married pairs with five rolls of betel leaves, each roll of nine leaves 
nine betelnuts nine cloves, nine cardamoms, nine pieces of mace, and nine nutmegs. Next day 
or kinkrant seven rolls of betel leaves are sewed to seven married Frahman women. On this 
day all married women meet at the village temple or at the house of some rich lady and 
present each other with turmeric-paste and vermilion or halad kunku . Their laps are filled 
with sprouting gram and collyrium is rubbed on their eyes. In the month of Chaiira or April, 
married women hold the ceremony of halad kunku or turmeric and vermilion when a female 
figure or mask is set in the women’s hall and called Annapurna or the food-supplier. It is 
decked with flowers and lights are set before it. Women neighbours and friends are asked 
and presented with vermilion and turmeric, and sprouting gram and fruit are laid in their laps. 
This is done at every house. During the whole month women are busy paying visits to 
neighbours and relations followed by Kunbi maidservants loaded with sprouting gram. To 
women vermilion or kunku is very sacred. If the supply in the vermilion box is finished 
instead of saying it is done they say it has * increased’. The bright third of V aishdkh or May 
is the last day of the halad kunku or turmeric and vermilion ceremony when the goddess 
Gauri is said to go to her mother’s house or mdher . On this day a married woman is feasted 
at every house and women friends and neighbours are presented with turmeric, vermilion, and 
betel. Next day the goddess is said to go to her husband’s and remain there till New Year's 
Day or Fan A Bddva in Chaiira or April. 

When a girl comes of age, a man-servant with a dish filled with packets of sugar is sent to 
the houses of friends and relations. He visits every house, hands the head of the houseone of 
the sugar packets, and tells him the glad news that the girl has come of age. If the gild is at 
her father’s, a servant carries the news to her husband’s with a packet of sugar and a cocoa- 
nut and is presented with a turban or waisteloth or some money. As soon as the cr 0 od news is 
spread among the girl’s husband’s friends they tease him with demands of sweetmeats^or pedhan in 
honour of the biith of a dumb son or muka mulga as the wife’s coming of age is generally called. 
A gaily decked wooden frame is prepared, a square is marked in it, and a low stool set in the 
square ; the girl is decked with jewels and seated in the square, and a Maiatna muid-servaut 
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attends her day and night. E very morning she is given turmeric and vermilion, music plays, and 
a cocoanufc and wheat are laid in her lap. Women friends and neighbours feed the girl with 
sweet dishes which they prepare at their homes, and lay a bodieecloth, wheat, and a cocoanut in 
her lap presenting her with turmeric and vermilion. The girl is rubbed with sweet- scented 
oil and turmeric and bathed on the morning of the fourth day and is pure. The marriage con- 
summation or garlhdddn is performed on a lucky day before the sixteenth day after the age- 
coming. On the morning of the lucky day, to the soundof music, the pair are rubbed with turmeric 
and oil and bathed by married women. Both go to the god-room and lay a cocoanut, bow before 
the gods and the elders, and ask their blessing. Married friends and neighbours are asked to the 
house. The pair are seated on two low stools, the girl to the right of the boy, and by the 
aid of the priest they lay sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats before the metal-pot Vanin and the 
betelnut Ganpati, and kindle the sacred fire. If the girl’s sickness begins at an unlucky time, 
to remove calamities and troubles, the quieting of Bhuvaneshvari or Bhuvaneshvarw^ftrt is 
performed, and a sacred fire is lit. The pair then make a cooked rice hall, offer it to the spirit, 
and bathe in water, poured by the priest through a sieve or rovali from Bhuvaneshvari’s pot. 

They dress in fresh clothes and perform the holy-day blessing or punyahardchan with the 
same details as before the marriage, bow to the house gods and elders, and are seated before 
the sacred fire. The fire is kindled and rice cooked over it, and the husband places the rice 
with a few mango leaves on his right. The husband feeds the sacred fire with rice and the 
girl pours clarified butter over it. When the service of the sacred fire is over they wash their 
hands and sit on the low stools as before. The boy’s sister hands the boy a quantity of bent 
grass or durva pounded, wetted, and tied in a piece of white cotton, and he, standing behind 
the girl and drawing back her head between his knees, with his left hand, gently lifts her chin 
and with his right hand squeezes into her right nostril enough bent grass juice to pass into 
her throat. The girl leaves her seat, washes her hands and feet, and takes her seat as before to 
tbe right of her husband. The boy then touches either her breast or one of her shoulders and 
lays in her lap a cocoanut, some wheat, a betelnut, and a turmeric root. Women friends and 
neighbours lay articles in her lap and present her with clothes and ornaments. When the 
lap-filling is over the boy whispers his name into the girl’s right ear, money is presented to 
the priest who leaves with a blessing on the heads of the pair, and the pair with the hems of 
their garments knotted together, bow before the bouse gods and elders. Married men and 
women are asked to dine at the house at noon. The girl, dresses in a silk cloth called mukta 
which she is to wear thenceforth at her every-day meals, is given a cup of butter, and serves 
its contents to the guests. At night friends and kinspeople meet at the house after supper, and 
a room is lighted and furnished|with cushions and carpets for the guests to sit on. Both the hoy 
and the girl are presented with fine clothes and ornaments which theyjmt on and are seated on 
the carpet spread in the room. The girl washes her husband’s feet in warm water with the 
aid of her elder sister or some friend and on his feet paints vermilion and turmeric shoes. The 
women dress a cylindrical stone-pin in a bodice, call it Gopala, and bring it in. This they 
call the future son and ask the girl to hand it to her husband. She gives it to him saying, 

<e Please itake care of this child, I am going to fetch water.” The boy says, “ You keep the 
child, I am going to my business.” Then the married women repeat their husbands’ names, 
the stone-pin is placed in the boy’s hands, and the guests withdraw. The bedding is spread 
and water mixed with saffron is sprinkled over it. Close to the bed are set a lamp, a metal 
water-pot, a metal plate for betel leaves with a nutcracker, a betel-leaf can called pan pud a, 
lime and catechu boxes, betel leaves, nuts, cardamoms, cloves, and nutmegs. The servant 
who prepared the bedding is presented with a turban. The boy is already in the room and at 
the lucky moment, the girl who feigns great unwillingness is dragged to the door and pushed 
in by her female friends, and the door is closed after her. She then drinks a little from a cup 
of milk and hands the cup to her husband who drinks it and chews the betel which this wife 
serves to him. Lastly they eat a piece of cocoanut and sugarcandy and go to bed. Next 
morning the girl’s mother brings rice, wheat, a cocoanut, packets of vermilion and tui meric, 
puts them in the girl’s lap, and presents her with uncooked provisions enough to feed twenty 
people. During her first pregnancy, the girl is given a longing feast or dokale jevan and 
friends and kinsfolk ask her to dine. 

When a Deshasth is on the point of death, he is laid on a white country blanket or Death, 
ghongdi and a basil leaf or gold and some holy water are put in Ids mouth. If the son is 
present he takes the dying head on his lap, and, when all is over, the women sit round the dead 
wailing and weeping. The dead is laid on a bier and taken to the burning ground by four 
kinsmen preceded by tbe chief mourner with the firepot in his hand. If kinsmen are not 
available Brahmans are hired to carry the body to the burning ground. As soon as tbe dead 
is removed those who remain at home dig a pit on tbe spot where the dead breathed his last, 
set in the hole a lighted lamp facing south, and keep the burning lamp for ten days. A pile is 
heaped, the body is laid on it, and cremated. A married woman who dies before her husband is 
bathed in warm water, her hair is smoothed with butter, her body is rubbed with turmeric, 
and her brow is marked with vermilion. She is dressed in a new robe and bodice, the lucky 
necklace is tied round her neck, toerings are put round her toes, and her hair is decked with 
flowers. A betel roll squeezed between the plains of two hands is put in her mouth, and a 
cocoanut, wheat, packets of turmeric and vermilion are laid in her lap. Married women are 
presented with rice, cocoanuts and packets of turmeric and vermilion, and the body is laid 
on the bier, carried to the burning ground, and burnt. Widows are treated in the same way 
as men ; they are not entitled to the honours shown to married women. 

Deshaj-ths have a caste council. The Brahman caste council includes the available men Social 

disputes. 
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of the Chitpavan, Deshasth, anil Karluida castes and settle social disputes at caste meetings 
or according to the votes of learned men or s/iastris. Smaller breaches of social rules are 
punished by the caste council and serious breaches are referred to the Smart high priest Shanka- 
racharya of Shankeshvar. The high priest still gets his dues from his followers but his power is 
growing weaker day by day. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE DESHASTH BRAHMANS.* 


Gana. Pravara. Gotra. 

1. Kashyapa, 

( Nidliruv. 
Kashyapa. 
Shamlilya. 

yu, niaiKdi, V Rehh. 

(c) Naidhruva \ Laugaksh. 

I Kohal. 

I Udmedh. 


2. Vasliisth. 


(а) Vashistha 

(б) Shakti 

(e) Parashar . 


3. Agasti. 


(а) Agastya . 

(б) Darghya- 

chuta 1 
(c) Sambhavah 


4. Atri. 


(a) Atri 

( b ) Arckan 

(c) SpSvasya 


Vashishtha. 

Kundiu. 

Upamanyav. 

ParSsha r. 

Jatakarnya. 

Raki. 

Lanhitayan. 

Guggulak. 

Kaminskaya. 

Vaji. 


Agastya. 

Idhmavalia. 

Samblivaha. 

Somvalia. 

Yadnavaha. 

Darbliavaha. 

Sarvalia. 

Pur namas. 

Ilimodak. 

Panika. 

Vislial. 

Spkalnayan. 


( Atri. 
Yadblmtak. 
Gavisbtir. 
Mudgal. 
Dliauaujaya. 
Bhuri. 
Chhandi. 
Bhalaudan. 
Shaii sandhi. 
Arnav. 
Atithi. 
Yamarathya. 
Sumagali. 
VVaijavap. 


5. Viskv&iuitra. 


(а) Kaushik. 

(б) Vislivami- 

tra. . 
(c) Aghamar- 
shan. 


Kusliik. 

Kaushik. 

Lohit. 

Raukshak. 

, Kamkayan. 
Aja. 


Kata. 

Dliauaujaya. 

Agkamarskana. 

Puran, 

Indrakaiishik. 


5. Vishvamitra.— eontd. 

Parnajangh. 
Kudakya. 
Rohita. 
Revshravas. 
Devrat. 
Parthiva. 
Bandhul. 
Asmarathya. 


(a) Kaushik 

( b ) Vishvami- 
tra. 


to) Aghamar- \ 2SS*, 


sliaua. 


Gathin. 

Harivya-retas. 

Suvarua-retas. 

Kapot-retas. 

Shaiankayan. 

Rauhina. 

Vainava. 


6. Rhrigu or Bhargav. 

/Bhargav. 


(а) Bhargav 

(б) Cliyavan 
(a) Apnavau 
(c) Aurva 

(cj Jamadag- 
nya. 


7. Yask. 


(а) Bhargav .v V5sl , 

(б) Vaifaliavya-j M * 
(OSavitas ./JKf 


Vatsa. 

Vida. 

Markandeya. 
/ Mamlukeya. 

\ Shaila. 
Avata. 
Arshtishena. 
Nairit. 

\ Gramayan. 

' Yask. 


8. Mitrayu. 

(а) Bhargav f Mif 

(б) vaviUivasli-5 Sa n sdt"ayan. 

(.) Divoilss (^liWaua. 

9. Yainya. 

(а) Bhargav 

(б) Yainya .] SJSR*, 

(c) Partha .(5gJS» h - 

10. Shunaka. 

(a) Bhargav ."N 

( b ) Shaniialift- f Shtinak. 

tra. > Grntsamad. 

(c) Grutsa- \ Yadnapati. 

mad. J 

11. Ved-vishva. 

(а) Bhargav . ■) 

(б) Yedavislia i »<‘‘l*>ishva. 
(*) Jyotish ) J J«tish. 

12. Shathar, 

(а) Bhargav .) SI 

(б) Shathar . i 5l| ,a ^har. 

(e) Matliar JMathar. 


• From t»iU supplied by Bhla Shastri of Indore. 
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13, Gautam. 


(a) Gautam 
l b ) Auffiras 
(o Ayasya 


/Gautam. 

Ayasya. 
Slirouivedli. 
Mudharath. 
Sharadvata. 
Abhijita. 
ltauhiuya, 
Haumaud. 
Mamantli-reshan. 
Masuraksli. 
Dirffhtamas. 
Kareuupal. 
Yastavya., 
Slivetiya. 
Yamadev. 
Aushauas. 
Disliya, 
Prasliasta. 
Rahuffana. 
Somrajak. 
Bruhaduktli. 
I'tatkya. 
i Raffhutva. 


14- Bbitradw&ja, 

Bhiiradw&ja. 
Kshainyayau. 
Divasliva. 
Garsra. 

Sambharayana. 
Sakhinaya. 
Ruksli. 
Rankliayaua. 
Kapila. 

Kapi. 
Swastitari. 
Dandin. 

[ Atmablinva. 

15. Iiarita. 

(a) Aiiffiras Iiarita. 

(b) A mb ri sk . f Saubkaffa. 

(c) Yaunasli- tXaiyaffavya. 

va. ) 

16. Kutsa. 

(а) Aiiffiras .) 

(б) Maiidhat [ Kutsa. 

(c) Kutsa .) 


(а) Rharadwaj. I 

(б) Aiiffiras . ( 
(c) Barliaspa- 1 

tya. 


21. Shauiiff-Shaishir. 


(a) Aiiffiras 

( b ) Barliaspa* 

tya. 

(c) Rharadwaj 

( d ) Shauiiff 

(a) Skaiskir . 


' Kusliik. 
Kaushik. 

Lohit. 

Raukshak. 

K&mkayan. 

Aja. 

Kata. 

Rliauanjaya. 

Affliamarsliaua. 

Puran. 

Iiidra-kaushik. 

Parua-jauffli. 

Kudakya. 

Roliital 

Devasliravas. 

Devrat. 

Partliiva. 

Baudliul. 

Asmarathya. 

Salmi, 

Gathiu. 

Hirauya-retas. 

Suvarua-retas. 

Kapot-retas. 

Slialankayan. 

Raiihina. 

Yaiuava. 

Bkaradwaja. 

KshamyAyan. 

Devaskva. 

Gaiffa. 

Sambharayana. 

Sakliinaya. 

Ruksli. 

Raukliayana. 

Kapila. 

Kapi. 

Swastitari. 

Dandin. 

Atmabhuva. 


I© 
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83. Sankriti. 

S Saukriti. 

Piitimasha. 

Tandi. 

Lailffaksll and those 
under No. 2. 

23. Lanffakslii. 

(a) Kashvapa .") 

(b) Avatsar. . t-Samkriti and those 
(c) Yaskislltlia J under Nos. 1 nnd 2. 


17. Kama. 

(a) Aiiffiras .) Kauva. 

(fc) Ajainid . > Aujia-markat. 
(c) Kam a .) Bashkalayan. 


18. Ratliitar. 

(a) Anffiras .) Ratliitar. 
lb) Yairupa . [ Hastiila. 

(e) Ratliitar .) Yaitirakshi. 


19. Yisliiiuvriddh. 

(а) Aiiffiras 

(б) Paurukut- f Yishnuvriddk, 

sa t Shat ha. 

(c) Trasaddsyu ) 


20. Mudffal. 


(a) Aiiffiras 

(b) Rliarmy fi- 

sh va. 

(e) Haudaffal- 

)a. 


Mudffal. 

SatyamUffriya. 

Hirauyastamb. 


24. Devrat. 


(u) Yislivami 
tra. 

(b) Devrat. 

(c) Audala. 


Kusliik. 

Kaushik. 

Lohit. 

Rauksliak. 

Kiiiiikayaii. 

Aja. 

Kata. 

Dlianaujaya. 

Affliamarsliaua. 

Puran. 

Iiidra-kaushik. 
/ Parna-jaiiffli. 

. \ Kudakya. 

. I Roliita. 
Revasliravas. 
Devrat. 
Partliiva. 
Baudliul. 
Asmarathya. 
Salmi. 

Gathiu. 

Hariuya-retas. 

Kapot'-retas. 

Suvarua-retas. 


© 



/ 
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(a) 

(b) 
(«) 


Yishvami- 
tra. 

Devrat. 
Audala. 


24. Devrat . — contd 

f Shalankayaii. 
Rauliina. 

Yainav. 

Bliaryav. 

Yatsa. 

Vida. 

' Rarkandeya. 

\ Maiulnkeya. 

Shaila. 

Avata. 

Arslitishena. 

I Nairita. 

\ Gramayan 

25. Dhananjaya 

(a) Yislivaillitra. ) All those mentioned 

(b) Badluieliliana > under Nos. 4 and 

(c) Dhananjaya .) 5. 

26. Jatnkarnya 


27. Baliya 


(a) Atriya 

(b) Yaniaratliya. 

(c) Pautrika 


(a) Yashishtlia 

( b ) Artriya 

(c) Jatnkarnya 


All those mentioned 
nnder Nos. 2 and 

4. 


28. Kapila 

(a) Angiras 

(b) Barhaspatya. 

(c) Bharadwaj . 

(d) Yandaninat . 

(e) Yaelias 

29. Kata. 

(a) Yislivaniitra) 

(b) Kata . . > Ditto. 

(c) Aksihl .) 


BSleya. 

Kaudreya. 

Sliaubhreya. 

Yaniaratliya. 

and all those men- 
tioned under Nos. 
2, 4 and 5. 


All those given nnder 
No. 5 and part 2 
of No. 13. 


* The following is an attempt to group the more modern family names or kuh under 
their respective gotras. 

GOTRAS OF RlGYEDI SECT OF DESHASTH BRAHMANS WITH THE SI'RNAMES IN EACH. 


Kanndanva 


Kaushik 


JSmadagnya 

Yatsa. 


Gotra. Surname. 

/Joslli. (Astrologers.) 

I Tliete. 

I Atre. 

I Siliapure. (Territorial.) 

Atri . .\ Ilumliwale, (Bankers.) 

Borkar. (Territorial.) 

Rabade. 

Kulkarni. (Official.) 
Desliapande. (Official.) 

( Satbhai. (Seven brothers.) 
Kapil . . t Patki. (Medalists, or Mili- 

(. tary Commandants.) 

/Desliapande. (Official.) 

/Pol. (Bulls.) 

Kashyapa . / Bhonde. 

\ Kulkarni. (Official.) 

I Yisliwasrav. (The trnst- 
\ worthy.) 

Kuknur. 

Bralime. 

Kasture. (Musk.) 
Kendurkar. (Territorial.) 
i Jaklialekar. (Territorial.) 
Kshirasagar. (Ocean of 
milk.) 

( Paitliankar. (Territorial.) 

’ ( I.oliekar. 

S Apashankar. 

Ramdasi. (Of the cult of 
Bamdas.) 

Yipr alias. 

/ EkallOte. (One fingered.) 
Karajgi. 

Takalkar. (Territorial.) 
Topeniar. 

Desliapande. (Official.) 
Belsare. 

Rakashr. 

/ Yalvekar. (Tenitorial.) 
Bharadwaj . \ Shirolkar. (Tenitorial.) 

Sant. (Saintly or calm.) i 
Kahirsagar. (Ocean of milk.) i 
Divail. (Minister.) j 

Yakade, (Crooked.) ; 

Galande. (Pushed out.) 1 
Pa til. (Official.) | 

( Yajuopavit. (The sacred i 
thread.) 1 


Gotra. Surname. 

( Paitliankar. (Territorial.) 
Mudgal • j Pause. 

(Sailt. (Saintly or calm.) 

( Katliavate. 

Rounabliargav < Viladkar. 

( Yyapari. (Merchants). 


( Apashankar. 

- 


Yatsa 


Yasliislitlia 


Yishwamitra 


Shiindilva 


Bliitrgav 


Ekabote (One fingered.) 

/ Ramadasi (Of the Ramdas 
1 cult.) 

Laildge. (Wolves.) 
Kulkarni. (Official.) 
Yarkhedkar. (Tenitorial.) 

I Desliapande. (Official.) 
Rayaji. (Royal.) 

Yadekar. (Territorial.) 
Slldaine. (The lean.) 
Kshirasagar. (Ocean of 
milk.) 

Lonkar. 

K hi re. (Milk porridge.) 
Gitapathi. (Gita leaders.) 
Parakhi. (Examiner of 
gold and jewels.) 
Shaligram. (Ammonite.) 
Bemlre. 

Satpute. (Seven sons.) 
Pundalik. 

Joslli. (Astrologers.) 

Dliale. (Shields.) 
Yirgndkar. (Tenitorial.) 
Deshamukh. (Official.) 
Inailldar. (Flee holders.) 

( Rilikar. (Territorial.) 

) Mmkla. (The white.) 
j Kulkarni. (Official.) 

C Khaladkar. (Territorial.) 

Gaikatvadi(Seivants of the 
Gaikawada.) 
Hatvallie. (Timned 
hands.) 

Khasnis. (Official) 
Kulkarni. (Official.) 
Pandit. (Learned.) 

Idas. (Melancholy.) 

Dole. 


* From materials Bnpplied by the office of the Provincial Superintendent of Ethnography, Bombay. 
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Gotra. 
Gar ary a . 


Gautam 


Agasti 


Surname. 

Kalvit. (Black buck.) 
Joslli. (Astrologers.) 
Kulkanii. (Official.) 

K ad lie. 

Rasbaputre. (Ten sons.) 

Aurnak. 

( baiidliari. (Official.) 
Kajurkar. (Territorial.) 
Kurade. (The dry.) 
Agarkar. (Territorial). 
Raleraskar. 

Saruaik. (Official.) 


Gutra. 

Surname. 

Haritam 

. Joslli. (Astiologers.) 

Haritas . 

. Klllkarui. (Official.) 

Jamadagni 

( Babhulgaumkar. (Tem- 
I tonal.) 

.( Kulkanii. (Official.) 

\ Medbekar. (Territorial.) 

1 Lewalekar. (Territorial.) 

Rbauanjaya 

. Kulkanii. (Official.) 

Vainya 

. Agavekar. (Territorial.) 


GOTRAS OF YA.IURVEDI SECT OF RESHASTII BRAHMANS WITH TH SURA AMES FOUND IN EACH 


Gotra. Surname. 


Gotra. Surname. 


Atri 

Upauiaiiyu 


Kasliyapa 


Kutsa 


Krishnatra 


Kaundanya 


£ Kukade. 

' (Tamboli. (Betel-leaf seller.) 

( Advant. 

.) Rharmadbikari. (Chief 

1 Priest.) 

(. Saptarislii. 

/ liasture. (Musk.) 

Joslli. (Astrologers.) 
Resbapiinde. (Official.) 

\isal. 

Parasburami Popbale. 

(Betel nut.) 

./ Bodliani. 

\ Khanate. (Beggars.) 

Maude, i Thigh 01 pancake.) 
Manakeshwar. (Terri- 
torial.) 

Radii a lie. (Cook.) 
kulkanii. (Official.) 
Bhivapataki. 

( Kamalapurkar. (Terri 
j toiial.) 

i Kulkanii. (Official) 

« \ Tamboli* (Betel-leaf seller.) 

\ Dckliaue, (Good looking.) 

\ Best*. (Local.) 

N Deshapande* (Official) 

(ClliktO. (Tenacious.) 

N (Performers of a 

. < sacrifice.) 

JPauasare. 

( Habu. 


Gautam — contd 


Jayavantayau 


Musharif, 

Vaiskar* (Territorial.) 
Hirave. (Green, Raw.) 
Sukapure. (T err i to rial.) 
Ekalahare. ( V enomous.) 

Bavalbhatjoslii. 

Blialerao. (Lancers.) 


Bharatiya . Vaidya* (Physicians.) 

/ Kate. 

j Kale. (Black.) 

Gonaale. 

ParaNliar . ' Xa&arkar* (Territorial) 

Mum>i. 

Slivarnapataki. (Gold me- 
dalist.) 

\ Kliole. 


Bliargav . Macbave. (Ship.) 

Kislli. (Saint.) 

Tekade. (Hill.) 
Baravekar. (Territorial.) 
Bbanesbwar. (The rich.) 
Aaaarkar. (Territorial.) 
Pathak. (Teachers.) 

Bbaradwaj . •’'"‘PiUuadkar. (Territorial.) 

J Bbojie. (Pnest.) 

Mahajail. ( Respectable.) 
Kale. (Black.) 

I.embe. 

Kajaliausa. (Swans.) 
Sliaiti. (Saturn.) 

Svate. 


Mabarsbana . Bbakephal. 


Kausbik 


Garga 


Gautam 


Si ati. 

Kadckar. (Territorial.) 
Ravare. (Left-handed.) 
Tamboli. (Betle-leaf sellers.) 
Barole. 

I Satbbai. (Seven brothers.) 
Sapkar. (Territorial.) 

Bucbaki. 

Mu tali k. (Official.) 

, Range. 

/ Resbmukb. (Official.) 

/ Nimbalkar. 

\ Bulake. 

1 Kongbe. 

\ AVabale. 

Kotastbane. (Temtorial.) 
Gatliane. 

Ainbalkar. (Territorial.) 
ftisargaud. 

Basal. 


Jlarkaudeya . Yagbmare. (Tiger slayers 


Mudagal 


Mouuasa 


( Avati. 

< Beshapande. (Official.) 

(. Bere. 

C Kbisti. 

\ Sbukte. 

j KatlUirkar. (Territorial.) 
(. Kliaparde. 


Louuaksba 


Aatsa 


( Plllltambekar. (Territorial.) 
* ( Sliukla. (The white.) 

' Kapasc. (Cotton.) 

Kurade. (Dry.) 

Godase. (Sweet.) 

. I Gbuiltare. (Bell-wearer.) 

\ Joslli. (Astrologers.) 

\ Tliombare. 

Patliak. 

\ Paruak. 
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Gotra. 

Surname. 

’ Gotra. 

Surname. 


J Badave. (Temple servants,) 
Burauairnasrarkar. (Ter- 

j Shrivatsa 

. Sranakalye. 


ritorial.) 

Mule, (Baddish.) 

Shouiiak 

i 

• Dev. (Gods.) 

j 

Bhilinrarkar, (Territorial.) 
Reklti. 

! Saul maul 

1 

. Edake. (Rams.) 

Yatsa — conf d, j 

Slirotri. (Chief sacrificer.) 
Sole. 

Saiikliyayau 

| 

. Adakar. 


Tarase. 

Cite. (Gita readers.) 

! Vyasrhrapad 

. Slierade. 


Puranik. (Puran readers.) 

Amarapurkar. (Terri- 

Shalakslia 

, Moda^i. 


tonal.) 


Vasili slit lia 


Sliandilya 


( Lanke. (Ceylonese.) 

1 Soliaiii. 

( Joslii. (Astrologers.) 

) Devacliake. 

I Harip, (Cunning.) 

v Barasode. 
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3— -Of the Scytho-Dravidian Tract. 


kAthis. 


[J. A . Dalal M.A., LL.B . ] 

The Kathis , a strong and robust race inhabiting the peninsula named after them, were 
feudal chiefs. Their warlike propensities are well known. They are said to be of Indo- 
Scythic origin. They first settled in Sindh in the course of their migration; but being banished 
from there by the Sumnri king they took shelter in the dominions of a Raja of the Vala race, 
who then ruled at Dhank, near Dhoraji, in Sorath, and established themselves in the region of 
the Sauras where their influence became so predominant that the name of Kathiawar superseded 
the ancient appellation of Saurastra. In modern times they are mostly serfs on the soil, having 
lost their patrimony by large expenses and indolence. Those who have not lost all are renowned 
opium-eaters like the Rajputs. Still through all their poverty and indolence shine the tall 
statures, handsome faces, and blue eyes in both sexes, distinguishing them prominently from the 
Various other castes aud tribes of Kathiawar. 

The Kathis give their traditional origin as follows : — Auratia 

When the Panda vas lost all in the great game of gambling at Hastinapur, they had, Kathis. 
according to the terms of the game, to betake themselves to a forest-life for twelve years, and at 
the end of that time to pass one year so secretly that their whereabouts may not be discovered 
by the Kauravas. If the places were discovered they had to pass thirteen years more in 
exile. The Pandavas after the expiry of twelve years of forest-life concealed themselves in the 
Virata country (lying about Dholka in Gujarat] . The Kauravas suspected this and, in order to 
ascertain the truth, they went there, but were unable to get hold of the Pandavas. Duryo- 
dhana then suggested cow-lifting to force the Pandavas to come to the rescue. As they could 
not do the act themselves owing to their being Kshatriyas, he asked Kama to devise some 
means of putting that scheme into execution. Kama struck the earth with a wooden stick and 
produced a man. This man so brought into existence by a Kdsktha (wooden stick) was named 
Kathi (a corrupted form of the original Sanskrit word) . He was asked by Kama to lift the 
cows and was enjoined to maintain himself on plunder and cattle-lifting thenceforth. For the 
service the Kathi was rewarded by his master Duryodhana with the gift of the Pawar prin- 
cipality of Dhar in Central India. Here he married an Ahir girl and had by her eight sons, 
who became the progenitors of eight Skakhas or families. They are Pat gar, Pdrvd , Man} arid, 

Torid , Bd , Jebalid , Nehar , and Ndihd . All these eight families are known as the Auratias, 
meaning inferior. These Auratias are really speaking the pure Kathis as opposed to 
the other Kathis known as the Sakhayat, meaning noble Kathis ; but as they give their 
daughters in marriage to the latter they are considered lower in the social scale. The 
Sakhayat trace their descent as follows : — When Kama of Mahabharat fame went to fight S&khayat 
in the great battle of Kurukshetra, he was accompanied by his son Vritket (V rishaketu). Seeing K 1 
how affairs were being shaped in that battle, Kama prevailed upon his son to save his 
life by returning home. From that day his descendants were called Vala Rajputs, from Valga 
returned. One of his descendants by name Dhano Valo was ruling in I) hank in Kathiawar, 
when a large crowd of Kathis from Dhar came there to escape the severity of a famine. Among 
the refugees there was a Kathi named Bijal belonging to the Patgar branch, with his family. 

His daughter named Rupdi was very beautiful and Vera Vala, son of Dhana Vala, married her. 

When the fact became known, the Rajputs excommunicated the Prince and his wife, who there- 
upon joined the Kathis. He had three sons by name Valo, Khuman, and Lalu by his Kathi 
wife. These three sons became the progenitors of three branches, the Vala, the Khuman, and 
the Khaehar. These are known as the Sakhayats. A third accession to this race was also 
of the Rajputs belonging, as they profess, to the celebrated Kathod clan of Kanauj. They are Dhandhal. 
known as the Dhandhals. It is a rule among these Kathis that the Auratias and the Sakhaytas Kat lS# 
cannot marry within their own circle, but the Auratias have to give to and seek brides from the Marriage 
Sakhayats and vice versa. Similarly, there is no objection among them to take wives from 
among the Ahirs and the Babarias. Among them a brother’s son or daughter can be married outside 
to the children of his sister. There is no objection to polygamy and no limit is fixed as regards their ow n 
the age within which a girl should marry. Widow remarriage is not prohibited, though some circles, 
of the higher families do not generally practise it. As both these sections of the Kathis trace 
their descent from Kama, whom the Mahabharat alleges to he the son of Surya (Sun), the 
Kathis worship the Sun as their race deity and insert the attestation of the Sun in all docu- Suri-wor- 
ments. They also worship the serpent god Vasuki. ship. 

The Kathis are prohibited from killing or eating the flesh of cow, deer, and peacock. 

Other animals ordinarily used for food are permitted. They also drink liquor and can eat the 
food prepared by any Hindu except the unclean ones. The same restriction holds as to drink- prohibited 
ing water. They do not observe SutaJca (mourning) like the Hindus : similarly women are for food, 
not segregated, as among the Hindus, at particular seasons. 
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IYTERXAL STRICT IRE OE THE RATIIIS. 

Classified list of Gotras or Rulas, etc., among the Katliis. 
Endogamous Divisions.— None. 

Sects.— Three. 


A. Sakhayat ; 

B. Auratia ; 

A.— SlKnlYAT. 

C. Babaria. 

Divisions. — 

1. Sakhayat old ; 

3. Sakhayat new. 


Note. — A ll the three branches 

of the Kathis have got many accretions to their stock ; hence there are tw q 

divisions in each of them — the old and the new. 

Al. — SlKHlTAT old. 


Gotra, etc.— 

YANSA. — Snrya ; 

Rul.— Bharat ; 


Gotra.— Rasyapa ; 

Goddess. — Yijaya-Shri ; 


Sakha.— Autrika ; 

Ganpati. — Dhiimra-Retn ; 


Prayara.— 5.— (1) Rasyapa, (3) Urn, (3) L'palavan, (4) Jamadagui, (5) BLifirad- 

raja. 


Rulas.— 

a. Yala ; b. Rhachar ; c. 

Rhuman. 

a.— Yiii Sakhayat Rathis. 


Other familt names.— 

1 . Vaikha ; 

3. Yajmal ; 

3. Yikina ; 

4. Sak : 

5. Bogra ; 

6. Govalia ; 

7. Fadjangia; 

S. Deraia : 

9. Rarpada ; 

10. Ragda ; 

11. Rasturia ; 

13. Harsnrka; 

13. Rahaui ; 

14. Ya.jani ; 

15. Bliayani ; 

16. Vi rani ; 

17. Thebani ; 

IS. Alani ; 

19. Rokani ; 

30. Yelaui : 

31. Dlianani ; 

33. Chadka ; 

33. Reramka ; 

34. Bhokani ; 

35. Yad-datl ; 

36. Yajshi : 

37. Selarka ; 

38. Lnnani ; 

39. Yaghani. 

b.~ R iiachar. 


Family names.— 

1. Hipa ; 

3. Band • 

3. Fakliani ; 

4. Rokani ; 

5. Aiiand-pura ; 

6. Rfiudalia; 

7. Sag-dad; 

8. Godailka ; 

9. Ramani ; 

10. Jobalia; 

11. Thebani. 

c.— R human. 

FAMILY NAMES.— 

1. Clin ndii ; 

3. Samlsnr ; 

3. Jamar; 

4. Motiar ; 

5. Liuicliad ; 

6. Dayani ; 

7. Chitrani ; 

8. Gichani ; 

11. Saledia ; 

9. Lomani ; 

10. Ratauka ; 

13. Raugani; 

13. Totala ; 

14. Golani ; 

15. Savaria; 

16. Yisamanka; 

17. Rantliadka ; 

18. Yagsurka: 

19. Hipani ; 

30. Yagpalka. 

A3. — SlKHlYAT.NEW. 

IiUL OR FAMILY.— 

1. — Ran. 

Note. — Somo say that the Man Kathis aro genuine Sakhayats, whilo others declare that thoy are an accretion. 

B.— AlRlTIA. 

Divisions.— 

1. Auratia old; 

3. Auratia new. 

111. — AlRlTIA OLD. 


RULAS.— 

a,— Jatwada ; 

b.— Gariba ; 

c. — Yatii ; 

d.—Ctiulia ; 

Manjaria ; 

c. — Patgar ; 

f. — Padva s 

h. — Bayal. 

B3. — AURiTIi NEW. 


Rulas.— 

a. — The Parmars ; 

b. — ’ The Batliods ; 
e.— The miscellaneous. 

c.— The Chahuans ; 

d, — The Yadhcls ; 



Note. Tho Auratias Mongmg to the ol<l stock are aai.l to be genuine Kathis ; whereas those belomnnir to the 
now stock are Rajput families o£ various clans who allied themselves with the Kathia orWmiUv for mirLl » 
marriage and who now form part of them. Thus the fifth class is here styled Miscellaneous' L! ? i 
known to what caste or elan they originally belonged. miscellaneous, neeause it is not 
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B2 a.— PARMiRS, 

Other family names.— 

1. Jebalia ; 2. Bala ; 

4. Baitara ; 5. Gia;aia ; 

l>. — RItiiods. 

Family.— I) iia you. 

Other familv names of the Dhamlhals.— 


1. Ghauhani ; 

4. Ohaiiifailia ; 

7 . Hheradia ; 

10. Silani ; 

13. Halika. 

OTHER FAMILY NAMES.— 

1, Chahnan ; 

4. Sliekliava ; 

1. Gula ; 

1. (ham-had : 

4. Palau : 

7 . Banalia. 

Diyisioxs.— 

1. Babaria old ; 

Relas.— 

a. — Kotila ; 


2, Janjaria : 

5. Bilmbhani ; 

8. Balani : 

11. Bokliani ; 

c. — CHinulxs. 

2. Ve<rad; 

5. Jain. 

d. — YJDHELS. 

2. Taraff-madia ; 

E.— Biscell axeous. 

2. Banka d ; 

5. Itvaya ; 

C.— Babarii. 

2. Babaria new. 

Cl.— BlBAR II OLD. 

b. — Dhankliadii ; 

C2.— BiBARIA NEW. 


(These are now looked upon as Anratias.) 

Family names. — 

l. Ghusaba; 2. GliaffM ; 

Kareta. 5. Kandhavala ; 

Vasaia ; S. Linkhada; 

Gog:ala; 11. Khnndhala ; 

Rliada ; 14. Jilaria ; 

Bala; 1“. Raliore; 


4. 

7. 

10 . 

13. 

10 . 

10 . 


Basia. There are 50 other Family names. 


3. Visia; 

0. Khadak. 


3. Panhharadia ; 
0. Viramha ; 

0. Tadhani ; 

13. Salmika ; 


3, Bliicharia ; 


3. Titasa. 

3. Yantar ; 
6. Kali a ; 


c.— Yarn. 


3. Katiya ; 
6. Taira ; 

0. Borisa ; 
12. Sodhia; 
15. Dosaria; 
IS. Marla; 


Note. — The Babarias are believed by the people of this part to be originally Eajpnts, but are at present to all 
intents and purposes Kathis. Among them the three families grouped under old are genuine and consequently enjoy 
higher status ; the others belonging to the new stock enjoy a lower position. The names of the sub-branches are 
derived either from the names of deceased ancestors or from the names of villages where they had first settled. 

ExOgaillOnS Divisions. — Ihe Sakhayat Kathis cannot marrv among themselves, but 
they have to give to and seek brides from the Auratias or the Babarias. Similarly the 
Auratias cannot marry any female of the Auratia branch ; but they can give or take wives 
from the Sakhavats and the old Babaria. 

Among the old or original Babarias intermarriages are also allowed between the members 
of the different families, the only restriction being taken to a marriage within the family to 
which the marrying member belongs. 

The new Babarias can marry any women belonging either to the Sakhayat branch or 
the old Babaria branch, but not a woman belonging either to the Auratia or the new Babaria 
branch ; because they are looked upon to all intents and purposes as Auratias. 

It therefore follows that the Sakhayats, the Auratias including tbe new Babarias, and 
each of the three divisions of the old Babarias are exogamous groups. 

Notes.— 1. The principle underlying this prohibition of marriages is jthe preservation of equality of status in 
all the families forming the Kathi tribe. The Sakhayats and the old Babarias are Girassias wherea3 the Anratias and 
the new Babarias are either Jivaidars of these Giiassias or common folk. Thus tbe women of the latter classes 
marry higher and gain a status ; and the women of the higher classes marry lower and bring lands and wealth 
with them to their husbands, and thereby raise the status of their husbands from ordinary men to Jivaidars. 

2. The Court of the Judicial Assistant to the Political Agent of Kathiawar has ruled in more cases than cue 
that the Hindu Law proper does not apply tj the Kathis. This ruling has been, it is said, upheld by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. Tt now becomes a question whether the Kathis can still be classed as Hindus. 
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4. Ot the Dra vidian Tract. 


SHANAN (603, 189). 

[ W. Francis, I.C.S. ] 

The great toddy-drawer caste of the Tamil country. The Shanans have recently come 
into special prominence owing to the ‘ Tinnevelly ’ riots of June 1899, which were occasioned 
by their claims to be Kshatriyas and to enter the Hindu temples. The Shanans were 
the first to resort to violence, attacking the Mara vans’ quarters in Sivakasi on the 26th April. 
In June the Maravans retaliated and 886 Shanans’ houses were destroyed in Sivakasi and 1,634 
in the district as a whole. Lives were lost, 870 persons were arrested, and a force of punitive 
police is still quartered in the district. 

The immediate bone of contention on that occasion was the claim of the Shanans to enter 
the Hindu temples in spite of the rules in the Agama Shastras that toddy-drawers are not 
to be allowed into them, but the pretensions of the community date back from 1858, when a 
riot occurred in Travancore because female Christian converts belonging to it gave up the caste 
practice of going about without an upper cloth. Shortly after that date pamphlets began to 
be written and published by people of the caste setting out their claims to be Kshatriyas. In 
1874 they endeavoured to establish a right to enter the great Minakshi temple at Aladura, but 
failed, and they have since claimed to be allowed to wear the sacred thread, and to have palan- 
quins at their weddings. They say they are descended from the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings, 
they have styled themselves Kshatriyas in legal papers, labelled their schools ‘ Kshatriya 
Academy,’ got Brahmans of the less particular kind to do pur chits’ work for them, had poems 
composed on their kingly origin, gone through a sort of incomplete parody of the ceremony of 
investiture with the sacred thread, talked much but ignorantly of their gotras, and induced 
needy persons to sign documents agreeing to carry them in palanquins on festive occasions. 
Their boldest stroke, however, was to aver that the coins commonly known as * Shanans' cash ’ 
were struck by sovereign ancestors of the caste. These are Venetian coins often found in the 
south and they are called ‘ Shanans’ money ’ by the common people merely because they have 
upon them a cross which looks like a toddy palm. 

The whole story of their pretensions and claims is set out at length in the judgment in the 
‘ Kamudi temple case ’ in the Sub-Court (East) of Madura, O. S. No. 33 of 1898. 

, Apparently, judging from the Shanans’ own published statements of their case, they rest 
then- claims chiefly upon etymological derivations of their caste-name Shanan, and of Nadan 
and Gramani, their two usual titles. Caste titles and names are, however, of recent origin 
and little can be inferred from them, whatever their meaning may be shown to be. Brahmans 
for example, appear to have borne the titles of ‘ Pillai * and ‘ Mudali,’ which are now only 
used by Sudras, and the Nayak kings, on the other hand, called themselves ‘ Aiyar,’ which is 
now exclusively the title of Saivite Brahmans. To this day the cultivating Vellalas the 
weaviug Kaikolas, and. the semi-civilized hill tribe of the Jatapus use equally the title of 
‘.Mudali, and the Balijas and Telagas call themselves ‘ Uao ’ which is properly the title of 
Mahratta Brahmans. Regarding the derivation of the words Shanan, Nadan, and Gramani 
much ingenuity has been exercised. Shanan is not found in the earlier Tamil literature at all 
In the inscriptions of Rajaraja Chola (A. D. 984-1013), toddy-drawers are referred to as 
Ilnvans. According to Pmgalandai, a dictionary of the 10th or 11th century, the names of 
the toddy-drawers castes are Palaiyar, Tuvasar, and Paduvar. To these the C/mdamani 
TSikandu, a Tamil dictionary of the 16th century, adds Saundigar. Apparently, therefore 
the Sanskrit word Saundigar must have been introduced (probably by the Brahmans) between 
the 11th and 16th centuries, and is a Sanskrit rendering of the Tamil word lluvan. From 
Saundigar to Shanan is not a long step in the corruption of words. The Shanans say that 
Shhnan is derived from the Tamil word Sanrar or Sanror which means * the learned ’ or ‘ the 
i/urr < * oes n0 ^ a PP ear that the Shanans were ever called Sanrar or Sanror in any of 

the iamil works. I he two words Nadan and Gramani mean the same thing, namely, ruler 
of a country or of a village, the former being a Tamil and the latter a Sanskrit word. Nadan 
on. the. other hand, means, a man who lives in the country, as opposed to Uran, the man who 
resides in a village. The title of the caste is Nadan, and it seems more probable that it refers 
to the tact that the lluvan ancestors of the caste lived outside the villages (South Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. II. Part 1). But even if Nadan and Gramani both mean * rulers ’, it does 
not give those who bear these titles any claim to be Kshatriyas. If it did, all the descendants 
of the many South Indian Poiigars, or petty chiefs, would be Kshatriyas. 

The social estimation in which the Shanans are held differs in different districts In 
Tinnevelly and Madura they are considered of much less account than they are in Taniore 
and Chingleput. The social classification is based on the general opinion of the Hindu com. 
mumty regarding each caste, and it is well-known that in the Tinnevelly riots mSicX 
every caste in the d, strict except the Shanan Christian converts sympathised less ^h the 
Shanans pretensions than with the efforts of those who opposed them. the 
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4.— Of the Dra vidian Tract. 


VELLALA. (2, 378. 739 ; M. I.) 

[ W. Francis , I.C.S. ] 

The Vellalas are the great cultivating caste of the Tamil country, and by general 
consent the tirst place in social esteem among the Tamil Sudra castes is awarded to them. 
To give detailed descriptions of the varying customs of a caste which numbers, as this 
does, over two and a quarter millions and is found all over the Presidency is unnecessary, but 
the internal construction of the caste, its self-contained and distinct sub-divisions, and the 
methods by which its numbers are enhanced by accretions from other castes are so typical of 
the corresponding characteristics of many of the Madras castes that it seems to be worth while 
to set them out shortly. 

The caste is first of all split up into four main divisions named after the tract of country 
in which the ancestors of each originally resided. These are (1) Tondamandalam , or the 
dwellers in the Pallava country, the present Chingleput and North Arcot districts, the titles 
of which division are Mudali, Reddi and Nainar ; (2) Soliya , or the men of the Chola country, 
the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts of the present day, the members of which are called 
Pillai; (3) Tandy a, the inhabitants of the Pandyan Kingdom of Madura and Tinnevelly, 
which division also uses the title of Pillai ; and (d) Konga , or those who resided in the Kongu 
country, which corresponded to Coimbatore and Salem, the men of which are called Kavandans. 

The members of all these four main territorial divisions resemble one another in their 
essential customs. Marriage is either infant or adult, the Puranic wedding ceremonies are 
followed, and (except among the Konga Yellalas), Brahmans officiate. They all burn their 
dead, observe 15 days’ pollution, and perform the Karumantaram ceremony to remove the 
pollution on the sixteenth day. There are no marked occupational differences among them, 
most of them being cultivators or traders. Each division contains both Vaishnavites and 
Saivites and (contrary to the rule among the Brahmans) differences of sect are not of them- 
selves any bar to inter-marriage. Each division has Pandarams, or priests, recruited from 
among its members, who officiate at funerals and minor ceremonies, and some of these wear the 
sacred thread, while other Yellalas only wear it at funerals. All Yellalas perform sraddhu * 
and observe the ceremony of invoking their ancestors on the Mahalaya days (a piece of ritual 
which is confined to the twice-born and the higher classes of Sudras), all of them decline to 
drink alcohol or to eat in the houses of any but Brahmans, and all of them may dine together. 

Yet no member of any one of these four main divisions may marry into another, and, more- 
over, each of them is split up into sub-divisions ( having generally a territorial origin ) the 
members of which again may not intermarry. 

Thus the Tondamandalam Yellalas are sub-divided into the Tuluvas, who are supposed 
to have come from the Tulu country ; the Poonamallee Yellalas, so called from the town of 
that name near Madras; and the Kondaikattis (those who tie their hair in a knot without 
shaving it). None of these three will intermarry. 

The Soliya Vellalas are sub-divided into the Vellan Chettis, meaning ‘the Vellala mer- 
chants 3 (who are again further split up into three or four other territorial divisions) ; the 
Kodikkals (betel-garden) who grow the betel-vine ; and the Kanakbilinattar, or inhabitants 
of Kanakkilinadu. These three similarly may not intermarry, but the last is such a sma’l 
unit and girls in it are gettiug so scarce that its members are now going to other sub-divisions 
for their brides. 

The Pdndya Vellalas are sub-divided into tbe Karkattas or Karaikattus, who, notwith- 
standing the legends about their origin, are probably a territorial sub-division named from a 
place called Karaikadu ; the Naugudis and Panjais, the origin of whom is not clear ; the 
Arumburs and Sirukudis, so called from villages of those names in the Pandya country ; the 
Agamndaiyans, who are probably recruits from the caste of that name ; the Nirpusis, meaning 
the wearers of the sacred ashes ; and the Kottai Vellalas or * Fort Vellalas/ These last are a 
small sub-division the members of which live in the Srivaikuntam Fort and observe the strict- 
est gosha . Though they are, as has been seen, a sub-division of a sub-division of a caste, yet 
their objection to marrying outside their owu circle is so strong that, though they are fast 
dying out because there are so few girls among them, they decline to go to the other sub-divi- 
sions for brides. 

The Konga Yellalas are sub-divided into the Sendalais (red-headed men), Padaitalais 
(leaders of armies), Yellikkai (the silver hands), Pavalamkatti (wearers of coral), Malaiyadi 
(foot of the hills), Tollakadu (ears with big holes), Attangarais (river bank) and others, the 
origin of none of which is clearly known, but the members of which never intermarry. 

In addition to all these divisions and sub-divisions of the Vellala caste proper, there are 
now-a-days many groups which really belong to quite distinct cartes but which call themselves 
Vellalas and pretend that they belong to that caste, although in origin they had no connection 
with it. These nominally cannot intermarry with any of the genuine Vellalas, but the caste 
is so widely diffused that it cannot protect itself against these invasions, and after a few 
generations the origin of the new recruits is forgotten and they have no difficulty in passing 
themselves off as real members of the community. The tame thing occurs in the Nayar caste in 

K 
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Malabar. It may be imaginated what a mixture of blood arises from this practice, and how 
puzzling the variations in the cranial measurement of Vellalas taken at random are likely to 
become. Instances of members of other castes who have assumed the name and position of the 
Vellalas are the Vettuva Yellalas, who are really Vettuvans ; the Puluva Vellalas, who are only 
Puluvans; the Illam Yellalas, who are (Panikkans; the Karaiturai) lord of the shore Vellalas, 
who are Karaiyans; the Karukamattai (palmyra leaf stem) Vellalas, who are Shanans; the 
Gazulu (bangle) Yellalas, who are Balijas ; the Guha (Rama’s boatman) Vellalas, who are 
Sembadavans ; and the Irk uli Yellalas, who are Yannans. The children of dancing-girls also 
often call themselves Mudali, and claim in time to be Vellalas, and even Paraiyans assume the 
title Tillai, and trust to its eventually enabling them to pass themselves off as members of 
the caste. 

This account of the constitution of this caste will show how difficult it is to decide what 
shall be considered to be a e main caste ’ at the present day, and how puzzling the work of 
clubbing the caste sub-divisions returned in tbe schedules may sometimes become. And every 
day these difficulties increase as (except among a few of the better educated classes) sub-divisions 
within a caste are becoming yearly more minute, while the limits which formerly separated one 
main caste clearly from another are growing less and less distinct. 
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4.— Of the Dra vidian Tract. 


NAYARS. 


[ A 7 . S. Aiyak , M.A., M.B., C. 3f. ] 

The Nayars form the bulk of the Sudra population of Malabar and hold a position in 
respect of caste next only to the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and the higher classes of the 
Ampalavasis. As compared with the Nayars, the Ampalavasis claim a position of superiority on 
the basis of their strict vegetarianism. But this is sometimes questioned. The term Nayar, 
according to some, is a corruption of the Sanskrit e: Navaka" with the vernacular ending “an *’ 
and is cognate with Naick, Nayudu, and Nayanar. As, according to this derivation, a whole 
race has to be taken as originally composed of leaders and their descendants, it has been con- 
sidered by some more correct to derive Nayars from Nagars (snakes or the serpent- worshipping 
Nagas or Scythians) from the adoration to snakes which has been the characteristic cult of 
that community. The term Malayali is sometimes used, especially by Pandi or East Coast 
Sudras in contradistinction to themselves. But being territorial in connotation, it cannot 
rightly apply to any particular caste. 

Titular suffixes: — (a) The titles of Nayars in Travancore include several varieties. 
The most general is Pillai which was once a distinction granted as a mark of 
Boyal favour. The ceremony of investiture was known as Tirmn ukham 
Pitikkuka and the honour it conferred on the person was so highly esteemed that 
even a Brahmin Dewan Sanku Annavi, had it bestowed on him and his family. 
It is enjoyed to this day by his descendants now living at Vempannur in the 
Eraniel Takul. An individual so honoured is, however, not addressed in formal 
communications by the suffix Pillai, but by the title “ Kanakhc ” prefixed to 
the name, e.g., Kanakku Raman Krishnan. 

(S) A higher title than Kanakku (Pillai) is Chempakarawan . This corresponds to the 
knighthood of the medieval ages and was first instituted by Maharaja 
Martanda Yarma. The person whom it was the king's delight to honour was 
taken in procession on the back of an elephant through the four main streets 
withiu the fort and then received by the Prime Minister, accorded a seat by his 
side, and presented with pan supari . Rare as this investiture is in modern days, 
there are many ancient houses in Travancore to which this honorific appellation i* 5 
attached in perpetuity. The title Kanakku is often enjoyed along with it, e.g, y 
Kanakku Ch empakardman Krishnan. 

(< c ) Tarnpi (literally younger brother) is another title found in various parts of Travan- 
core. It is the distinctive suffix attached to the names of Nayar sons of 
Travancore sovereigns. But in ancient times the title used to be conferred upon 
others too, as a recognition of rare merit and devotion. According to the custom 
of tlie country, Tampis alone among Sudras proceed in palanquins and appear 
before the king without a head-dress. The Maharajah's consorts are usually 
selected from these families. If a lady from outside has to be taken, she is 
generally adopted into one of these families before, or soon after, the alliance. 

(d) Kartd is another title found attached to the names of many families in North 
Travancore. The word Kartd means “a doer 97 and appears to have been used 
as an honorific suffix hv some of the Madura kings. The Tekkumkur and 
P aiakkumkur Rajas in Malabar are said to have first conferred this title on 
certain influential Nayar families and constituted them petty chieftains subject 
to bis suzerainty. All the Karlas belong to the 11 1 am sab-division of the Nayar 
caste. 

(<?) The title Kurappu, though sometimes assumed by castes other than Nayars, de- 
notes really an ancient section of the Nayar people charged with functions of 
varied interest. Some are, for instance, the instructors in arms of the Tra- 
vancore Royal family, while others are Superintendents cf maid-servants in the 
Royal Household. When the Maharajah of Travancore enters into matrimonial 
alliance, it is a Kuruppu that has to call cut the full title of the Royal consort 
“Panappillai-Amma*’ as soon as the presentation of silk and cloth, which con- 
stitutes the wedding-rite, is over. 

(f) The word Pdnikkar comes from the vernacular word pani meaning work. It was 
the Panikars who formerly kept Solaris (gymnastic and military schools) in 
North Travancore. In modern days when Kalaris have mostly become things 
of the past, the Panikkars have betaken themselves to the teaching of h-tters 
instead of arms. We often hear of these Panikkars as experts in sword exercises. 
They are referred to by early Portuguese writers as the strength of the country. 
Besides these, there are other kinds of Panikkars who are entirely devot< d to 
temple service. The title Panikkar does not indicate any particular section of 
Nayars, for in olden times it was obtained more by bravery than by birth. 

(^) The Kaimmals (derived from “ kai*' hand signifying power) are according to tradi- 
tion the fighting masters of Malabar. The Kaimmal of the Vaikkattillam house 
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was once a petty ruler. Kaimmals generally held charge of the Royal treasury 
which, by a respected custom, could not even be seen by the kings except with 
the Kaimmals in attendance. “ Neither could they (the kings)” observes 
Barbosa, “ take anything out of the treasury without a great necessity and by 
the council of this person (Kaimmal) and certain others.” 

( h ) and (t) Unnittdn and Valiyatdn are two other titles. Tan in Malayalam is a title 
of dignity, JJnni meaning small and valiya great. It is supposed that as the 
Nayar sons of the ruling kings of Malabar were called Tampis, the sons of those 
Kshatriyas who had no territorial sovereignty were called Unnittdns and 
Valiydtdns. 

(/) Emdn , an obvious corruption of Yagamanan or lord, is another title found affixed 
to the names of certain persons in central Travancore. Certain families of 
Illakkar in each Kara were in former times so wealthy and powerful that the 
commonalty, tacitly lecognizing their overlordship, called them Yagamanans or 
masters. 1 hey were to a certain extent self-constituted justices of the peace and, 
like the ancient feudal barons of Normandy, settled all ordinary disputes. 

(Jt) Menavan , contracted into Menon. The word Menavau means a superior person 
(Mel above and avan be). This was conferred upon several Nayar 
families by the Bajas of Cochin and corresponds to Pillai, further south. As 
soon as a person was made a Menon, he was presented with an Ola (palmyra 
leaf as a writing sheet) and an iron style, as symbolical of the office he was 
expected to fill, i.e., of an accountant. Even now in British Malabar, each 
Amsam or revenue village has a writer or accountant who is called Menon. 

(1) The title MenokJci , literally one who looks over or superintends, is found only in 
British Malabar, as it was exclusively a creation of the Zamorin. 

To the question who are the Nayars, various answers have been suggested, some of a 
traditional and others of a quasi-historical character. The Keralamahatmya would make the 
Nayars the offspring of the union of the junior members of a Namputiri family, (where the 
eldest son is alone permitted by custom to marry in his own caste) with Deva, Gandharva , and 
RaJcshasa women brought in from extra-terrene regions by Parasurama himself The 
Keralolpatti regarded them as the Sudras who accompanied the original Brahmin immigrants 
from outside Kerala. Some believe that the Nayars were the snake- worshipping Scythians 
who had settled in Malabar before the Brahmins arrived. Authorities like Dr. Ferguson 
and Colonel Kirkpatrick argued that the similarity in the marriage customs and architectural 
and other peculiarities of the Nayars of Malabar and the Newa is of Nepal suggest a racial 
identity between them. 

There is the theory that the Nayars are the Dravidians of Southern India on whom the 
influence of the Brahmins has been so powerful as to impress on them characteristic differences 
between them and the members of the parent-stock in the old country. The latest speculation 
is by Mr. Fawcett who, in his recent work on the Nayars of Malabar says : “ The resemblance 
between the Uriyas of Gumsur and thereabouts, a fine fighting stock, and the Nayars of 
Malabar is very striking.” That the Nayars are of the same stock as the Pallavas has been 
accepted by Mr. Logan in his Manual of Malabar, Palakk at (Palghat) being the Fort or the 
centre of the Pallavas and Valluvanat in British Malabar being really the ndt or the country 
of Valluvas (a corruption of Pallavas). The Kiriyam Nayars wh-> belong to British Malabar 
are, according to a current tradition, connected with the sixty-four families of Vellalas whom 
Dr, Oppert has tried to identify with the Pallavas. 

The Indian orthodox view that the Nayars as Sudras constitute one of the four Aryan 
divisions forming the ancient spirituo-economic scheme of caste has also its votaries. Their 
matriarchal system of inheritance and their peculiar marital relations are considered mere modifi- 
cations of a common patriarchal system, rendered necessary bv various social and political 
dispositions. And although in consonance with the theory of their non-Aryan origin, their 
Aryan colour has been put down to the climate and to the abundant shadiness of their homes 
and the similarity of their facial contour to the close blood-connection that has existed for 
centuries between the Brahmans and the Nayars, vitiating perhaps the results of anthropometry 
to some extent, sufficient evidence does not appear to have been gathered to entirely negative the 
possibility of their Aryan origin. As the Brahmin immigration into Malabar is to be taken 
as a proved fact in history, it is quite conceivable, as the Keralolpatti says, that the Sudras as 
their accessory adjuncts came with the Brahmans from where so ever that might be. 

To say that the Nayars are a caste is not quite correct. It would be better to call them a 
tribe; so numerous and varied are the divisions comprised under the general head, Nayar. 
And as if these divisions were not themselves enough, all the titles of distinction that have 
been created from time to time have come to be looked upon as so many sub-divisions. 
In the schedules over a hundred and thirty such classes have been returned which by a process 
of resolution may be compressed into 44. They are (1) Kiriyam, (2) Ulam, (3) Naluvitan, 
(4) Svarupam, (5) Padamangalam, (6) Tamil Pad am, (7> Vatti, (8) Daivampati, (9) Puyyampati, 
(10) Itattara, (11) Cherukara, (12) Puttur, (13) Nallur, (14) Natamukki, (15) ltachcheri* 
(16) Antalavam, (17) Ponnara, (18) Karuvelam, (19) Kuravan or Arikuravan, (20') Ettuvitan, 
(21) Pattuvitan, (22) Pantrantu Yitan, (23) Pallichchan, (24) Vantikkaran, (25) Kuzhappara* 
(26) Kuttina, (27) Pulkika also called Puliyam, and Yeloyam, also called Kallur and Matavan 
(28) Otam or Kala, (29) Mantalayi, (30) Karichcha, (31) Aravan, (32) Koyippuram, (33) 
Mangngalakkal, (34) Ilakutiyan, '35) Oppamtara, (36) Atikunnam, (67) Ilampi, ( 38 ) 
Kokkara, ( 39 ) Manavalam, (40) Vattakkatan and Chakkalan, (42) Anti (43) Manigrimam 
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(44-) Adiehchan. The main divisions are only five, namely, Kiriyam, Illam, Svarupam, 
Padamangalam, and Tamil Padam. 4hese are mostly endogamous sub-divisions. Ti e caste 
that considers itself higher may take a girl from the lower, but never gives one to it. 

1. 4 he Kiriyam N ayars belong more to Cochin and British Malabar than to Travancore 
and are supposed to represent the highest class. 

2. The Illakkar are found in very large numbers in Travancore and may be taken as the 
highest cla^s <>f Travancore N ayars. The word II l am indicates a Namputiri Brahman's house 
and tradition considers every Illam family as having once served an 1 11am. The Jllakkar are 
n<<t to use fish, flesh or liquor — a caste injunction which like many others is not now universally 
respected In several "parts of Malabar they have by close daily contact with the Brahmans 
moulded many of their personal habits in the truly Biahmanieal style. In the schedules some 
of the Illakkar have returned themselves as belonging t > particular Brahmin Illams such as 
Azhvancheri, Pattazhi, Sripadam, Kumaranallun Kollur, Netuvazhi, and Tennur. Of these 
the Pattazhi Illakkar, consider themselves as ranking higher than all the rest, by the special 
favour of the local Goddess — ( Mannati Bhagavati of Pattazhi Desam in Pattanapuram Taluk). 
The Sripadam Illakkar aie those on whom that rank was conferred by Rani Parvati Bliai. 
Sripadam (or the foot of Lakshmi) is the name of the Travancore K uni's palace and has within 
its walls one of the sacred waters of the classic Anantasayanam. Priestly service at the hands 
ot* the Ilayatu and purificatory rites by the Alaran are taken to distinguish the Illam N ayars 
from the other sections of the caste. Like many others, these differences are now mostly 
obsolete. 

*3. The Naluvitans (literally those belonging to the four houses) enjoy a status equal to 
that of the Kiriyam N ayars. 4 hey area differentiated section of the Illakkar 

4 The Svarupakkar are the attendants of the Kshatriya families of Travancoie, as the 
Illakkar, of the Brahmans. Of these the Parur Svaiupam (Palace) have their purificatory 
rites served by the Maran. It is said that “they were once the Illakkar servants of one 
Karattetattu Namputiri who is said to have been th- feudal lord of Parur (near Quilon) and 
afterwards became attached to the Royal household that succeeded to that estate, thus 
becoming Parur Svarupakkar. The Svarupakkar are only next in rank to the Illakkar and 
consist of various local denominations such as Kaippizha, Pattazhi, and Yempanat. The 
castes in British Malabar corresponding to the Svarupam are the Akattu cherna and Purattu 
cherna. 

5 and 0. Padaniaiigalam and Tamil Padam ’.—There is a supposition that Padaman- 
gahun and Tamil Padam Sudras were not originally N ayars hut late immigrants from the 
l'amil country. Being confined to a few localities in Travancore, they are not known to the 
N ayars of Cochin and British Malabar, and until recently there was a distinctive difference 
in regard to ornaments and dress between them and the ordinary N ayars. The occupation of 
the Padamangalakkar is temple service such as sweeping, cleaning’, carrying lamps during 
processions, etc. 

7, 8, aild 9. The Vatti, theDaivampati,aud the Payyampati are all very closely connected, 
but are not even mentioned in the Gatinirnaya, The Vattis are called variously Yattikkiuppu, 
Pattukuruppu, and Nantunikkuruppu. The word Vatti is a corruption of Yazhtti meaning 
blessing^ and refers to the occupation they have followed from time immemorial. Nantuni 
is a kind of musical instrument peculiar to Malabar which the castemen use. The Daivampati 
and the Payyampati are, as their names imply, singers of sacred songs and bear the title of 
Kuruppus like the Vattis. Some of them living in the Taluk of Vilavaukod follow the 
Mahk'dtayam system of inheritance. 

10 and 11* Itattara and Clienikara — A re not important as caste sub-divisions. They 
are so called merely on account of their having once served under well-known Brahman or 
Kshatriya families bearing those names. Thus Itattara Nayars are those who served the 
Itattara Potti, a South Travancore Biahman chieftain of considerable prowess during the 9th 
century of the Malabar era. 

Natamukki Naval* : — Their traditional occupation is to spread washed cloths for the 
Namputiris to walk from the bathing ghat to the Illam on the last day of death pollution. 

15 , ItacliClieris are otherwise called Pantaris in South Travancore. They are herdsmen 


and engage themselves in selling butter, milk, and curds. 

16- Alltalavail These are personal attendants of Nayar chieftains. 

17, The Poiuiara sub-division is allied to the preceding one and enjoys certain special 
privileges in the Sarkara temple in the Chirayinkil Taluk. They hold a rank equal to that of 

the e j a ^ u Nayar They seem to be a specialized class of Svarupakkar and 

cherish* the proud duty of guarding the Crown Treasury known as Karuvelam. 

19, A ri kill’ avail : — (Literally those that reduced the rice) are those Nayars who, having 
reduced the quantity of rice out of the paddy given to them for husking at the Mahadeva 

temple at Kazhkkuttam, were so accosted by the local chieftain. , . 

20 21, and 32, Ettuvitaii, Pattuvitan, and Pantrarauvi tail Literally the eight, the 
ten, and the twelve houses, are so called because so many Nayar houses, have been entrusted with 
functions at certain important temples in Travancore. Ettuvitaus are the members of the 
eight houses whose duty it is to clean the inner courtyard and attend to the gold and silver 
vessels at the Sri Patmanabh as vamPs temple at Trivandrum. The Pattimtans or people of the 
ten houses are employed to carry flags, umbrellas, and other paraphernalia on festive occasions 


The Pantrantuvitans, or the twelve house-people are employed to perform 
similar functions at the temple of Adikesavasvami at Tiruvattar which is supposed to be a 


at that temple. 

similar functioi 

miniature Sri Patmanabhasvami temple. 


k 2 
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23. Pallidiclian : —They are the bearers of prlanquins of Brahmans and Malabar chief- 
tains. They were also employed as their attendants to carry the sword and shield before them 
as their insignia of lordship. They are said to be lapses from the Illakkar. 

24. Yantikkaran (literally cartmen): — It is said that these Nayars were once Illakkar. 
But as they began to work as cartmen for taking fuel, they lost equality in status with the 
rest of the Illakkar. 

2.>, Kuttina Aayar : —The Kuttina Nayars are found only in the Minaeliil Taluk. The 
peculiarity about them is that even to this day their girls are married in a cow-shed. 

26. Pulikkappaiiikkan : — In some parts they are known as Puliyattu Najar and in other 
phees as the Veliyuttu Nayar. Their other names are Kallur Nayar and Matavar. lhe 
Puliyattu Nayars are believed to have been good marksmen in ancient days. They help 
the Atikal (a class of the Ampalavasis) by drawing the image of Bhadrakali and are useful 
to the Chakkiyar in carrying his dress and accoutrements. The late Pachu Muttatu, a re- 
nowned Hindu phys cian at his Highnesses Court, says in his vernacular work on Malabar Castes 
that “no other section of the Nayars bear so many names and follow such diverse occupations 
as the MatavarsA 

.27. 0 tat til Aayar : — They are also called Kusa Nayar. Their occupation is to tile 
temples and Namputiri houses. Connected with the Otattu Nayars is another class called 
Chempukottis, whose traditional function is to lay copper-sheets for the roofs of Hindu temples. 

28. Mantalaji : — They may b‘ looked upon more as a class of Nanchinat Veil alas 
than Nayars. They are found exclusively in the Ponmana Pro vert i of the Kalkulam Taluk, 
where a tract of land called Mantalaehchi Konam has been granted to them by the Sircar 
from very early times. They are the paid mourners of the State and have to attend at the 
Trivandrum Palace when death occurs in the Royal family. 

29. Itarichclia Xayar:— In their occupation they are similar to the Vantikkarans. 

30. AravailS (literally those who belong to a paddy granary): — They are the descend- 
ants of persons once employed at the granaries of certain temples in Travancore. 

31. Mailgagali .* — They have to carry the Ashtamangalya plate in front of the Nayar 
bride at the Talikettu ceremony. 

32 llkntiyaus : — Their occupation was to cultivate and supply vegetable substances, 
such as plantains and betel leaves. * 

33. Oppailtara : — This is not a caste name, but a title bestowed by the Cochin Raja upon 
certain families in north Travancore when that territory was under his sway. 

34. 35. and 36. Atikilima, Ilainpi, Kokkara : — These are the names applied to those 
Sudras whose position, as Marans or Nayars, cannot be definitely stated, and who use the 
instrument called kokkara . This is formed of a plate of iron turned into a tube, the edges 
strongly serrated and nut closely united. It is about 9 inches in length and one and a half in 
diameter. From it hangs a 'chain and an iron pin or spike, which is rubbed along the dentate 
edges of the iron cylinder, making a grating noise 

37, Mill) igra mam 5 — They are believed to represent Hindu recoveries from early prosely- 
tism to the Christian church, 

38. Adichclian : — They are the attendants on the Atikals who officiate at the temples 
dedicated to Bhadrakali. 

Appear- dhe appearance of the well-nourished Nayar is perhaps odg of the finest in all India, 

ances and The climate and the nature of their occupation; added to the situation of their houses which 
Features. ne& ^ e as ^ were under a canopy of trees, are such as ought ordinarily to promote complexion 
and general appearance Scrupulous attention to personal cleanliness is a conspicuous feature 
of the Nayars of botlrisexes. And, barring the tendency that is becoming almost universal 
to imitate Wettern customs, however unconventional, needless, and expensive, the fibre of 
the incha bark, which on an evening many a tank -going Nayar girl may be seen separating 
and arranging as she walks along, is still the national soap of Malabar and a very efficacious 
one too. . The growth of the hair is very profuse, especially on the head, and both sexes take 
great pains to preserve its fineness and length. To the baldness of care and age and the hair- 
lessness of certain temperaments, the Nayar is of course no exception. Butin regard to strength 
and endurance, the average Nayar of to-day stands inferior to his analogue on the opposite 
coast. 

Clothing The general feature of Nayar clothing is its moderateness, sometimes bordering on scanti- 

and orna- ness. The washerman is always in requisition and no dirty clothes are ever worn if at all 

men s. possible. . r Ihe oldest ornament of the Nayar lady is the ndgapatam (snake’s hood) from the 

shape of its gold pendant. Unlike her sister of the opposite coast, she wears no jewelry on the 

head. The only ear-ornament is - the fakka or its modern representative, the tota , which is a 

two-lipped, bi convex disc holding the inside of the ear-lobes in its circumferential groove. On 
the front surface of the tota precious stones, such as rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, may be 
set. r I he nose-pendants of the Nayar woman are the muk kutti and gnatfu. No jewel adorns 
the right nasal cartilage. For the neck the inseparable ornament of modern days is the 
addiyaL The other ornaments are the ndlupanfi, icauthasaraw, and the arumpumani, But 
these are being gradually displaced. Gold or silver zones around the waist are in great favour. 
Golden belts called kaehcliapp'arams are now yielding to the oddyduam of the East Coast. 
No anklets are generally used by adult women, but the younger folks are taking to the kolum 
and the padasaram . ^Ihe Nayar woman is generally averse to profusion in clothing and 
ornaments, though A isseher wrote : “1 here is not one of any fortune who does not own as 
many as 20 or 30 chests full of robes made of silver and other valuable materials.” What 
would that Visseher have said if, crossing to the other side of the ghats } he had beheld the 
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nautch girls of the Coromandel coast who are, to use the words of a Sanskrit poet, “ walking Tattooing, 
liesh-trees hearing gulden fruits-' " 

To Malabar tatooing was little known in olden times. Even to-day it does not find 
any favour with Xorth Travaneore Xayars. It is only in the ease of Nayar women living 
to the south of Quilon that the custom seems to prevail : some accounts trace it to the influence 
of a Moghul Sirdar who invaded Travaneore in 1689 A. D, 

The h' uses of the Nayars standing in the midst of separate compounds have been Habita- 
by many writers supposed to be designed with special reference to the requirements of defence, tion. 

The saying common in England, that every man's house is his own castle is well verified 
here. An ancient Nayar house generally faces the east and commands a beautiful pan crama 
of cheering verdure. At the entrance is an out-hmse with sometimes an upper storey which 
in medieval times must have served as a guard-room. Jn poorer houses, its place is taken 
by a roofed door-way provided in most cases with a stile to keep out cattle A Nayar house 
is usually divided into four parts, the Arappura or the main building, the Patippura or 
the gate-house, the Tekkefu or the southern portion, and the T ataketu or the northern, which 
is the kitchen. Inside the house-garden, one meets with various kinds of useful plants 
and trees such as “the shady jack, the graceful areca, the stately eoeoanut palm, the 
luxuriant plantain, the solid tamarind, the mighty mango, and useful talipot.” On the 
south-western corner is the usual serpent Kdvu and by its side a tank. Among Nayar houses, 
storied buildings were in ancient days extremely uncommon and tiled roofing was un- 
known till a hundred years ago. “The greater part of the houses in Malabar," writes 
Bartolomeo, “ are built of teak wood which is much harder and heavier than oak and with 
which it stands corruption for a very great length of time- I have seen several houses more 
than 400 years old which during that period had suffered little or no decay. The palm leaves 
with which they are covered and the above wood have the property of attracting moisture and 
of suffering it again to escape as a breath of air begins to blow or the sun to shine. Hence 
it happens that these houses are much healthier than those of stone and lime, which, if not 
allowed to dry properly, evap3rate for a long time after they have built a great many calcareous 
and highly pernicious particles." 

The Nayars are not strict vegetarians. Fish in many houses is an article of daily eon- Food and 
sumption, and even though the upper classes generally shun it, the partiality in its favour 
is so strong with some that it is very often smuggled in. It is believed that the appetizing 
properties of fish are of no mean order. The Jcdnji or rice gruel is a favourite food of the 
Malabar Hindus, and of the Nayars of the working classes in particular. According to a 
well-known writer at the commencement of the sixteenth century, drinking was unknown in 
Travaneore. But as days advanced, that virtue seems to have unfortunately declined so 
that in 1787 A. D the then Maharaja had to formally prohibit the use of Takara or palm 
brandy under pain of forfeiture of property. 

The Nayars with the other indigenous castes of Travaneore formed a huge militia, Occupa- 
but engaged in agricultural aud other occupations during times of peace. A large standing 10 
army containing many Nayars was also maintained. So late as the end of the eighteenth 
century, there were with Maharaja Rama Varma, “ a hundred thousand soldiers, Nayars 
and Chegos, armed with hows, spears, swords, and battle axes." In the T elakli, a kind 
of mock fight, which is one of the items of the TJt savant programme in every important 
temple in \1 alabar, the dress worn by the Nayars is supposed to be their ancient military 
costume. Even now among the Nayars who form the Maharaja's own Brigade, agriculture, 
to which they are by a most judiciously conceived arrangement enabled to attend during all 
their off-duty days, goes largely to supplement their salaries. Various other occupations all 
equally necessary for society, have been, according to Keralavakasakrama, assigned to the 
Nayars and would seem to have determined their original sub-divisions. They are (1) 
lliakkdr , or servants at the Warns (houses) of Brahmans, (2) Svarufaik&r or servants 
of the Svarupams or kingly houses, (3) Tadaniangalakkdr , temple servants, (4) Tamil Padak- 
kar, miscellaneous employes, (5) Itachcheri Nayars or dealers in dairy produce, (6) Marans 
or temple musicians and priests, (7) ChempuJcottis or coppersmiths who prepare and lay 
copper-sheet roofing, (8) Otattu Xayars or tile-makers, (9) Kalamkottis or potters, (10) T at- 
takkdtans or dealers in oil, (11) Pallichchans or hearers of palanquins, (12j Asthikhurichchis 
or undertakers, (13j Chet! is or traders in vegetables and other domestic necessaries, (J4) 

Chdliyans or weavers, (15) Veluitetaus or washermen, and (16) TilaTckitti Javans or barbers. 

Other books give other names of caste sub-divisions, but all of them agree in their functional 
basis. But these traditional occupations are fast ceasing to he followed by their respective 
sub-divisions under the ferment of the new civilization which, while it brings relief to a few 
castes, spells death to many. 

The chief festival of the Nayars in which all the naturalized Malayalis including the p e iigi ous 
East Coast Brahmans join is the Onam, a contraction of Ltruronam the asterism of the festival 
second day of the festival. It occurs in the last week of August or in the first week of and 
September. It is a season of joy and merriment. “A bout the 10th of September the rain worship, 
ceases in Malabar. All nature seems then ar if renovated ; the flowers again shoot up 
and the trees bloom ; in a word, this is the same season as that which the Europeans call 
spring." According to some, this is the annual celebration of the Malabar new year which 
first began with Cheraman PerumaPs supposed departure for Mecca ; but according to the 
orthodox majority, it is the day of the great Mahabali ChakrayartPs annual visit to his 
dear country. f l here is also a belief that it is Mahavnhnu that pays a visit on the 
Onam day to this mundane universe for whose Sthiti or just and proper maintenance he 
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among the Hindu Triad is specially responsible. In certain North Malabar title-deeds and 
horoscopes, as Mr. Logan notices, the year is taken as ending with the dav r previous to the 
Onam. The presentation of cloths to relations and dependents is special to the Onam day. 
On this occasion even the poorest man tries to dine like a prince. As a MaL bar proverb 
goe-, the Onam must be enjoyed even by selling one's Kanam (estate). Various field-sports 
of the indigenous type, of which football is the chief, are lustily* gone in for, by the Onam 
enjoyers. In more martial times, the recreation was of a moie dangerous description. To 
quote Fr. Bartolomeo, once more, who lived and wrote at the end of the eighteenth century : 
“ The men, particularly these who are young, form themselves into two parties and shoot at each 
other with arrows, ihese arrows are blunted, but exceedingly strong and are discharged 
with such force that a considerable number are generally wounded on both sides. These games 
have a great likeness to the Ceialia and .J uvenalia of the ancient Greeks and Romans/' So 
says Forbes also in his oriental memoirs. “ Even to-day in British Malabar/' says Mr. 
Fawcett, “ each player is armed with a little bow made of bamboo about IS inches in length, 
and arrows, or what answer for arrows being no mere than pieces of the midrib of the c-ocoanut 
palmdeaf roughly broken off, leaving a lit ~le leaf at one end to take the place of the feather, 
in the centre of the spot, but on the gro. nd, is placed the target — a piece of the heart of the 
plantain tree about 3 inches in diameter pointed at the top in which is stocked a small cheppu 
as the mark, which is the immediate object in view of the players so-called They shoot 
indiscriminately at the mark and he who lifts it the little arrows shoot straight and stick 
in readily) carries off all the arrows lying on the ground/' In the earlier centuries the 
amusement must have been much more serious. Even to-day the bow is an instrument of re- 
verence on the Onam days. 

Marriage among this caste may mean either the formal ceremony of tying a tali around 
the neck of a girl, accompanied by festive celebrations for four days, known as T ah kettu 
or Kettukd yanam, or the ceremony of actual alliance as husband and wife, extending for a 
few hours in the night, conducted quietly in the midst of a comparatively small gathering 
and with instrumental music religiously eschewed, known as Samhaadham or J Uuatub tnkkuka 
[cloth-giving] . The former is a public family ceremony while the latter is more a private 
and personal transaction, hut solemn if unostentatious. In the generality of cases, the Nayar 
wife does not live in her husband's house but in the house of her birth, which alone she looks 
upon as hers, at all stages of her life. 

“As a religious ceremony " said the late Sir T. Muttuswami Aiyar, “the Kettu kalyanam 
is taken to give the girl a marriageable status/' “ But in relation to marriage/' says the 
■ great jurist, “ it has do significance save that no girl is at liberty to contract it before 
she goes through the T at i kettu ceremony . . .In some parts of £outh Malabar, 

however, there is a belief that it is a marriage ; hut even there the custom is to tear up a 
cloth, called the Kachcha cloth, on the fourth day of the ceremony, as a symbol that the 
marriage has been dissolved. A ceremony which creates the tie of marriage only to be 
dis-olved at its close suggests an intention rather to give the girl the merits of a Samskdr or a 
religious ceremony than to generate the relation of husband and wife " If as a marriage rite 
the Ketrtukalyanam of the Aayar has no significance, it is not less so than the ceremony of 
Sain&vartana or the formal termination of the Brahmachari Asrama among Brahmans ; and if 
the retention of the Samdvartana as a ceremony to he gone through immediately after the 
commencement of the TidydrtJii or pupil stage (corresponding to the date of the thread- inves- 
titure) ^ or a few years after, irrespective of the progress made or of the expected sequel, is taken 
to indicate m passed time when, after the full course of instruction had been run out, a person 
excha 1 getl that Mr am a for that of the orihatth (married man) or of a Snataka which is, in other 
words, an endless post-graduate course of study and pious service, the Kettukalyanam with many 
of its ceremonial details similar to those of the Namputiri, refers to a period when that rite was 
with the A ayars as mu< h a sacrament as with the Namputiris themselves. If, on account of 
certain cir< urn stances, the full Brah machari course had to be cut short, it is not unreasonable to 
assume other circumstances of an equally if not more justifiable character which ret juired that 
the relationship created by a Rettukaludnam ceremony should he cancelled soon after. The 
absence of the Pdaiyrahantm and the Saptapadi or the walking of the seven steps and Hama 
or sacrifices to fire in the Kettukal ydnam rite is taken to show that the whole ceremony was an. 
interpolation. But it may be safely assumed that these being the solemnly binding items of 
the programme were honestly omitted. In place of the Vedic chants of the Brahmans the 
vernacular hymns and invocation* of the Brahmans (a section of the Ampalavasis) are sung in 
probable imitation of the Vedawaram (Vedic chant). 

The details of this ceremony vary widely in different parts of Malabar. But the essential 
parts of the ceremony appear to be the same throughout. 

After the age of eleven a Nayar girl becomes ineligible for this ceremony. As in all 
castes and communities of the Hindu ‘ persuasion, 1 so among the Malabar people, the a^es 
represented by the odd numbers, seven, nine, and eleven, are considered auspicious. A number 
girls may be married at a time, and the marriage being now a mere ceremmral may in- 
an arrangement prompted by obvious considerations of economy. The 
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masters of the ceremony at a Nayar Tali kettu in Travancore are the Machchamplkka/ ’ They 
are the members of the ancient Nayar families appointed for this purpose by the Maharftias of 
Travancore. Each Kara has three or four such families, who divide amono- themselves the 
customary services in that Kara. & 

Inaugngaus or relations may also act the part of bridegrooms. TV hen an Aryappattar or 
Firumulpat is invited to tie the tali m aristocratic househo'ds, there may be but one Wtier 
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even for a number of girls. Generally there are as many bridegrooms as there are brides. 

This has led some European writers to assume the existeine in Malabar of what is known to 
sociology al science as group-marriages This is evidently wrong. At the construction of 
the marriage-/; Wa/, the villagers take a responsible interest, and render substantial aid. The 
actual wedding takes place in a mandnp which being decorated with let fir'll, or ears of corn 
is called K>/tirn mandapam. The first item in the marriage-celebration is a sumptuous ban- 
quet called the Ayaniyunu, given by the bride’s people to the bridegroom. The girl goes to 
the bathing ghat on the morning of the first day of the marriage ceremony. She does so 
in a regular procession. One of the Ma'hchampi females, well-dressed and wearing orna- 
ments of price, walks in front of the girl with a vessel containing the girl’s wearing apparel 
to he used after bath, a mirror, and other toilette articles in the left hand and with a chaagngal - 
av alt ale a or a metal hand-lamp peculiar to Malabar, in the right. Often the tender feet of 
the girl are protected from touching the ground Lelow by broad cloths spread on the wav. 

Silk umbrellas are also, according to the social station of the family, held over the head 
of the girl. On reaching the house she is placed in a separate room and all the assembled 
guests are served with a rich feast. Within the Katirumandapam the Brahmans are ac- 
commodated. One of them then ties a string round the left hand of the girl (Icappu ket- 
tufa in vernacular or p rat isd aland liam in Sanskrit), as symbolical of a solemn resolve to do 
a particular act. A song called S uUi ad ravel V. which is the account of the famous marriage 
of Subhadra by Arjuna- is then sung by the Brahmans. Invited by the bride's mother 
who proceeds to his house and places a garland round his neck, the A I a naval an (bridegroom) 
starts at the auspicious time [Mu hurt am) in procession, riding on an elephant or walking on 
foot according to the wealth and status of the party concerned. The brother of the bride 
waits at the door to receive the bridegroom and his party. The bridegroom arriving takes 
his seat in front of the bride and on the right side but facing the same direction as the bride, 
i.e.y the east. The bridegroom then receives the mi a tin, the wedding jewel with the string 
or tali, at the hands of the Asa a or the village school-master and places it around the neck of the 
bride or brides, who, when there are more than one, are seated in a row holding in their hands an 
arrow and a looking-glass. This practice, it may be remarked in passing, is not universally 
followed. A song known as Ammachdian Pd An or the song of the maternal uncle, is then 
sung, which is presumably the invocation by the uncle of prosperity to the married couple. 

On the second day the pratisaram (string tied round the left wrist of the bride) 
is removed, the function determined on having been duly fulfilled. On the third dav is 
the Avail itti , when confected beaten rice is served to the bridegroom and party This, 
too, forms the occasion for a festive procession With a few other ceremonies of compa- 
ratively minor importance and a finishing bath or Xi ratty known to all Brahminical ceremonies 
as Avahhrita sndna, the programme is fully acted out. 

In cases where a tdii-lcetiu is beyond the means of a tanvad — a contingency rarely, if at all, 
accepted in practice — the ceremony may be gone through along with a similar ceremony at 
the house of a well-to-do relation or friend, in fro i t of a Saiva temple, generally that of Tirn- 
nakkara at Kottayam or at the Panfdramatharn, i,e., in the house of the village chieftain. 

Samlandham constitutes the real marriage, de lacto as well as de jure . The word Samban- 
sambandkatn means alliance or connection In different parts of Kerala, it is differently dh am. 
known as Gnnadoskam , meaning a union for good and evil and Tastradanam or Pytavalcota, 
meaning the giving of cloth. The most common words in Travancore are Putavakot a in 
the south and Samhan dham in the north. It may be performed without any formal 
ceremony, and in several ancient families, including the most aristocratic, as a private trans- 
action confidentially gone through In some cases the bridegroom and a few 7 of his select 
friends assemble in the house of the bride, and the bridegroom presents her with a few un- 
bleached cloths. Presents are made to J aidikas and to the relations and servants of the 
bride. After supper and pan supdri the party disperses. Just before the acceptance of the 
cloth, the girl makes due obeisance to uncles, mother, aunts, and other elders, as if by w T ay of 
seeking and obtaining their formal assent for the transaction she is going to enter into. 

Another day is generally fixed for the actual consummation ceremony. On that day. too, the 
bridegroom goes with betel and nuts to the bride' > house accompanied by a few friends who 
are entertained at supper. 

Perpetual widowhood is not an institution among Nayars. Divorce is theoretically 
unrestrietel but practically not very frequent. 

W hile among the > ay ars the ceremonial declaring of a man and woman as husband General, 
and wife even at a PiParahda is not usually regarded as having any ritualistic religious 
sanction, t.tf., beyond that of ordinary propriety and general social morality or as giving 
ri^e ipso facto to rights of the kinds recognized by the other communities, it lias to be 
noted, in the w T o;ds of Logan, that fi the very looseness of the law T makes the individual obser- 
vance closei ; for people have more watchful care over the things they are most liable to lose .' 7 
That fraternal polyandry once prevailed in Malabar on a noticeable scale and still prevails to 
a very small extent in certain parts <>f the country is not improbable. But to trace tbe custom 
to primitive bestiality is not only unkind in the extreme, but unscientific in the highest degree. 

On the other hand, this form of marriage, says Westermarck, seems to require a certain degree 
of civilization. It was probably in most cases an expressi n of fraternal benevolence on the 
j art of the eldest brother, a benevolence and an absence of jealousy which, viev ed from the 
modern standpoint, can perhaps only evoke a good matured smile. And whatever be the 
relation in time or sequence between inheritance and the character of the marital tie, the re- 
cognition of a sister as much if not a more, natural kinswoman than a girl of another family 
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wedded and introduced into one’s own. will not, on calm reflection, ?eem so contrary to the run 
of even the highest human nature, as may at fir.-t appear. But various uncharitable interpre- 
tations have unfortunately been put on the family life of a good and loving people and. several 
arguments have been urged by way of vindication. Like every other caste for which ordi- 
nances are prescribed in the Hindu Smritis, the Nayars. too, must ha^e been once governed by 
the Makkathayam system. The political conditions of a people have a great deal to do with 
their marriage customs and forms of inheritance and all possible present-day abuses. W hat 
Montesquieu says* with reference to the circumstances under which Nayar women began to be 
polyandrous or at least ceased to conform to the conventional rules of marital life, deserves to 
be noted and will account even more directly for the prevailing system of property inheritance.. 

But all this is now fast changing. Polyandry is not heard of except perhaps in certain 
remote country-parts and in these peaceful times and altered conditions of society, the continua- 
tion of such strange customs is rightly regarded as devoid of all justification. The practice at 
least among all decent sections of the Nayar people is one of strict monogamy with all the 
constancy of a Makkathayam union and the right to divorce at will is sparingly exercised. 
Even the remarriage of widows except at tender ages is considered not quite the proper thing, 
if it could at all be helped. The KeAukalydnam or the tdli-tying. which at present is a mere 
ceremony, is beginning to be recognized as a relic and record of a different past and the trend of 
public opinion is in the direction of restoring it to its original binding value. The responsi- 
bility for the due care and proper maintenance of one's children is not only felt by the parents 
in a greater measure than formerly (i.e. in medieval times) but is beginning to be enforced by 
society and to some extent by the State. The need for legislation, in view to sanction, render 
stable and even stimulate, this gradual tendency towards reform, has been felt ; and it is more 
than likely that when the actual change in conviction and in sentiment spreads wider and 
sinks deeper, legislation will stand clear of all charges of meddlesomeness or of being revolu- 
tionary and merely by a formal declaration of a well established public opinion intended only 
to serve as a recorded authority for judicial tribunals. 

Cere _ The first ante-natal ceremony of importance which the < indent e woman performs at 

monies the seventh month, sometimes at the ninth, is the pulikuti towards whose expenses the husband 
before and ^ eontiibute. The essential part of the ceremony consists in the brother of the woman 
marriage. or in his absence a Maran dropping tamarind juice three times over a knife into her mouth, 
she standing on a plank with her face toward- the sun. The Annaprasana , the Namakarana, 
and the Karnavedha have all to be performed hut in the amantric way, i.e.,. without the 
recitation of Mantras. It is the barber woman that officiates as midwife. Pollution is observed 
for 15 days after child-birth. The Puny ah a or purification is then performed by the Maran. 
The Namakarana takes place on the twenty-seventh day. At the sixth month the rice-giving 
ceremony takes place. '1 he ear is bored at the end of the first year. When a girl attains matu- 
rity there is regular festivity for full four days. The ShashtJiipurti , i.e. 3 when a person arrives 
at the 60th year, is the only important latter-day ceremony. 

Death and The dead bodies of persons above 16 years of age are burnt, while of those below 
that age are buried. The cremation ground is one’s own compound, dhe ceremonial is simple. 
The pollution period is fifteenth day 900 nazhikas . The SancAayana or the collection 
of the cremated remains takes place generally on the fourth day. The mourning expressed in 
the form of a religious convention called Diksha is generally observed especially in the 
northern parts of Travancore and lasts till the 42nd day or for six months or even a full 
year. In cases of death in fields of battle or under inauspicious cirrumstances an image of the 
deceased is used to be placed in the Tekketu (southern out -house) and worshipped. 

The names of the Nayars are of diverse kinds. The most popular are Rama, Krishna, 
Keshava, Narayan, Govinda, Velayudha, Ayyappa, Samkara, and Gopala. The names of 
female deities, too. such as Kali, are sometimes to be found. Such names, however, as 
Kali, Umini, Kochchappi, Adiehehan, and a host of others are gradually losing favour, 
and comparatively new names such as Chandrasekhara, Aehyuta, and \ asudeva are coming 
to be recognized. Contractions and abbreviations are most freely indulged in. The names 
of women also, of late, have undergone considerable alterations. In olden times, as if by an 
unwritten law, all Nayar women had purely vernacular names. Thus names in ordinary 
use were, Nangngeli, Cochhupennu, Chiruta, Nani, a corruption of Naravani, Paru, a 
corruption for Parvati and Icnehari, a corrupted form of Isvari. Names like those of Ganaki, 
Gouri, Lakshmi and Kalyani were of a later growth and latest of all names hitherto rare such 
as Bhavani, Bhargavi, Rudrani, Sarasvati, Devaki, and Bharati have also come into vogue. 

The Nayars participate in all the amusements of[ the Namputiris. The Kathakali was 
much in favour with them till recently, but this has now given place to the Ratakam or the 
recreation. d rama proper. Karislokaw or songs describing cooking and serving are passionately studied and 
recited. Hunting is a rather common source of recreation for the Nayars. The Kaikottippabtu 
and 'iiruvdtirappdttu are songs recited by Nayar women in groups. The Tiruvdtira day comes 
in the month of J)A a nu (December- January). The festival has a quasi-religious aspect about 

it, for it is supposed that it is annually celebrated in commemoration of the death of Kamadeva, 
the Indian Cupid, at the hands of Siva. Every Nayar woman gets out of her bed at about 
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* “ In this tribe the men can have only one wife while a woman on the contrary is allowed many husbands. 
The origin of this custom is not difficult to discover. The Nayars are the tribe of peoples who are the soldiers 
of the nation. In Europe soldiers are not encouraged to marry. In Malabar where the climate requires greater 
indulgence they are satisfied with rendering marriage as little burdensome as possible, they give one wife 
amongst many men, which consequently diminishes the attachment of a family and the caies of house-keepiDff 
and leaves them in the free possession of a military spirit.’* ° 
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4 a.m. tint clay and goe^ to bathe in the nearest tank. A number of ladies, both young and 
middle-aged, assemble and, plunging into the water, take part in the song that is about to be 
recited. In that season, they also enjoy the Uzhiagal or swinging to and fro, for which special 
songs are studied and recited 

In the matter of education the Nayars occupy a prominent position in the scale of castes. General 
Almost every Nayar girl is sent to the village school to learn the three R ; s quite as much as a Education, 
matter^ of course a< the schroling of boys. This constitutes a feature of Malabar life that 
makes it the most literate country in all India, especially in respect of the female sex. In 
regard to Sanskrit study, the East (’oast Brahmans, who, at no period of their history, were so 
uncompromisingly orthodox as their W est Coast brethren, are believed to have given the earliest 
aid. After Ramanujan Ezhuttachehhan developed and enriched the Malayalam language, 
numerous Asans or village teachers came into existence in different parts of Malabar. After a 
preliminary study of Malayalam such of them as desired higher, i.e., Sanskrit, education got 
discipled to an Ampalarasi or a Sashtri. Even to-day the very estimable desire to studv 
Sanskrit is seen in several Nayar youths who have readily availed themselves of the benefit of 
the local Sanskrit College. In respect of English education the Nayars occupy an important 
position. Ihe facility offered by His Highnesses Government for the study of English is being 
largely availed of by Nayars and it is a matter deserving to be prominently recorded that 
between the years 1900 and 1901 three Nayar girls have passed the Alatriculation Examination 
of the University of Madras. 

r lhe records of Nayar character left by European writers such as Day in Cochin and Mateer Charac- 
in Travaneore, are as unsympathetic as they are unmerited. The social and political conditions t er - 
of a people have to he studied before a just estimate of their national character can he formed. 

The traditional features of the ancient Nayars have undoubtedly been sweet frankness, reverence 
to authority, uncalculating hospitality, patient industriousness, and manly affection ; and though 
with the altered conditions of external life these features possibly have undergone some 
modifications, none with any pretensions to familiarity with Malabar and its people could fail 
to be struck with love and regard for this good and interesting community. 

The present economic condition of the Nayar is not free from anxiety. Agriculture, which Economic 
is the only stand-by left for Sudras, generally is his chief means of subsistence Though the con( Iition. 
Native Christians, especially of the Syrian denomination, have from very early times joined the 
iole of farmers in certain parts, the bulk of the country's agriculture is in their hands. But 
the conditions of agriculture have altered greatly. The disorganization of indigenous industries 
has thrown on land a large portion of its population, who not having the enterprise and the 
capital necessary to exploit fresh areas, the pernicious policy of sub-division of the existing agri- 
cultural holdings ending in poor cultivation, low yield, gradual depauperisation and loss of land 
if not unnoticed extinction has been the result. The precariousness of the seasons and the 
steadily diminishing rainfall have added to the anxiety of the cultivator. The Pulayas and 
depressed castes have long declined in strength and number and the few left are under various 
influences giving up their traditional partiality for agricultural labour. The wages have hence 
risen beyond the capacity 7 of the land and with the steady advance of occupation, though not of 
cultivation of jungle and other waste lands, the pasturage has considerably shrunk in area and 
live-stock have begun to deteriorate, though figuies which in regard to such matters are of the 
utmost value cannot be given. Along with the loss of animal manure, leaf-manure has become 
scanty. And added to all this is the false idea of indignity of particular kinds of labour. As 
if by a cruel irony, unproductive labour such as official and professional has been elevated to 
the supersession of the agricultural and industrial. All these, it will be seen, are circumstances 
that do not make for the prosperity of a dependent country. With the large number of 
cultured and still moneyed men, there is no reason to fear that an early diagnosis will not 
be made and prompt remedy adopted. Under present conditions agriculture must be largely 
supplemented by industries of all sorts, so organized as to leave intact the independent, self- 
reliant habit of the earlier people who would not object to do any kind of work if at their 
ancestral acre. Material want is the chief enemy of religion, morality, and general character, 
and all efforts at improvement should go forth in that direction under the ennobling stimulus 
of internal harmony and universal love. 

The total number of Nayars in Travaneore, including the Adichchans and Chakkalas, is 
536, 1S6. The Adichchans (72) are found only in one taluk, viz., Tiruvalla, where they are 
engaged in the service of the Panayannarkavu temple. Gf the 15,173 Chakkalas, as many a-» 

11,388 are found in the M extern Division. r lhey are found in the largest number in four taluks 
of the State, namely, Karunagapalli (2,078), Neyyatinkara (1886), Vila vankod (1,555) and 
Quilon (1,495), In many North Travaneore taluks such as Ettumauur, Minachil, Shertallay, 
Muvattupuzha, Kunnatnad, Alan gad, and Farur, very few of them are found. All the remaining 
divisions of the Nayars together number 520,941 souls. The Nayars are scarce only in the 
three Tamil- speaking taluks of Shencottah, Tovala, and Agastisvaram. five taluks, Trevandrum 
(37,854), Neyyatinkara (35,457), Mavelikara (32,344), Tiruvalla (31,378), and Guilon (31,335), 
contain more thau 30,000 of them each. The Ulam (326,208), the Svarupam (104,639), the 
Kirlyam (25,164) and the Itaehcheri (22,944), are the most numerically important sub-divi- 
sions. The Padamangalam (6,175), the Tamil Padam (258), etc., appear to hold only very 
few adherents. In lb91, the strength of the Nayars was 483.725. 
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IATERAAL STRICTURE OF THE KAYARS. 

NAYARS. 

TITLES. PlLL AY. (IIEMPARARAMAX, RAXAKRU, TAMPI (younger brother) ; K AUTA. 
R URL PPL, PAXIRRAR, RaIMMAL, IXXITTAX. YALIYATTAX, Em AX (yajamimau), MEXAYA 
(Menon)j MEXORE, 

Sub-divisions. Septs. 

A. MAJOR. 

1. Kiriyam (those who have no service of any kind). 

2. I] laill (Servants of Illams or houses of Brahmans, containing local distinctions such as 
Azhvancheri, Pattazhi, Sripadam, Kumaranallur, etc.). 

3. Svarupam (Servants of Svarupams or the palaces of kings, having the local distinctions of 
Parnr, Kaippizha, Pattazhi, Vempanad, etc,). 

4. Padamailgalam (Temple-servants). 

5. Tamil Patlam (Miscellaneous employes). 

6. 7, and 8. Yatti, Dairampatti (from IbnYam- God and Patuka — To sing) and Payyampati 

( Singers in temples). 

9. Idaclieri (Dealers in dairy produce). 

10. Pomiara (Temple-priests). 

11. Raruvelam (Palace treasury employes). 

12. Ruravan or Ariknravan (Those degraded from the Illam Sept for a traditional offence). 

13. Palliehclian (Palau quin -bearers). 

14. Aailtikkarail (Cartmen, from vanti , a cart). 

15. Pulikka, called also Puliyam and Yeliyain, Rallur and Matavan (Miscellaneous 
employes). 

16. Kuttilia (Those marrying their girls in cow-sheds). 

17. Otattn or Kala (employed to tile houses and temples). 

18. Mantalayi (Professional mourners in the palace). 

19. Raridiclia (Cartmen). 

20. Ilakutiyan (Vegetable-dealers). 

21. Rokkara (Exorcisers). 

22 and 23. Yattakkatan and Cliakkala (Dealers in oil). 

24. Mauigramam (Kayars who had connection with Christian churches). 

25. Adicbclian (Attendants in a Bhadrakali temple). 


«. MIAOR. 

1. Aalmitau. 

2. Itattara (Lit,, men of the middle place from Ita Middle and Tara — Place). 

3. Cliernkara (Lit,, one who has joined from Cheruka , to join). 

4. Puttin’ (Putu—lSe'w and tJrn=z Village). 

5. Aallur (Nalla — G ood and = Village). 

6. Aatamukki (Nata — Passage, and Mukhin One who covers). 

7. Antalavan. 

|8. Ettnvitan ( Lit., One belonging to the eight houses). 

9. PattUTitail ( Lit. , One belonging to the ten houses). 

10. Pailtrailtlivitan (Lit., One belonging to the twelve houses). 

11. Knzhappara. 

12. A ravan. 

13. Kovippuram. 

14. Maiigalakkal. 

15. Oppaintara. 

16. Atikiuniaiu, 

17. Ilampi. 

18. Mauavalan (Lit., Bridegroom.) 

19. Anti. 
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4. Of the Draviilian Tract. 


IZHAVAS. 


[ V. S. Air An, 31. A., 31. B., C. 31. ] 

The caste of people known as Izhavas in South and parts of Central Travanc-ore a^d Cho- Designa- 
vas in parts of Central and in North Travancore, form an integral portion of the indigenous tion, titles, 
population of this country. They are believed to be akin to the Tamil- speaking Shanars of society 
Tinnevelly and South Travancore and to the Tiyas of British Malabar. Here the Malay alam- and siib- 
speaking castes will alone be referred to. The word Tiya is said to be a corruption of the divisions. 
Sanskrit word Dvipa (island), showing that they orginally came from an island, while the word 
Izhavas has been taken to indicate that that island is Izham, a corruption of Simhalam, under 
both of which names Ceylon was known for several centuries. The word Chova is said to be a 
corruption of Sevzk* or work-man and shows the position held by these men in the country of 
their adoption. This derivation is not unlikely, as (in some old boat- songs current in Malabar) 
the word Chova occurs in a less corrupt form as Chevake. The honorific titles of the caste men 
in Travancore are Channan, the Malayalam word for Shanar and Panikkan. Many Izhavas are 
doctors, astrologers, and general teachers and call themselves Vaidyan, Gyotsyan, and Asan. 

Being a large and progressive community they hold in many places an equal position with the 
artisan classes. For social purposes, however, the artisans and the Izhavas stand apart. There 
are many sub-divisions among the Izhavas. But, broadly speaking, they may he divided into 
three classes, the Pandi Izhavas or the Izhavas of the Tamil District, the Malayalam Izhavas 
or Chovas, and the Tiyas of British Malabar. They are divided into several Mams or family- 
groups, such as Mut ill am , Choti Mam , Mariyanat Mam , Matampi ill am, etc. The real 
significance of this division is not clear. 

There are numerous traditions in vogue regarding their early history. In the Mackenzie History of 
manuscripts, we read that a Gandharva woman had seven sons from whom the Izhavas were the caste, 
descended. Another story says that a Pandyan Princess known as Alii married Narasimha, 
a Baja of the Carnatic. The royal couple migrated to Ceylon and there settled themselves 
as the sovereigns of the country. When that line became extinct, their relations and adherents 
returned to the old countiy where they have since remained. But apart from tradition, 
it is possible that the original habitat of the Izhavas was the island of Ceylon, as the 
etymology of their caste-names goes to show. As Dr. Caldwell observes, “ The general and 
natural course of migration would, doubtless, be from the mainland to the island ; but there 
may occasionally have been reflex waves of migration, even in the earliest times, as there 
certainly were later on, traces of which survive in the existence in Tinnevelly and the Western 
coast, of castes whose traditions, and even in some instances whose names connect them with 
Ceylon.” In his Essay on the Tinnevelly Shanars, he says, It is tolerably certain that the 
Izhavas and Tiyas who cultivate the cocoanut palm of Travancore are descendants of Shanar 
colonists from Ceylon. There are traces of a common origin among them all, Shanars, for in- 
stance, beiug a title of honour among the Travancore Izhavas. I he other portions of the 
immigrants, esteemed a lower division of the caste, came by the sea to the south of Travancore, 
where vast numbers of them are still found and whence having but little land of their own 
they have gradually spread themselves over Tinnevelly, on the invitations of the Natans and 
other proprietors of land, who, without the help of their poorer neighbours, as climbers, could 
derive hut little profit from their immense forests of palmyra.” There is even a tradition that 
they brought from Ceylon the cocoanut and the Palmyra palms to the continent. There is, 
however, no question that much of tbe planting industry of the sea-port Taluks is due to 
their persevering toil. During the middle ages, the Izhavas were largely employed as 
soldiers, along with the Nayars, by the rulers of the different ehiefships in Travancore. The 
chief of them was the Raja of Ambalapuzha. J. C. Vischer writing about him says, “ 1 he 
Raja of Porkad has not many ‘ Nairs ’ in the place of whom he is served by Chegos.” Even so 
late as in tbe days of Maharaja Rama Varma (who died in M.E. 973), large numbers of 
Chovas were employed as soldiers by tbe State, if we may believe in the account of Friar 
Bartolomeo, who is generally an accurate writer. 

The males of the middle and richer classes of Izhavas are neat and comely in their Appear- 
appearance and cannot always he distinguished from Nayars. The women are seldom well- anee, dress 
favoured and in this respect furnish a contrast to the Tiya women of British Malabar. 

The Tattu form of dressing is not prevalent among Izhava women. The ornaments of 
the Izhava women were, till recently, quite unlike those of the Nayars. Bangles of brass 
and silver alone were in use. The Pam pat am , a Tamil ear-jewel, took the place of the Nayar 
tota as ear-ornament. A change in the direction of Nayar jewelry is fast progressing 
as in the case of Nayars in imitation of east-coast Brahmans. But the mnkfciPti and the 
gudtiu are not yet worn. The Izhava and the Nayar women may further he distinguished from 
each other by the tie of the hair-lock ; the Izhava women usually bring it to the centre of the 
forehead, while the Nayars bring it on either side. This distinction is also going out. Tattooing, 
as among the Nayars, is very common in tne south. In North Travancore, on the other hand, 
it may be said to be rare. 
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The Izhavas, like the rest of the practically indigenous population of Malabar, inherit 
in the female line. In certain parts of Travancore, however, a portion of the paternal property, 
never exceeding one-half, is given to the children. This custom is absent in the northern parts 
of the State, where the form of inheritance is as strictly MarumakJcathayam as that of the 
Nayars. 

The cultivation of the cocoanut and rarely of the palmyra palm is their chief occupation. 
They mate toddy and distil arrack* Some of them are boatmen and weavers. Among 
this community, women are as much the earning members of the family as men. In this 
community are also found teachers, astrologers, and doctors and Vaidyan is an honorific suffix 
in the case of some. Sanskrit is freely studied and a goodly number of Sanskritists adorn 
the caste. 

The Izhavas constitute one of the orthodox Hindu communities in Travancore. They 
furnish few converts to alien religions as compared with the Shanar-J. In many places they 
have got their own temples with a member of their own community as priest. The deity 
usnally worshipped is Bhadrakali. Propitiatory offerings are also made to Sasta, Virabhadran, 
and Matan. The usual festivals in honour of Bhadrakali, namely, Tulchan, Kuttivettam , 
and the Bharani , are observed by the Izhavas, As the cult of Bhadrakali is taken to require 
animal sacrifice, the image of Bhadrakali^ in many Central and South Travancore temples 
has been, at the instance of one Nanu Asan, a good Sanskrit scholar and pious religious 
reformer of that community, replaced by that of Subrahmanya. The worship of Anehutampura- 
kkal or the five masters, now identified with the Panehapandavas of the Mahabharata 
commonly met with among Pulayas, was once prevalent among the Izhavas. At Maiyanatu in 
Quilon there is still an Izhava temple dedicated to those Anchutampurakkal. 

Among the Izhavas there is, as in the case of the Nayars, the formal tali- tying when 
the girl is vet young. This does not entitle the person who tied the tali to husband the girls. 
The cloth-giving ceremony or the actual wedding usually takes place after the girl attains 
puberty. As a rule the person who ties the tali is paid a small sum, generally 25 Travancore 
fanams (3^ rupees) together with the expenses incurred by him in connection with the 
ceremony. Cases where the tali-tyex becomes the real husband occur but rarely. In those 
cases no money-gift is paid to the bride and the cloth-presentation ceremony is dispensed 
with. 

As in the case of the higher castes, shaving was originally not a mere personal toilette hut 
a sacrament and the priestly function was not inaptly combined with that of the barber. The 
Izhavattis who are the barbers of the Izhavas are, therefore, their recognized priests. It is a 
barber woman that ties the pratisaram or the dik$/id-$tnng around the bride's wrist and 
formally hands over the bridegroom the tali to be tied. In regard to this relation between the 
barber and the priest, it has, of course, to be noted that the theory is now entirely repudiated, 
though the practice survives as its relic and record. For a week, the married couple remain at 
the house of the bride. Ou the seventh day the marriage is over. On the occasion of the 
cloth-presentation ceremony, a money-present is made to the bride's party, the amount 
depending on the wealth and the social position of the parties concerned and varying between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 100. Divorce is free as with the Nayars. Both burying and burning of 
corpses are resorted to. Pollution lasts for 16 days. 

The total number of Izhavas in Travancore is 491,774. They form 17 per cent, of the 
total population of the State. Of these, 343,265 are found in the Western and 148,509 in the 
Eastern Division. The largest number of Izhavas (59,711) is returned from Shertallay. At 
the 1891 Census, 414,217 persons were recorded under this heading. 


INTERNAL STRICTURE OF THE IZHAVAS. 

Titles . — CHAIXAH (shanar); PANIKKAN {Pani — work ; Panikkan is the same as Panikkar that 
we saw among Nayars. But the latter is the honorific form which is denied to the 
Izhavas ); VAIDYAN (Physicians), GYOTSYAN (Astrologer); ISSlN (Teacher). 

Sections — 

Pasdi. 

MalAYALAM (CnORAS and TlYAS). 

MlT. 

CHOTI. 

Mar I Y AN AT. 

Matampi. 
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4. Of the Dravidian Tract. 


S ANTAL. 


[ H. H. Risley, CJ.E . f I.C.S. ] 

Sonthal , Saontar , a large Dravidian tribe, classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian, 
which is found in Western Bengal, Northern Orissa, Bbagalpur and the Santal Parganas. 
According to Air. Skrefsrud the name Santal is a corruption of Saontar, and was adopted by 
the tribe after their sojourn for several generations in the country about Saout in Midnapur. 
Before they went to Saont they are said to have been called Khar war, the root of which, 
kliaTy is a variant of hor 3 ‘ man ; , the name which all Santals use among themselves. As re- 
gards the derivation of the name of the tribe from Saont, an obscure village, somewhat off the 
main line of their recent migrations, it may be observed that Colonel Dalton suggested a 
doubt whether the name of the place may not have been taken from the tribe, and this view 
seems to derive some support from his discovery of a small tribe of Saonts in Sarguja and 
Keunjhar. The point, however, is not one of great importance. At the present day when a 
Santal is asked what caste he belongs to, he will almost invariably reply ‘Alanjhi' (literally 
‘ village headman/ one of the commonest titles of the tribe), adding 1 Santal Alanjhi 9 if 
further explanation is demanded of him. 

In point of physical characteristics the Santals may be regarded as typical examples of the 
pure Dravidian stock. Their complexion varies from very dark brown to a peculiar, almost 
charcoal-like, black j the proportions of the nose approach those of the Negro, the bridge being 
more depressed in relation to the orbits than is the case with Hindus ; the mouth is large, 
the lips thick and projecting ; the hair coarse, black, and occasionally curly ; the zygomatic 
arches prominent, while the proportions of the skull, approaching the dolichocephalic type, 
conclusively refute the hypothesis of their Mongolian descent. 

Santal tradition traces back the origin of the tribe to a wild goose (hasdak) which laid 
two eggs. From these sprang Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Burhi, the parents of the race, who 
begat the first seven sub-tribes. Their earliest abode was Hihiri or Ahiri Pipiri, a name which 
Mr. Skrefsrud derives from hir origin, and which others identify with pargand Ahuri in 
Hazaribagh. Thence they went westward to Khoj-Kaman, where all of them were destroyed 
for their wickedness by a deluge of fire-rain, except a single pair who were saved in a cleft of 
the mountain Hara. From Hara they went to Sasangbera, a plain on the banks of a great 
river, and after that to Jarpi, where is the great mountain Marang Bur, through whiuh 
they could find no pass. Here they offered sacrifices to the mountain god, and prayed him to 
let them through. After a while they found a pass leading into a country called Ahiri, where 
they dwelled for a time, passing on to Kendi, Chai, and finally Champa. In Champa they 
sojourned many generations and the present institutions of the tribe were formed. At last the 
Hindus drove them out of Champa, and they established themselves in Saont, and ruled there 
for two hundred years. Again pressed by the Hindus, they wandered on under a Raja called 
Hambir Singh to the eastern part of the Manbhum district near Pachet. Here after a while 
their Rajas adopted the Hindu religion and set up as Rajputs, so that at the present day they 
intermarry with the family of the Raja of Sarguja. But the people would not change their 
religion, so they left their chief to rule over Hindus, and wandered on to the Santal Par- 
ganas where they are settled now. 

Neither as a record of actual wanderings nor as an example of the workings of the 
myth-making faculty does this story of the wandering of the Santals appear to deserve serious 
consideration. A people whose only means of recording facts consists of tying knots in strings 
and who have no bards to hand down a national epic by oral tradition, can hardly be expected 
to preserve the memory of their past long enough or accurately enough for their accounts of 
it to possess any historical value. An attempt has indeed been made by Air. Skrefsrud to prove 
from these legends that the Santals must have entered into India from the north-west, just as 
Colonel Dalton uses the same data in support of his opinion that the tribe came originally from 
Assam. The one hypothesis is as tenable or as untenable as the other, and all that can be said 
is that there is not a fraction of substantial evidence in support of either. If, however, the 
legends of the Santals are regarded as an account of recent migrations, their general purport 
will be found to be fairly in accord with actual facts. Without pressing the conjecture men- 
tioned above, that Ahiri Pipri may be no other than pargana Ahuri in the north-west of 
Hazaribagh district, it is clear that a large and important Santal colony was once settled in 
Parganas Chai and Champa in the same district. A tradition is noticed by Colonel Dalton of 
an old fort in Chai occupied by one Jaura, a Santal Baja, who destroyed himself and his family 
on hearing of the approach of a Aluhammadan army under Sayyid Ibrahim Ah alias Malik 
Baya, a general of Aluhammad Tughlak's, who died in 1353. This tradition, so far as it re- 
fers to the existence of a Santal fort in Chai Champa, is to some extent corroborated by the 
following passage from the legends of the Southern Santals collected by the Revd. J. Phillips 
and published in Appendix G to Annals of Rural Bengal , ed. 1868 a Dwelling there (in Chai 
Champa) they greatly multiplied. There were two gates, the Ahin gate and the TJahini gate, 
to the fort of Chai Champa." If, moreover, the date of the taking of this fort by Ibrahim 
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Ali were assumed to be about 1340 A. D., the subsequent migrations of which the tribal legends 
speak would fill up the time intervening between the departure of the Santals from Chai 
Champa and their settlement in the present Santal Parganas. Speaking generally, these recent 
migrations have been to the east, which is the direction they might jorima facie have been expected 
to follow. The earlier settlements which Santal tradition speaks of, those in Ahiri Pipri and 
Chai Champa, lie on the north-western frontier of the tableland of Hazaribagh and in the 
direct line of advance of the numerous Hindu immigrants from Bihar. That the influx of 
Hindus has in fact driven the Santals eastward is beyond doubt, and the line which they are 
known to have followed in their retreat corresponds on the whole with that attributed to them 
in their tribal legends. 

The internal structure of the Santal tribe is singularly complete and elaborate. There are 
twelve exogamous septs, (1) Hasdak, (2) Murmu, (3) Kisku, (4) Hembrom, (5) Marndi, {b) 
Saren, (7) Tudu, (8) Baske, (9) Besra, (10) Pauria, (I 1) Chore, (12) Bedea. 1 he first seven 
are believed to be descended from the seven sons of Pilchu Haram and Pilehu Burhi or Ayo. 
The five others were added afterwards. All are exogamous. In order that members of the 
various septs may recognize each other when they meet, each sept, except Pauria, Chore, and 
Bedea, has certain pass-words peculiar to itself, which are supposed to be the names of the 
original homes of the septs in Champa or in one of the earlier settlements of the tribe. The 
pass-words are as follows: — (1) Hasdak — Tatijhari, Gangijauni, Kara Guja, Sohodoro ; (2) 
Murmu — Champagarh, Bagsumbha, Naran Manjhi ; (3) Kisku — Kundagarh; (4) Hembrom — 
Kunda, Khairigarh, Jalaghatia ; (5) Marndi — Badoligarh, Jelen Sinjo, Dhano Manjhi ; (6) 
Saren — Anbali, Barha, Pero Pargana ; (7) Tudu — Simgarh, Sukrihutup Baru Manjhi ; (8) 
Baske — Ranga, Chunuk-jhandu ; (9) Besra — Dhokrapalania, Gulu, Phagu Manjhi. These 
pass-words or shibboleths seem to serve among the Santals the purpose for which Australian 
and North American savages tattoo the totem on the body. They preserve the memory of the 
tie of blood which connects the members of the sept, and thus furnish an additional security 
against unconscious incest. They further go to show that the sept in its earlier form must have 
been a group of purely local character analogous to the communal septs. If due allowance is 
made for the causes which must tend in course of time to scatter the members of any 
particular sept over a number of different villages, it will be seen to be a remarkable circum- 
stance not that so few local septs are now to be found, but that any traces of such an 
organization have survived to so late a period. 

Concerning the origin of the five additional septs the following stories are told. Ibe 
eighth tribe, Baske, at first belonged to the seven, but by reason of their offering their break- 
fast (baske) to the gods while the Santals were still in Champa, they were formed into a sepa- 
rate sept under the name of Baske. The Besras (No. 9) were separated on account of the immoral 
behaviour of their eponym, who was called Besra, the licentious one. The tenth sept, Pauria, 
are called after the pigeon, and the eleventh, Chore, after the lizard ; and the story is that on the 
occasion of a famous tribal hunting party the members of these two septs failed to kill any- 
thing but pigeons and lizards, so they were called after the names of these animals. The 
twelfth sept, the Bedea, was left behind and lost when the Santals went up out of Champa. 
They had no father, so the story goes — at least the mother of their first ancestor could not say 
who his father was, and for this reason they were deemed of lower rank than the other septs. 
This sept is believed to have arisen during the time of Mando Singh in Champa when the 
Santals had begun to come in contact with the Hindus. Some Santals say the father was a 
Rajput and the mother a girl of the Kisku sept. There would be nothing antecedently im- 
probable in the conjecture that the well-known gypsy tribe of Bedea may owe its origin to the 
liaison of a Rajput with a Santal girl; but the mere resemblance of the names is a slender 
foundation for any such hypothesis. Santals are very particular about the honour of their 
women, so far at least as outsiders are concerned, and it is quite in keeping with their ideas that 
a sept formed by a liaison with a Hindu should have been looked down upon, and eventually 
banished from the community. Any way it seems to be clear that the legend need not be taken 
to indicate the prevalence of the custom of female kinship in the tribe. 

No Santal may marry within his sept (paris), nor within any of the sub-septs (khunt) 
(showu below) into which the sept is divided. He may marry into any other sept, including 
the sept to which his mother belonged. A Santal proverb says: — No one heeds a cow 
track or regards his mother’s sept. 

Although no regard is paid in marriage to the mother's sept, the Santals have precisely the 
same rule as the Kandhs concerning the sub-sept or khunt. A man may not marry into the 
sub-sept or khunt to which his mother belonged, though it is doubtful whether the Santals 
observe this rule for as many generations in the descending line as is customary among the 
Kandhs. Many of the sub-septs have curious traditional usages, some of which may be men- 
tioned here. At the time of the harvest festival in January the members of the Sidup-Saren 
sub-sept set up a sheaf of rice on end in the doorway of their cattle-sheds. This sheaf they 
may not touch themselves, but some one belonging to another sub-sept must be got to take it 
away. Men of the Sada-Saren sub-sept do not use vermilion in their marriage ritual ; they 
may not wear clothes with a red border on such occasions, nor may they be present at any cere- 
mony in which the priest offers his own blood to propitiate the gods. The Jugi- Saren on the 
other hand, smear their foreheads with stndur at the harvest festival, and go round * askin'* 
alms of rice. With the rice they get they make little cakes which they offer to the t* 0( i s . The 
Manjhi-Khil-Saren, so called because their ancestor was a Manjhi or village headman are for- 
bidden, like the Sada-Saren, to attend when the priest offers up his own blood The Naiki- 
Khil-Saien, who claim descent from a ndiki or village priest may not enter a house the in- 
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mates of which are ceremonially unclean. They have a jahirthan or sacred grove of their 
own, distinct from the common jahirthan of the village, and they dispense with the services 
of the priest who serves the rest of the village. The Ok-Saren sacrifice a goat or a pig inside 
their houses, and during the ceremony they shut the doors tight and allow no smoke to escape. 
The word ok means to suffocate or stifle with smoke. The Mundu or Badar-Saren offer their 
» sacrifices in the jungle, and allow only males to eat the flesh of the animals that have been slain. 

The Mal-Saren may not utter the word mal when engaged in a religious ceremony or when 
sitting on a panchdyat to determine any tribal questions. The Jihu-Saren may not kill or eat 
the jihu or babbler bird, nor may they wear a particular sort of necklace known as jihu 
mala from the resemblance which it bears to the babbler's eggs. The jihu is said to have 
guided the ancestor of the sept to water when he was dying of thirst in the forest. The 
Sankh-Saren may not wear shell necklaces or ornaments. The Barchir Saren plant a spear in 
the ground when they are engaged in religious or ceremonial observances. The Bitol-Saren are 
so called because their founder was excommunicated on account of incest. 

Girls are married as adults mostly to men of their own choice. Sexual intercourse before 
marriage is tacitly recognized, it being understood that if the girl becomes pregnant the young 
man is bound to marry her. Should he attempt to evade this obligation, he would be severely 
beaten by the Jag-man jhi, and in addition to this his father would be required to pay a heavy 
fine. It is curious to hear that in the Santal Parganas, shortly after the rebellion of 1855, it 
became the fashion among the more wealthy Santals to imitate the usages of high-caste Hindus 
and marry their daughters between the ages of eight and twelve. This fashion has, however, 
since been abandoned, and it is now very unusual for a girl to be married before she attains 
puberty. Polygamy is not favoured by the custom of the tribe. A man may take a second 
wife if his first wife is barren, or if his elder brother dies he may marry the widow. But in 
either case the consent of his original wife must be obtained to the arrangement. Instances no 
doubt occur in which this rule is evaded, but they are looked upon with disfavour. 

There seem to be indications that fraternal polyandry may at some time have existed 
among the Santals. Even now, says Mr. Skrefsrud, a man's younger brother may share his wife 
with impunity ; only they must not go about it very openly. Similarly a wife will admit her 
younger sister to intimate relations with her husband, and if pregnancy occurs scandal is avoided 
by his marrying the girl as a second wife. It will of course be noticed that this form of polyan- 
dry need not be regarded as a survival of female kinship. 

The following forms of marriage are recognized by the Santals and distinguished by separ- 
ate names : — (1) Regular marriage (bapla or hiring lehu , literally bride-purchase); (2) Ghardi 
jawae (3) Itut ; (4) Nir-boloh ; (5) Sang a ; (6) Kiring jawae or husband-purchase. The 
negotiations antecedent to a regular marriage are opened by the father of the young man 
who usually employs a professional match-maker to look for a suitable girl. If the match- 
maker’s proposals are accepted by the girl's parents, a day is fixed on which the girl, attended 
by two of her friends, goes to the house of the Jag-manjhi or superintendent of morals, in order 
to give the bridegroom’s parents an opportunity of looking at her quietly. A similar visit of 
inspection is made by the bride’s parents to the bridegroom’s house, and if everything is found 
satisfactory the betrothal is concluded and an instalment of the bride-price is paid. The ordinary 
price of a girl is Hs. 3 and the bridegroom must also present a cloth (sari) to the girl's mother 
and to both her grandmothers if alive. If more than this is paid, the bridegroom is entitled to 
receive a present of a cow from his father-in-law. In the case known as a goldt marriage, when 
two families, each having a daughter and a son of marriageable age, arrange a double wedding, 
one daughter is set off against the other, and no bride-price is paid by either party. For a widow 
or a woman who has been divorced the bride-price is only half the standard amount, the idea being, 
as the Santals pointedly put it, that such women are only borrowed goods, and must be given 
back to their first husbands in the next world. As the second husband has the use of his wife 
only in this world, it is clearly fair that he shouli get her for half-price. In an early stage of 
the marriage ceremony both bride and bridegroom separately go through the form of marriage to 
a mahnd tree ( Bassia latifolia ) . In the case of the bride a double thread is passed three or five times 
from the little toe of her left foot to her left ear, and is then bound round her arm with some 
blades of rice and stems of dhuba grass (Cynodon dactylon ) grass. The conjecture suggests itself 
that this may be a survival of some form of communal marriage, but from the nature of the case no 
positive evidence is available to bear out this hypothesis, or to throw any light upou the sym- 
bolism of the usage. The essential and binding portion of the ritual is $i?idurda?i 3 the smearing 
of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and on the parting of her hair. This rite, however, is sup- 
posed to have been borrowed from the Hindus. The original Santal ceremony is believed to have 
been very simple. The couple went away together into the woods, and on their return were shut 
up by themselves in a room. When they came out they were considered to be man and wife. 
A practice closely resembling this was found by Colonel Dalton to be in vogue among the Bir- 
hors, and it is quite in keeping with what is known of the doings of primitive man in the 
matter of marriage. The memory of it, however, only survives among the Santals in the form of 
a vague and shadowy tradition upon which no stress can be laid. Sindurddn } on the other hand, is 
nothing but a refined and specialised form of the really primitive usage of mixing the blood of a 
married couple and making them drink or smear themselves with the mixture, and although it is 
possible that the Santals may have borrowed sindurddn from the Hindus, there are certainly 
good grounds for believing that the Hindus themselves must have derived it from the Dra- 
vidian races. 

The second mode of marriage, ghardi jaivae, is resorted to when a girl is ugly or deformed 
and there is no prospect of her being asked in marriage in the ordinary way. An instance has 
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Inherit- 

anoe. 


Beli gi on* 


been reported to me in which a girl who had on one foot more than the proper number of toes 
was married in this fashion. The husband is expected to live in his father-in-law's house and to 
serve him for five years. At the end of that time he gets a pair of bullocks, some rice and 
some agricultural implements, and is allowed to go about his business. 

The third form, itut, is adopted by pushing young men who are not quite sure whether 
the girl they fancy will accept them, and take this means of compelling her to marry them. 
The man smears his fingers with vermilion or, failing that, with common earth, and, watching 
his opportunity at market or on any similar occasion, marks the girl he is in love with on the 
forehead and claims her as his wife. Having done this, he runs away at full speed to avoid the 
thrashing he may expect at the hands of her relations if he is caught on the spot. In any case 
the girl's people will go to his village and will obtain from the headman permission to kill and 
eat three of the offenders or his father's goats, and a double bride-price must be paid for the 
girl. The marriage, however, is legal, and if the girl still declines to live with the man, she must 
be divorced in full form and cannot again be married as a spinster. It is said that an itut marriage 
is often resorted to out of spite iu order to subject the girl to the humiliation of being divorced. 

The fourth form, nirloloic (nir, to run, and loloic to enter) may be described as the 
female variety of itut A girl who cannot get the man she wants in the regular way takes a pot 
of Jidnclid or rice-beer, enters his house and insists upon staying there. Etiquette for- 
bids that she should be expelled by main force, but the man's mother, who naturally desires to 
have a voice in the selection of her daughter-in-law, may use any means short of personal vio- 
lence to get her out of the house. It is quite fair, for example, and is usually found effective, 
to throw red pepper on the fire, so as to smoke the aspiring maiden out ; but if she endures this 
ordeal without leaving the house, she is held to have won her husband and the family is bound 
to recognize her. 

The fifth form, sauga , is used for the marriage of widows and divorced women. The bride 
is brought to the bridegroom's house attended by a small party of her own friends, and the bind- 
ing proportion of the ritual consists in the bridegroom taking a divibu flower, marking it with 
sindur with his left hand, and with the same hand sticking it in the bride's back hair. 

The sixth form, Kiring jdicdie, is resorted to in the comparatively rare case when a girl has 
had a liaison with, and become pregnant by, a man of ber sept whom she cannot marry. In 
order that scandal may be avoided, some one is procured to accept the post of husband, and in 
consideration of his services he gets two bullocks, a cow, and a quantity of paddy from the 
family of the man by whom the girl is pregnant. The headman then calls the villagers toge- 
ther, and in their presence declares the couple to be man and wife, and enjoins the girl to live 
with, and be faithful to, the husband that has been provided for her. 

A widow may marry again. It is thought the right thing for her to marry her late hus- 
band's younger brother, if one survives him, and under no circumstances may she marry his 
elder brother. Divorce is allowed at the wish of either husband or wife. If neither party 
is in fault, the one who wants a divorce is expected to bear the expenses. The husband, for 
example, in such a case would not be entitled to claim a refund of the bride-price originally 
paid, and would also have to pay a fine and give the woman certain customary dues. If, on the 
other hand, it is the wife who demands a divorce without just cause, her father has to make good 
the bride-price in addition to a fine for her levity of behaviour. The divorce is effected in the 
presence of the assembled villagers by the husband tearing asunder three sal ( SAorea robusta) 
leaves in token of separation, and upsetting a brass pot full of water. 

In the matter of inheritance Santals follow their own customs, and know nothing of the 
so-called codes which govern the devolution of property among Hindus. Sons inherit in equal 
shares ; a daughter has no claim to a portion as of right, but usually gets a cow given to her when 
the property is divided. Failingsons, the father takes ; failing him, the brothers; after them, the 
male agnates. Failing agnates, the daughter inherits with succession to her children. If a 
man dies leaving young sons, his widow manages the property till all the sons are old enough to 
divide and start separate households. She then takes up her abode with the youngest. Should 
the widow marry outside the family, the mail agnates take the property in trust till the sons are 
of age, and she gets nothing. If a man has male relatives, he cannot give away his property 
even to a son-in-law. Wills are unknown. 

According to Mr. Skrefsrud traces may be discerned in the background of the Santal 
religion of a faineant Supreme Deity called Thakur, whom the Santals have long ceased to 
worship for the sufficient reason that he is too good to trouble himself about anybody and 
does neither good nor ill to mankind. Some identify him with the Sun, whom the Santals 
regard as a good god and worship every fifth or tenth year with sacrifices of slain goats. 
But this point is uncertain, and I am myself inclined to doubt whether a god bearing the 
Hindu name Thakur, and exercising the supreme powers which mark a comparatively late stage 
of theological development, can really have formed part of the original system of the Santals* 
However this may be, the popular gods of the tribe at the present day are the following • 
(1) Marang Bum, the great mountain or the high one, who dow stands at the head of the 
Santal Pantheon, and is credited with very far-reaching powers, in virtue of which he associates 
both with the gods and with the demons. (2) Moreko, fire, now a single god but formerly 
known to the Santals under the form of five brothers. (3) Jair Era, a sister of Moreko, the 
goddess of the sacred grove set apart in every village for the august presence of the gods. 
(4) Gosain Era, a younger sister of Moreko. (5) Pargana, chief of the Bongas or gods and 
more especially master of all the witches, by reason of which latter functions he is held in 
especial reverence. (6) Manjhi, a sort of second-in-command to Pargana, a personage who is 
supposed to be particularly active in restraining the gods from doing harm to men. The two 
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latter are clearly deities constructed on the model of the communal and village officials whose 
names they bear. The idea is that the gods, like men, need supervising officials of this sort to 
look after them and keep them in order. All the foregoing gods have their allotted place in the 
sacred grove ( JahirtJian ), and are worshipped only in public. Marang Buru alone is also wor- 
shipped privately in the family. 

Each family also has two special gods of its own — the Orak-bonga or household god and the 
Abge-bonga or secret god. The names of the Orak-bongas are (1) Baspahar, (2) Des^ali, 

(3) Sas, (1) Goraya, (5) Barpahar, (6) Sarchawdi, (7) Thuntatursa. The Abge-bongas are 
the following : — (1) Dharasore or Dharasanda, (2) Ketkomkudra, (-1) Ghana pa-den agar h, (4) 

Garhsmka, (5) Lilachandi, (6) Dhangbara, (7) Kudrachandi, (£) Bahara, (9) Duarseri, (10) 

Kudraj, (11) Gosam Era, (12) Aehali, (13) Deswali. No Santal would divulge the name of 
his Orak-bonga and Abge-bonga to any one but his eldest son ; and men are particularly 
careful to keep this sacred knowledge from their wives for fear lest they should acquire undue 
influence with the bong as, become witches, and eat up the family with impunity when the pro- 
tection of its gods has been withdrawn. The names given above were disclosed to Mr. 

Skrefsrud by Christian Santals. When sacrifices are offered to the Orak-bongas the whole 
family partake of the offerings ; but only men may touch the food that has been laid before 
the Abge-bongas. These sacrifices take place once a year. No regular time is fixed, and each 
man performs them when it suits his convenience. 

There still lingers among the Santals a tradition of a 1 moutain-god } (Buru-bonga) of tin- Human 
known name, to whom human sacrifices used to be offered, and actual instances have been sacrifice, 
mentioned to me of people being kidnapped and sacrificed within quite recent times by influen- 
tial headmen of communes or villages, who hoped in this way to gain great riches or to win 
some specially coveted private revenge. These are not the motives which prompted human 
sacrifice among the Kandhs of Orissa, a tribe whose internal structure curiously resembles 
that of the Santals. The Kandh sacrifice was undertaken for the benefit of the entire tribe, 
not in the interest of individual ambition or malevolence. It is curious to hear that one of the 
men credited with this iniquity was himself murdered during the Santal rebellion of 1855, by 
being slowly hewn in pieces with axes, just as his own victims had been — a mode of execution 
which certainly recalls the well-known procedure of the Kandhs. 

The chief festival of the Santals is the Sohrai or harvest festival, celebrated in Posh Festivals. 
(November-December), after the chief rice crop of the year has been got in. Public sacrifices 
of fowls are offered by the priest in the sacred grove ; pigs, goats and fowls are sacrificed by 
private families, and a general saturnalia of drunkenness and sexual license prevails. Chastity 
is in abeyance for the time, and all unmarried persons may indulge in promiscuous intercourse. 

This license, however, does not extend to adultery, nor does it sanction intercourse between 
persons of the same sept, though even this offence, if committed during the Sohrai, is punished 
less severely than at other times. Next in importance is the Balia puja , kept in Phalgun 
(February-March) when the sal tree comes into flower. Tribal and family sacrifices are 
held, many victims are slain and eaten by the worshippers, every one entertains their friends, 
dancing goes on day and night, and the best songs and flute-music are performed. A peculiar 
feature of this festival is a sort of water-bottle in which men and women throw water at each 
other until they are completely drenched. 

M ention may also be made of Erok-sim, the sowing festival kept in Asar (May- June.); 

Hariar-sim, the feast of the sprouting of the rice in Bhadra (Septeinber-October); Trigundli- 
nauai, the offering of the first fruits of the millets iri (Panicum millaceum) and gundli (Pani- 
cum frumentaceum) also in Bhadra ; Janthar puja in Aghran (October-November), the first 
fruit of the winter rice crop, Sankrdnt puja on the 1st day of Posh , when bread and Chira 
and molasses are offered to dead ancestors; Magh-sim in the month of Magh , when the 
jungle grass is cut. This is the end of the Santal year. Servants are paid their wages and 
fresh engagements are entered into. On this occasion all the village officials, the Manjhi 
Paramanik, Jag-Manjhi, Jag-paramanik, Gorait, Naiki, and Kudam-naiki go through the 
form of resigning their appointments, and all the cultivators give notice of throwing up 
their lands. After ten days or so the Manjhi or headman calls the village together and says 
lie has changed his mind and will stay on as manjhi if the village will have him. His offer 
is accompanied with free drinks of rice-beer, and is carried by acclamation. One by one the 
other officials do the same ; the ryots follow suit, and after a vast amount of beer has been 
consumed the affairs of the village go on as they did before. The Sima-bonga or boundary 
gods are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices of fowls offered at the boundary of this village 
where these gods are supposed to live. Jomsim puja is an offering of two goats, or a goat and 
a sheep, to the sun. Every Santal ought to perform this sacrifice at least once in his life. 

After a year’s interval it is, or ought to be, followed by Kutam dangra , when a cow is offered 
to the household god, and an ox to Marang Buru and to the spirits of dead ancestors. Mak - 
more puja , literally * cut five' is the sacrifice of three goats and many fowls offered to More-ko, 
the god of fire, supposed to have been originally five brothers, on^occasions of public calamity, 
such as a failure of the crops, an outbreak of epidemic disease, and the like. 

The communal organization of the Santals is singularly complete. The whole number of Communal 
villages comprising a local settlement of the tribe is divided into certain large groups, each organiza- 
under the superintendence of a parganait or circle headman. This official is the head of the* lon * 
social system of the inhabitants of his circle; his permission has to be obtained for every 
marriage, and he, in consultation with a panchayat of village headmen, expels or fines persons 
who infringe the tribal standard of propriety. He is remunerated by a commission on the 
fines levied, and by a tribute in kind of one leg of the goat or animal cooked at the dinner 
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which the culprits are obliged to give. Each village has, or is supposed to have, the following 
establishment of officials holding rent-free land : — 

1. Manjhi. — Headman, usually also ijardat where the village is held on lease under a 

zamindar, collects rents, and allots land among the ryots, being paid for this by 
the proceeds of the man land which he holds free of rent. He receives Re, 1 
as marocha at each wedding, giving in return a full handi of rice-beer. 

2. Paramanik. — Assistant headman, also holding some man land. 

3. Jag-Manjhi . r Executive officers, respectively, of the manjhi and the para - 

\ manik who, as the Santals describe it, “ sit and give 

4. Jag-Par amanik . j orders/' which the Jag-Manjhi and J ag-P aramanik carry 

V. out. 

5. Naiki , — Village priest of the aboriginal deities. 

6. Kndam Naiki . — Assistant priest, whose peculiar function it is to propitiate the spirits 

(bhnts) of the hills and jungles by scratching his arms till they bleed, mixing 
the blood with rice, and placing it in spots frequented by the bhuts. 

7. Gorait . — Village messenger, who holds man laud and acts as peon to the headman. 

The gorait is also to some extent a servant of the zamindar. His chief duty 
within the village is to bring to the manjhi and paramanik any ryot they want. 

The communal circles of the Santals seem to correspond closely to the mu fas of the 
Kbands and the parkas of the Mundas and Oraons. It is a plausible conjecture that among all 
these tribes this organization was once connected with marriage as it is among the Khands at 
the present day. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE SANTALS. 

SANTAL, Sdontar , Kharwar } or Safa-llor. 
Titles : — Buna, Mandal, Manjhi, Pardhan, Sardar. 
Sub-tribes : — Deswali Santal, Kharvvar or Safa-Hor. 


Septs. 

BiSKI 

BEDIYl (sheep ?) 


BESRA. hawk 


CHONRE 


HANSDA, HAS- 
DAK, wild goose. 


Hemron, Hemba- 

BAM, betel-palm. 


KISKU 


• • 


HiBHDI, grass 


Snb-Septs, 

f Nij- 

(. Sada. 

Nil. 

( Bnndra. 

Kalin, crow. 

Kara, buffalo. 

M J- 
Sada. 

Sibala. 

Son. 

\ Sung. 

Nil. 

Bar war. 

CllilbindM, eagle-slayer, 
Jilin, a bird. 

Kerwar. 

Manjki-Kkil. 

Aiaki-Kkil. 

Nij. 

Boh-Lutur, ear-pierced. 
SSda. 

Dantela, so called from 
their breeding pigs with 
very large tusks for sacri- 
ficial purposes. 

Gua, areca nut. 

Jakur. 

Kumar. 

Laker. 

Aaika-Kkil. 

Wij. 

‘ Rok-Lntur,’ ear pierced. 
Uk. 

Abar. 

i'Ak. 

I Kackna, tortoise. 

I Lat, bake meat in a leaf- 
I platter. 

\ Nag, cobra. 

Nij. 

Roh-Lutnr. 

Sada, 

Somal, deer. 

C Bnrn-birit, of the hills. 

< Kekra, crab, 

(Laker. 


Septs. 


MlRBfDI, 

contd. 


grass — 


HURMU, nilgai. 


P A U R I A 
PAULLi. 


or 


SAREN. the con- 
stellation Pleia- 
des. 


Tudu 




A DEB 

AlJil), a kind of 
eel. 

Bassdeo . 


Snb-Septs. 

Jfaiijki-Kkil. 

Naiki-Kkil. 

Nij. 

Rokt, panjaun tree. 

Sada. 

Bital. 

Boar, fish. 

Ckopear. 

Ganr, fort. 

Handi, earthen vessel. 

( Muro. 

Aij. 

Sada. 

Sangda. 

Sikiya, a chain. 

Tikka. 

Nil. 

(Barclli, spearmen. 

Hat. 

Jogi. 

Lat. 

Hal. 

Mundu or Badar, a dense 

jungle. 

Nij. 

Sankk, conch shell. 
Sidnpor Siduk, a bundle 
of straw. 

Turku. 

Agaria, charcoal-burners. 
Ckigi, Clliki, impale. 
Dantela, breed pigs with 
very large tusks for sacri- 
ficial purposes. 

Lat, bake meat in a leaf- 
platter. 

Hanjki-Kkil. 

Naiki-Kkil. 

Nij. 

Rok-Lutur, ear-pierced. 
Sada. 

Sung; 
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4. Of the Dravidian Tract. 


BHUMIJ. 


[ H . E \ EislTjY , C.I.E.] 

A non-Aryan tribe of Manbhum, Singbhum, and Western Bengal classed by Dalton and Origin, 
others, mainly on linguistic grounds, as Kolarian. There can be no doubt that the Bhumij 
are closely allied to, if not identical with, the Mundas ; but there is little to show that they 
ever had a distinct language of their own. In 1850 Hodgsoi published a short vocabulary 
prepared by Captain Haughton, then in political charge of Singbhum ; but most of the words 
in this appear to be merely Ho. The most recent observer, Herr Nottrott, of Gossneris Mis- 
sion, says that the Bhumij resemble the Mundas most closely in speech and manners, but gives 
no specimens of their language, and does not say whether it differs sufficiently from Mundari 
to be regarded as a separate dialect. I am inclined myself to believe that the Bhumij are 
nothing more than a branch of the Mundas, who have spread to the eastward, mingled with the 
Hindus, and thus for the most part severed their connexion with the parent tribe. This hypo- 
thesis seems on the whole to be borne out by the facts observable at the present day. The 
Bhumij of Western Manbhum are beyond doubt pure Mundas. They inhabit the tract of the 
country which lies on both sides of the Subarnarekha river, bounded on the west by the edge 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau, on the east by the hill range of which Ajodhya is the crowning 
peak, on the south by the Singbhum hills, and on the north by the hills forming the boundary 
between Lohardaga, II azaribagh, and Manbhum districts. This region contains an enormous 
number of Mundari graveyards, and may fairly be considered one of the very earliest settle- 
ments of the Munda race. The present inhabitants use the Mundari language, call themselves 
Mundas, or, as the name is usually pronounced in Manbhum, Muras, and observe all the 
customs current among their brethren on the plateau of Chota Nagpur proper. Thus, like all 
the Kolarians, they build no temples, but worship Burn in the form of a stone smeared with 
vermilion, which is set up in a sarna or sacred grove near the village. A sarna is invariably 
composed of purely jungle trees, such as sal and others, and can therefore be recognised with 
certainty as a fragment of the primeval forest, left standing to form an abiding place for the 
aboriginal deities. They observe tbe sarhul festival at tbe same time and in the same way as 
their kindred in Lohardaga and Singbhum, and the l ay a or priest is a recognised village official. 
Marriages take place when both parties are of mature age, and the betrothal of children is 
unknown. Like the Mundas of the plateau, they first burn their dead and then bury the 
remains under gravestones, some of which are of enormous size. On certain feast days small 
supplies of food and money are placed under these big stones to regale the dead, and are 
abstracted early tbe next morning by low-caste Hindus. 

On tbe eastern side of the Ajodhya range, which forms a complete barrier to ordinary 
communication, all is changed. Both the Mundari language and the title of Munda have 
dropped out of use, and the aborigines of this eastern tract call themselves Bhumij or Sardar, 
and talk Bengali. The physical characteristics of the race, however, remain the same, and 
although they have adopted Hindu customs and are fast becoming Hindus, there can be no 
doubt that they are the descendants of the Mundas who first settled iu the country, and were 
given the name of Bhumij (autochthon) by the Hindu immigrants who found them in posses- 
sion of the soil. 

The early history of the tribe and its general characteristics are sketched by Colonel Dalton 
in the following passages 

“ The Bhumij of the Jungle Mahals were once, under the nickname of dinar (robbers), Emrly 
tbe terror of the surrounding districts, and tbeir various outbreaks were called chnaris . On ^ s ^ ory * 
several occasions since they came under the British rule they have shown how readily a chmri 
may be improvised on very slight provocation, I do not know that on any occasion they rose, 
like the Mundas, simply to redress their own wrongs. It was sometimes in support of a 
turbulent chief ambitious of obtaining power to which, according to the courts of law, he was 
not entitled ; and it was sometimes to oppose the Government in a policy which they did not 
approve, though they may have had very little personal interest in the matter. Thus, in the 
year A.D. 1798, when the Panchet estate was sold for arrears of revenue, they rose and 
violently disturbed the peace of the country till the sale was cancelled. After hostilities had 
continued for some time, in reply to a very pacific message sent to them by the officer com- 
manding the troops, they asked if the Government were going to sell any more estates. I do 
not think that the settlement of any one of the Bhumij Jungle Mahals was effected without a 
fight. In Dhalbhum the Baja resisted the interference of the British power, and the Govern- 
ment set up a rival ; but after various failures to establish his authority they set him aside 
and made terms with the rebel. In Barabbum there was at one time a disputed succession. 

The courts decided that the eldest born of Baja Vivika Narayan, though the son of the second 
wife, should succeed in preference to the son of the first wife, the Pat Kani. The Bhumij did 
not approve of the decision, and it was found necessary to send a military force to carry it 
opt. This was the origin of the last disturbance, known as Ganga Narayan's rebellion, which 

* ? 
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broke out in 1 832. Lakshman, the son of the Pat Rani alluded to above, continuing to oppose 
his brother, was arrested, and died in jail, leaving* a son, Ganga Naravan. On the death of 
Raja Raghunath Singh he also was succeeded by the son of his second Rani, who was declared 
by the Supreme Court to be heir, in opposition to a claim against set up by Madhab Singh, the 
younger son, but the son of the Pat Rani ; but failing in his suit, Madhab Singh resigned 
himself to his fate, and was consoled by being appointed diwdn , or prime minister, to his 
brother* In this capacity he made himself thoroughly unpopular, more especially by becoming 
an usurious money-lender and extortionate grain-dealer, and soon Ganga Narayan found that, 
in opposing a man so detested, a majority of the people would side with him. Accordingly, 
in the month of April 183:2 he, at the head of a large force of ghdtwdls, made an attack on 
Madhab Singh and slew him. This foul crime was committed with great deliberation, cunning, 
and cruelty. Madhab was seized and carried off to the hills to be sacrificed. Ganga Narayan 
himself first smote him with his battle-axe, then each sarddr ghdtwdl was compelled to dis- 
charge an arrow at him, and thus all the leading ghat wdh became implicated in the plot. A 
system of plundering was then commenced, which soon drew to his standard all the chudrs , 
that is, all the Bhumij of Barabhum and adjoining estates. He attacked Barabazar, where 
the Raja lived, burned the Munsif's kuchdrl and the police station, from which the police had 
fled, but three unfortunate peons (runners) of the Munsif's court were caught and killed. The 
officials and the police fell back on Bard wan, and for some time Ganga Narayan had the 
country at his mercy. He sacked every place worth plundering, hut in November following 
a force was collected, consisting of three regiments of Native Infantry and eight guns, and 
military operations against the insurgents commenced. They were soon driven to take refuge 
in the hills, but being pressed there also Ganga Narayan fled into Singbhum, and endeavoured 
to enlist in his favour the reputed invincible and irrepressible Larkas. They were just then at 
issue with one of the chiefs, who claimed supremacy over a portion of them, the Thakur of 
Kharsawan; and though they were not unwilling to join in the row, they wished, before they 
committed themselves to Ganga Narayan' s leadership, to test his capacity to lead. They 
therefore demanded that he should in the first place make an attack on the fort of the Thakur 
of Kharsawan. In complying with this request he was killed, and the Thakur had the pleasure 
of sending his head to Captain Wilkinson with a letter quite in the style of Falstaff. 

“ I have not been able to discover that the Bhumij possess any independent traditions of 
migrations. Those who live in proximity to Chutia Nagpur recognise no distinction between 
themselves and the Mundas. They intermarry and associate and coalesce in all matters indicat- 
ing identity of race ; for, though it may be said that they are not much troubled with caste 
• prejudices, there is no portion of the old Indian population which is quite free from it. The 
Bhumij farther east have become too Hinduised to acknowledge the relationship. The Dhal- 
bhum Bhumij consider themselves autochthones, and will not admit that they are in any way 
connected with the Mundas, Hos, or Santals. It is pretty certain that the zaminddrs of all 
these estates are of the same race as their people, though the only man among them whom I 
found sensible enough to acknowledge this was the Raja of Baghmundi ; the others all call 
themselves Kshattriyas or Rajputs, but they are not acknowledged as such by any true scion 
of that illustrious stock. In claiming to he Rajputs they do not attempt to connect themselves 
with any of the recognised families of the tribe, but each family has its own special legend of 
miraculous production. The family legend of the Raja of Barabhum may be given as a speci- 
men of their skill in making pedigrees : — * Nath Varaha and Kes Varaha, two brothers, quar- 
relled with their father, the Raja of Virafc, and settled at the Court of Vikramaditya. (This 
has some connection with the tradition of the adjoining estate of Patkum, the Raja of which 
claims descent from Vikramaditya.) Kes, the younger brother, was sawn into two pieces ; and 
with his blood Vikram gave a tiled or mark on the forehead to the elder brother, and a pair 
of umbrellas, and told him that all the country he could ride round in a day and night should 
he his. Nath mounted his steed and accomplished a circuit of eight yojanas within the time 
specified in what is now Barabhum ; and this must be all true, as the prints of his horse's hoofs 
are still visible on the southern slopes of the hills/ With one or two exceptions all the gliatwdls 
(captains of the border and their men) of the Bhumij part of Manbhum and Singbhum districts 
are Bhumij, w 7 hich is a sure indication of their being the earliest settlers. They were the people 
(like the Mundari Bhuinhars in Chutia Nagpur, the Bhuiyas in Bonai, Gangpur, Keunjhar, etc., 
and Gonds in Sarguja and Udaipur) to whom the defence of the country was entrusted. The 
Bhumij ghativals in Manbhum have now, after all their escapades, settled down steadily to 
work as guardians of the peace. The Raja of the extensive zaminddri of Dhalbhum is no doubt 
of Bhumij extraction, but for him the Heralds' College of the period failed to manipulate a 
Rajput descent.^ His ancestor was a washerman who afforded refuge to the goddess Kali 
when, as Rankini, she fled from a demon in Panchet. The goddess, in gratitude, gave the 
washerman a young Brahmani, a ward of her own, to wife, and the Rajas of Dhalbhum are 
the descendants of this union. The origin of the story appears to be that a Bhumij chief of 
Dhalbhum, probably at the instigation of a Brahman, stole from its shrine in Panchet an 
image of Rankini and set it up as his own tutelary deity. The shrine from which the image 
was abstracted is shown at the village of Para, near Purulia in Manbhum, and it became the 
popular object or worship in Dhalbhum for all classes of people there. Rankini especially 
rejoiced in human sacrifices. ^ It is freely admitted that in former years children were fre- 
quently kidnapped and sacrificed at her shrine; and it cannot be very positively asserted 
that the practice of offering such victims has long been discontinued. At the shrine of 
this goddess a very cruel scene was enacted every year till 1865, when, with the concurrence 
otthe zammdur, it was put a stop to. It was called the Bindaparab ; and Ganga Narayan 
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probably bad it iu bis mind when bo so cruelly disposed of Madhaffi Singh. At this patab 
two male buffaloes are driven into a small enclosure, and on a raised stage adjoining and 
overlooking it the Raja and suits take up their position. After some ceremonies the Raja 
and his pur oh it or family priest discharge arrows at the buffaloes, others follow their 
example, and the tormented and enraged beasts fall to and gore each other, whilst 
arrow after arrow is discharged. When the animals are past doing very much mis- 
chief, the people rush in and hack at them with battle-axes till they are dead. The 
Santals and wild Kharria*, it is said, took delight in this festival ; but I have not heard a 
murmur at its discontinuance, and this shows it had no great hold on the minds of the people. 

Many of the Bhumij tribe are well off. Some of them, who are sarddr ghdtivdls , are in viitue 
of their office proprietors of estates, comprising each from one to twenty manors ; but as most 
substantial tenants under them are also hereditaiy ghdttcah rendering service and paying besides 
but a very low fixed rent, these ghdticdli estates are not so valuable to the proprietor as villages 
on the ordinary tenure wrnuld be. The Bhumij live in commodious, w r ell-buiit houses, and have 
all about them the comforts to w T hich the better class of cultivators in Bengal are accustomed. 

Those who live quite amongst the Bengalis have letained few of their ancient customs ; none, 
perhaps, except the great national amusement, the gay meetings for dance and song both at 
their villages and at jdtras , which are characteristic of all Kols. In appearance they are 
inferior to the II os of Singbhum and to the best of the Mundas of Chutia Nagpur. They are 
short of stature, but strongly built, and, like the Santals, rather inclined to fleshiness. In 
complexion they are variable, like the Mundas, ranging from a daik chocolate to a light brown 
colour ; they observe many of the Hindu festivals, but retain their sacred groves, in which 
they still sacrifice to the old gods. They have generally left off eating cow's flesh, in which 
their unreformed brethien in Singbhum and Chutia Nagpur indulge, but eat fowls. The 
Bhumij have iu a great degree lost the simplicity and truthfulness of character for wffiich their 
cognates are generally distinguished. They have acquired from the Bengali Hindus the propen- 
sity to lie, but they have not the same assurance or powers of invention, and their lies are so 
transparent that they are easily detected/*' 

The internal structure of the Bhumij tribe is shown below. The sub-tribes are nu- Internal 
merous, and vary greatly in different districts. With the possible exception of the iron- structure, 
smelting Shelo iu Manbhum, the names of these groups seem to have reference to their supposed 
original settlements. It deserves notice that the tendency to form endogaraous divisions seems 
to be stronger in outlying districts than it is at the recognized bead-quarters of the tribe. 

Thus in Jlanbhum and Singbhum we find only one sub-tribe, Shelo, which obviously got 
detached from the parent group by reason of its members adopting, or perhaps declining to 
abandon, the comparatively degraded occupation cl iron-smelting. In Midnapur, on the other 
hand, where the Bhumij settlements are of comparatively recent date, w r e find five territorial 
sub-tribes in addition to the functional group of Shelo. The reason seems to be that when 
the stream of emigration is not absolutely continuous, successive sections of immigrants into 
distant parts of the country are affected in various degrees by the novel social influences^ wffiich 
they are exposed. Some groups become more rapidly Hinduised than others, and thus there 
arise divergences of usage in matters of food and diink, which constitute a bar to intermarriage, 
and in time lead to the formation of sub-tribes. These divisions often outlast the differences 
of custom and ritual from wffiich they took their origin, and in some cases the prohibition of 
intermarriage comes to be withdrawn, and the names alone remain to show that such a prohibi- 
tion was once in force. The exogamous divisions of the tribe are totemistic, and closely resemble 
those met with among the Mundas. 

The rule of exogamy is simple. A man may not marry a woman of his own sept, nor a Marriage, 
woman who comes within the standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees, calculated as 
a rule to three generations in the descending line, but sometimes extended to five w here bhaiydcli 
or mutual recognition of kinship has been maintained between the families. 

The aboriginal usage of adult-marriage still holds its ground among the Bhumij, though 
the wealthier members of the tribe prefer to marry their daughters as infants. The extreme 
view of the urgent necessity of early marriage is unknown among them, and it is thought no 
shame for a man to have a grown-up daughter unmarried in his house. Sexual intercourse before 
marriage is more or less recognised, it being understood that if a girl becomes pregnant arrange- 
ments will at once be made to marry her to the father of her child. Brides are bought for a 
price ranging usually from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12, and the wedding may take place, according 
to arrangement, at the house of either party. When, as is more usual, it is celebrated at the 
bride's house, a square space {maned) is prepared in the courtyard (angart) by daubing the ground 
with rice-water. In the centre of this space branches of mahud and sitlha trees are planted, 
bound together with five coterie shells (Cyprcea mcneta) and five pieces of turmeric, and at 
the corners are set four earthen water-vessels connected by a cotton thread, which marks the 
boundary of the square. Each vessel is half filled with pub e and covered with a concave lid, 
in wffiich a small lamp bums. On the arrival of the bridegroom with his following of friends, 
he is led at once to the mama and made to sit on a bit of board ( pira). The bride is then 
brought in and given a similar seat on his left hand. A sort of mimic resistance to the intro- 
duction of the bride is often offered by her more distant female relatives and friends, who 
receive trifling presents for allowing her to pass. 

After the bride has taken her seat and ceitain Mantras or mystic formulae have been 
pronounced by the priest, usually a Bengal Brahman, the bridegroom proceeds to light the 
lamps at the corners of the square. As fast as each lamp is lighted the bride blow's it out. 
and this is repeated three, five, or seven times, as the case may be. The couple then return to 
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their seats, and the bride is formally giveu to the bridegroom, appropriate mantras being 
recited at the time, and their right hand being joined together by the officiating priest. Last 
of all, the bridegroom smears vermilion on the bride's forehead and his clothes are knotted to 
hers, the knot being kept intact for three, four, five, seven, or ten days, according to the 
custom of the family. At the end of that time they must rub themselves with turmeric and 
bathe, and the knot is solemnly untied in the presence of the bridegroom’s relations. No priest 
is present on this occasion. 

The Bhumij recognise polygamy, and in theory at least impose no limitation on the 
number of wives a man may have. The tribe, however, are for the most part poor, and their 
meagre standard of living proves an effectual bar to excessive indulgence in the luxury of 
polygamy. When a man has no children by his first wife he usually marries again if he can 
afford to do so ; and it frequently happens that the second wife is a young widow, whom he 
marries by the sanga ritual, paying a nominal bride-price and incurring far less expenditure 
than would be necessary in the event of his marrying a virgin. Widow-marriage is freely 
permitted by the sanga ritual, in which a widow smears on the bride's forehead vermilion which 
the bridegroom has previously touched with his great toe. It is deemed right for a widow to 
marry her late husband’s younger brother or cousin, if such an arrangement be feasible ; and in 
the event of her marrying an outsider, she forfeits all claim to a share in her late husband's 
property and to the custody of any children she may have had by him. Traces of the growth 
of a sentiment adverse to the practice of widow-marriages may perhaps be discerned in the fact 
that the children of widows by their second husbands experience some difficulty in getting 
married, and tend rather to form a class by themselves. 

The Bhumij of Manbhum allow divorce only when a woman has been guilty of adultery. 
A council of relations is called, who hear the evidence and determine whether the charge has been 
proved. If their finding is against the woman, her husband solemnly draws from her wrist 
the iron rmg, which is the visible sign of wedlock. Water is then poured on a sell leaf, and 
the husband tears the wet leaf in two to symbolise separation. This ceremony is called pat 
pani chird , ‘the wet leaf rent' and besides making the divorce absolute, relieves the husband 
from any claim by the wife for maintenance. He is himself socially impure after the ceremony 
until he has shaved and performed certain expiatory rites, the most important of which appears 
to be giving a feast to the relatives who came together to adjudicate on the case. A woman has 
no right to divorce her husband, and if neglected or ill-treated her only remedy is to run away 
with another man. Divorced wives may marry again by the sanga ritual, but their offspring by 
their second husbands are at the same social disadvantage in respect of marriage as has been 
noticed above in referring to the children of widows. In both cases the sentiment is 
unquestionably due to the influence of Hinduism L in modifying the original usages of the 
tribe. 

Iu matters of inheritance and succession the tribe usually affect to follow the school of 
Hindu law in vogue in their neighbourhood, and hardly any vestiges of special tribal custom 
can now be traced. Almost all Bhumij, however, give the eldest son an extra share (jethangs 
or bar a angs) when the property is divided ; and the ghatwdli members of the tube follow the 
local custom of primogeniture, the younger sons being provided for by small maintenance 
grants. If a man leaves no children, his widow takes a life-interest on the property. 

The religion of the Bhumij varies, within certain limits, according to the social position 
and territorial status of the individuals concerned. Zamindars and well-to-do tenure-holders 
employ Brahmans as their family priests, and offer sacrifices to Kali or Mahamaya. The mass 
of the people revere the sun under the names of Sing-Bonga and Dharm, as the giver of 
harvests to men and the cause of all changes of seasons affecting their agricultural fortunes. 
They also worship a host of minor gods, among whom the following deserve special mention : — 

(1) Jaliir-Buru, worshipped in the sacred grove of the village [jdhir-thdn) with offer- 

ings of goats, fowls, rice, and ghee at the Sarhui festival in the months of Baisakh 
(April-May) and Bhdlgun (January-February). The Idyd presides at the sacri- 
fice, and the offerings are divided between him and the worshippers. Jahir-Buru 
is supposed to be capable of blasting the crops if not duly propitiated, and her 
worship is a necessary preliminary to the commencement of the agricultural 
operations of the year. 

(2) Karakata, [Kara = i buffalo,' and Kdtd — ( to cut') another agricultural deity, to 

whom buffaloes and goats are offered towards the commencement of the rains. 
The skin of the buffalo is taken by the worshippers ; the horns form the perquisite 
of the Idyd ; while the Dorns, who make music at the sacrifice, are allowed to 
carry off the flesh. In the case of goats the lay a’ s share is one-third of the flesh. 
If Karakata is neglected, it is believed there will be a failure of the rains. The 
cult of this deity, however, is not so universal as that of Jahir-Buru. 

(3) Bagliut or Bagli-Bliut, who protects his votaries from tigers, is worshipped in 

Kdrtick (October-Novemberj on the night of the Amalasyd or that preceding it. 
f lhe offerings aie goats, fowls, ghee, rice, etc., which may be presented either in 
the homestead or on the high land {tdnr) close to the village. In the former 
case the head of the family officiates as priest; in the latter the Idyas services 
are enlisted, and he can claim a share of the offerings. 

(4) Gram-Deota and Deosliali. gods of village life, who ward off sickness and watch 

over the supply of water for drinking and irrigation of the crops. They are pro- 
pitiated in Ashdr (July- August) with offerings of goats, fowls, and rice, at which 
lay as preside. 
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(5) Bum, a mountain deity associated with many different hills throughout the Bhumij 
country, and worshipped for recovery from sickness and general prosperity on the 
first or second Mdgk . The head of tli» family or a lay a serves as priest. 

(G) Ktidra and llisaycliaudi are malignant ghosts of cannibalistic propensities, whom 
the lay as propitiate in the interests of the community. Private individuals do 
not worship them. 

(7) Paiicli-bahiui aiul Bara del a are local deities worshipped by the Bankura Bhumij 
in much the same fashion as Jahir-Buru, the chief difference being that the 
offerings to Panchbahini are she-goats and a kind of scent called mathdghashd , 
while only fowls are presented to Baradela, 

With the Bhumij, as with other non- Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, the Karam festival Festivals, 
seems to be especially popular. The Bhumij of Bankura district celebrate this feast in 
the latter half of the month Bhddra , corresponding roughly to the first half of September. A 
branch of the Karam-tree ( Xauelea parvifolia ) is planted by the lay a in the centre of the 
village dancing-ground (akhra). At the foot of this branch is a vessel paitly filled with earthy 
into which, on the first day of the festival, the unmarried girls of the village throw various 
kinds of seed grain. These are carefully tended and watered from time to time so as to 
germinate by the Sankrdnti, or last day of the month, when the girls give the sprouting 
blades to each other, and wear them in their hair at the dance, which usually lasts the whole of 
that night. 

The sacerdotal arrangements of the tribe have already been incidentally referred to. The Priests, 
upper classes employ Brahmans of their own, and ignore the cult of the earlier gods ; while the 
mass of the tribe are guided in their regular observances by the teachings of the lay as or priests of 
the forest gods, and only call in the assistance of Brahmans 4 on the comparatively rare occasions 
when it is deemed necessary to propitiate one of the standard Hindu deities. But the Brahman 
who serves the Bhumij zaminddr or tenure-holder as a family priest takes a higher place in the 
local community of Brahmans than the casual Brahman who ministers to the spiritual needs of 
the ordinary cultivator. The former will call himself a Rarhi Kulin, and will be received on 
equal terms by all other members of the sacred order ; while the latter belongs to a much lower 
class, and associates wuth the comparatively degraded Brahmans who work for Kurmis and 
Dhobas. 

r lhe funeral rites of the Bhumij are characteristic, and lend strong support to the opinion ^ Q ^ 
that the tribe is merely a branch of the Mundas. On the death of a Bhumij his body is laid posal of 
with the head to the south on a funeral pyre, which is kindled by his male relatives. When the dead, 
the pyre is w r ell alight, the males go home, and the wife, sister, or other female relative of the 
deceased comes to the burning-place, carrying an earthen vessel of water. There she waits till 
the fire has burned down, quenches the ashes wuth water, and picks out and places in the 
vessel the fragments of bone left unconsumed. Some of these fragments are interred at the 
foot of tul si plant ( Ocymum sanctum) in the courtyard ot* the dead man’s house, others are 
taken in the vessel to the original cemetery of his family.* There a hole is dug and the vessel 
of bones placed inside, supported by three stones. The earth is then filled in, and a large flat 
stone laid over all, on which a fowl is sacrificed to ensure the repose of the dead. The spirits 
of those whose bones rest in the same place are solemnly informed that another has been added 
to their number, and are enjoined not to quarrel, but to abide peacefully in the land of the dead. 

The survivors then partake of a feast of rice, dal, and other vegetables prepared by the more 
distant relatives of the deceased. This strictly non- Aryan ritual has of late years been to 
some extent overlaid by observances borrowed from the regular Hindu Srdddh, On the tenth 
day the mourners are shaved, and on the eleventh balls (pinila) of rice, sesamum, molasses, 
and plantain are offered to ancestors under the supervision of a Brahman, who receives such 
presents as the means of the family permit them to give. A more primitive mode of appeasing 
the departed spirit is met with among the Shelo Bhumij. On the eleventh day after death 
the chief mourner beats a bell-metal drinking vessel with a stick, while another relation, 
standing by his side, calls loudly on the name of the dead. After a wTiile a third man, uncon- 
nected with the family, and often a l ay a, comes forward to personate the deceased, by whose 
name he is addressed, and asked what he wants to eat. Acting thus as the dead man ; s proxy, 
he mentions various articles of food, which are put before him. After making a regular meal he 
goes away, and the spirit of the deceased is believed to go with him. The relatives then finish 
the food prepared for the occasion. 

Mention is made in the article on the Mundas of the custom by which the graves of the Police 
bhuinhars l or representatives of those w’ho first cleared the soil and founded the village, are service, 
marked by an upright stone pillar in addition to the horizontal slab w^hich covers the bones 
of an ordinary raiyat not descended with from one of these pioneer families. Precisely the same 
distinction is made among the Bhumij gkatwdls of Manbhum between village sarddrs , or 
holders of entire ghaticdli tenures, and the tdliddrs , or rural constables, wBo make up the 
rank and file of the ghaticdli force. The graves of the former are invariably distinguished 
by an upright monolith, sometimes bearing traces of rude attempts at ornamental shaping, 
while the tombs of the latter consist merely of a slab laid flush w r ith the ground, this 

* The theory is that the bones should be taken to the village in which the ancestors of the deceased had the 
statu* of bhmnhdrs tr first cleorers of the soil ; but this is not invariably acted up to and the rule is held to be suffi- 
ciently complied with if a man's bones are buried in a village where he or bis ancestors have been settled fer a 
tolerably long time. It deserves notice that the Tamarhia Bhumij of Midnapur transport the bones of their dead 
to the great Munda cemetery at Chokahatn, ‘the place of mourning ’ in pargana Tamarh of Lohardaga. No stronger 
proof coma well be given of the identity of the Bhumij with the Mundas. The Desi Bhumij of Midnapur go to 
Kuchong, in Singbhum, and some of the SiDgbhum Bhunuj to Suisa, in Bagmundi of Manbhum, 
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singular correspondence of funeral usage, coupled with the fact that many of the Manbhum 
gkatwdls call themselves by the title llminliar or bhuinya , suggests the conjecture that the 
gftattcdli tenures in the south of that district are a survival under different names and 
changed conditions of the ancient tribal holdings known in Lohardaga as bhuinJiari . Personal 
service of various kinds is one of the oldest incidents of the IhuinJiari tenure, and it is not 
difficult to see how in a border district like Manbhum the character of this service might 
gradually be changed in accordance with local necessities until it came to take the form of 
the petty police functions which the gJiahvdls perform, or are supposed to perform, at the present 
day. Their duties, it is true, are now discharged under the orders of Government, and not 
at the will of the zamindar> but this change has been brought about gradually, and is due 
partly to local disturbances, in which the Bhumij took the lead, and partly to the fact that 
the zamindars of Barabhum, originally the heads cf the Bhumij community, have within the 
last hundred years assumed the style of Rajputs, and have spared no effort to sever their 
connection with their own tribe. The antagonism thus set up between the chief and his 
retainers showed itself on his side by constant endeavours to resume their privileged tenures, 
and on theirs by steady resistance to his authority and assertion of their direct subordination 
to the Magistrate of the district. Thus in course of time it has come about that a number of 
very ancient tenures, representing in their inception the tribal rights of the first clearers 
of the soil, have been transformed into police jdgirs , and have recently been surveyed and 
demarcated at the cost of Government in the interest of the executive administration of 
the Manbhum district. 

The original occupation of the Manbhum Bhumij is believed by themselves to have been 
military service, and there can be little doubt that the bands of Chuars or plunderers, who 
repeatedly overran the Midnapur district towards the end of last century, were largely recruited 
from this tribe. The circumstance, however, that they took a more or less prominent part in 
a series of marauding attacks on an unarmed and unwarlike population affords no ground for a 
belief in the existence among them of any real military instinct ; and in fact they are con- 
spicuous for the dislike of discipline, which is one of the prominent characteristics of the 
Kolarain races. For many years past agriculture has been the sole profession of all the sub- 
tribes except the iron-smelting Shelo. A few have engaged in petty trade, and some have 
emigrated to the tea districts of Assam. Their relations to the land are various. The zamindars 
of Barabhum, Dhalbhum, Manbhum, Patkum. and Bagmundi probably belong to the Bhumij 
tribe, though they now call themselves Rajputs. Next to them lank the sard dr gkatwdls of 
the large service-tenures known in Manbhum as tarafs . Three of these admit themselves to 
be Bhumij, while the fourth, Manmohan Singh, of Taraf Satarakhani, now claims to be a 
Rajput, regardless of the fact that a few years ago his grandfather wrote himself down in 
public documents as Bhumij. I mention this instance as an illustration of the facility with 
which brevet rank as a self-made Rajput may be obtained. Manmohan Singh keeps a 
Brahman to support his pretensions, and professes to be very particular in all matters of 
ceremonial observance. His descendants will doubtless obtain unquestioning recognition as 
local Rajputs, and will intermarry with families who have undergone the same process of 
transformation as themselves. The great bulk of the Bhumij who are simple cultivators and 
labourers, stand on a far lower social level than the landholding members of the tribe. They 
rank somewhat below the Kurmi, and members of the higher castes will not take water from 
their hands. Jn their turn the Bhumij, though eating fowls and drinking spirituous liquors, 
look down upon Bauris, Bagdis, Dorns, and Ghasis as more unclean feeders than themselves. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE BHUMIJ. 
Titles: — Manki , 1 Matkum , 2 3 Mura 9 z Sardar . 4 


Sub-tribes. 


Septs. 


Septs. 


Desi. 

Tamaria, Mura, or Manki-Mura. 5 
Sikhariya or Meno, 6 
Patkmiiia. 7 
Shelo, iron-smelters. 

Barablilimia, ‘zamindar Bhumij, 8 


Badda, Knrkutia, a kind 

of worm. 

Barda, 

Bluiiva, fish. 

Chandil. 

GllllI, fish. 

Hansda, wild goose. 

II Pill long, betel palm. 

Jar 11 , a bird. 

Kasyab, tortoise. 

Long, mushroom. 


fiag, snake. 

Obarsari, a bird. 

Pila# 

Sagnia. 

Salriski, sal fish. 

Saudi lya, a bird. 

Saola. * 

Tesa, bird. 

Tuiliarilg, pumpkin. 
Tnti, a soil: of vegetable. 


1 This title is common among the Mundas. 

2 Applied to the Bhumij cf Dhalbhum. 

3 IVlura is the common form of Mnnda in Manbhum, 

4 Possibly borrowed from the phaticali system, the leading executive unit of which ig the e>ird/ir or head of 
subordinate (/AatuaZs (faZ/idors) of a village. 

5 The two latter appellations clearly suggest Munda descent. 

6 This group is supposed to come from Manbhum. 

" The Patkumia and Tamaria sub-tribe occasionally intermarry# 

8 Probably descended from members of the Barabhum zammddri family. 
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4. Of the Dravidian Tract. 


MUNDA. 


[ H . 77 . Risley, C.LE. ] 

Mura, lloro-hon, a largo Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, classed on linguistic grounds Origin, 
as Kolarian, and closely akin to the Hos and Santals, and probably also to the Kandhs. The 
name Munda is of Sanskrit origin. It means headman of a village, and is a titular or func- 
tional designation used by the members of the tribe, as well as by outsiders, as a distinctive 
name much in the same way as the Santals call themselves Manjhi, the Bhumij Sardar, and 
the Khambu of the Dar jiling hills Jimdir. The general name Kol, which is applied to both 
Mundas and Oraons, is interpreted by Herr Jellinghaiis to mean pig-killer, but the better opinion 
seems to be that it is a variant of horo, the Mundari for man. The change of r t 3 l is familiar 
and needs no illustration, while in explanation of the conversion of h into k, we may cite hon, the 
Mundari for ( child/ which in Korwa becomes kon and koro y the Muasi form of horo } c a man. ’ 

It may be added that the Kharias of Chota Nagpur call the Mundas Kora, a name closely ap* 
preaching Kol. 

The Munda myth of the making of mankind tells how the self-existent primeval deities Tradition. 
Ote Boram and Sing Bonga created a boy and a girl and put them together in a cave to people 
the world. At first they were too innocent to understand what was expected of them, but the 
gods showed them how to make rice-beer, which inflames the passions, and in course of time 
their family reached the respectable number of twelve of either sex. As is usual in myths of 
this class, the children were divided into pairs ; and Sing Bonga set before them various 
kinds of foid for them to choose from before starting in the world. The fate of their descen- 
dants depended on their choice. Thus " the first and second pair took bullocks' an 1 buffaloes' flesh, 
a od they originated the Kois (Hos) and the Bhumij (Matkum) ; the next took of the vegetables 
only, and are the progenitors of the Brahmans and Ohhatris, others took goats and fish, and 
from them are the Sudras. One pair took shell-fish and became Bhuiyas; two pairs took pigs ami 
became Santals. One pair got nothing, seeing which the first pairs gave them of their ^super- 
fluity j and from the pair thus provided spring the Ghasis, who toil not, but live by preying on 
others.” * ~ 

The Mundas are divided into thirteen sub-tribes, several of which, such as Kharia-Munda, Internal 
Mahili-Afunda, Oraon-Munda, appear to be the result of crosses with neighbouring tribes, while 8 
others again, like Bhuinhar-Munda and Manki-Munda, have reference to the land and communal 
system of the tribe. The Mahili- Munda sub-tribe has the pig for its totem, and for them pork 
is tabooed. But appetite has proved stronger than tradition, and the taboo is satisfied bv throw- 
ing away the head of the animal, the rest of the carcase being deemed lawful food. The septs 
or Mis, which are very numerous, are mainly totemistic, and the totem is taboo to the mem- 
bers of the sept which bears its name. A list of the septs is given below. If it were 
possible to identify . them all, and to ascertain precisely to what extent and in what manner the 
taboo of the totem is observed by each, the information would probably throw much light upon 
the growth of early tribal societies. 

A Munda may not marry a woman of his own sept. The sept-name sroes by the fathers Marriago. 
side, and intermarriage with persons nearly related through the mother is guarded against by 
reckoning prohibited degrees in the manner common in Behar. Adult marriage is still in fashion 
and sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly recognised, but in all respectable families 
matches are made by the parents, and the parties themselves have very little to say in the matter. 

Ike bride-price varies from ttt to H£0. SindnrdSn , or the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead by the bridegroom and on the bridegroom’s forehead by the bride, is the essential and 
binding portion.^ The practice described by Colonel Dalton of marrying the bride to a wahna 
tree and the bridegroom to a mango seems now to have been abandoned. Traces 

still survive among the Mundas of a form of marriage, resembling the Santali nir hot ok . It 
is called dhuko era , meaning a bride who has entered the household of her own accord. The 
children of a woman thus married seem to have an inferior status in respect of their rights to 
inherit the landed property of their father. The late 'Balm Hakhal Das Haidar, Manager of the 
estate of the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur, gave me an illustration of this fact. ^ome years 
ago the munda or headman of one of the villages of the Government estate of Barkagarh died, 
leaving an only son by a dhuko era wife, and a question was raised as to the latter's right to 
succeed.^ Under Colonel Daltm’s orders, a number of headmen of villages were called together, 
and their opinions were taken. No decided results, however, could be arrived at. Some thought 
the son should get the whole property. Others proposed to exclude him altogether, and a third 
party considered him entitled to maintenance. Eventually the question was compromised by ad- 
mitting the son's right to one-fourth of the land and the whole of the personal property. The 
case is a curious comment on the uncertainty of tribal custom. Widows may marry again by 
the ritual known as sa'jai, in which sitihirddn is performed with the left hand. Divorce is 
allowed at the instance of either party, and divorced women are permitted to marry again. 

In cases^ of admtery the seducer is required to pay to the husband the full amount of the 
bride-price. 
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Religion. At the head of the Munda religion stands Sing-Bonga, the sun, a beneficent but some- 
what inactive deity, who concerns himself but little with human affairs, and leaves the detail* 
of the executive government of the world to the gods in charge of particular branches or depart- 
ments of nature. Nevertheless, although Sing-Bonga himself does not send sickness or cala- 
mity to men, he may be invoked to avert such disasters, and in this view sacrifices of white 
goats or white cocks are offered to him by way of appeal from the unjust punishments believed 
to have been inflicte 1 by his subordinates. Next in rank to Sing*Bonga comes Burn- Bonga or 
Marang-Buru, also known as Pat -Sarna, a mountain god, whose visible habitation is usually 
supposed to be the highest or most remarkable hill or rock in the neighbourhood. cc In Chota 


Festivals. 


Saccos- 

sion* 


Village 

communes 

and 

officials. 


Nagpur/’ says Colonel Dalton, a remarkable bluff, near the village of Lodhma is the Marang- 
B urn or MaUv Burn for a wide expanse of country. Here people of all castes assemble and 
sacrifice — Hindus, even Mahometans, as well as Kols. There is no visible object of worship ; 
the sacrifices are offered on the top of the hill, a bare semi-globular mass of rock. If animals 
are killed, the heads are left there, and afterwards appropriated by the pdhan or village 
priest.” Marang-Bura is regarded as the god who presides over the rainfall, and is appealed to 
in times of drought, as well as when any epidemic sickness is abroad. The appropriate offering 
t) him is a buffalo. Ikir Bonga rules over tanks, wells and large sheets of water ; Garhaera is 
the goddess of rivers, streams and the small springs which occur on many hill sides in Chota 
Nagpur ; while Nage or Naga-era is a general name applied to the minor deities or spirits who 
haunt the swampy lower levels of the terraced rice -fields. All of these are believed to have a 
hand in spreading disease among men, and require constant propitiation to keep them out of 
mischief. White goats and black or brown cocks are offered to Ikir Bonga, and eggs and tur- 
meric to the Nage. Deswali or Kara-Sarna is the god of the village, who lives with his wife 
.Fahir Burhi or Sarhul-Sarna in the Sarna or sacred grove, a patch of the forest primeval left 
intact to afford a refuge for the forest gods. Every village has its own Deswali, who is held 
rcspDnsiblefor the crops, and receives periodical worship at the agricultural festivals. His appro- 
priate offering is a hard or he-buffalo ; to his wife fowls are sacrificed. Gumi is another of 
the Sarna deities whose precise functions I have been unable to ascertain. Bullocks and pigs 
are sacrificed to him at irregular intervals. Chandor appears to be same as Chando Omol or 
Ohanala, the moon worshipped by women, as the wife of Sing-Bonga and the mother of the 
stars. Colonel Dalton mentions the legend that she was faithless to her husband, and he cut 
her in two, i hut repenting of his anger he allows her at times to shine forth in full beauty/ 
Goats are offered to her in the Sarna . Haprom is properly the homestead, but it is used in a 
wider sense to denote the group of dead ancestors who are worshipped in the homestead by set- 
ting apart for them a small portion of every meal and with period ical offerings of fowls. They 
are supposed to be ever on the watch for chances of doing good or evil to their descendants and 
the Munda fully realise the necessity for appeasingand keeping them in good humour. 

The festivals oftbe tribe are the following : — (1) Sarhul or Sarjum-Baba, the spring festival 
corresponding to the Baha or Bah* Bonga of the Santals and Hos in Chaib (March-April) when 
the sal [ Shorea robust a 1 tree is in bloom. Each household sacrifices a cock and makes offerings 
of sal flowers to the founders of the village in whose honour the festival is held. (2) Kadleta 
or Batauli in Asarh at the commencement of the rainy season. “ Each cultivator/’ says Colonel 
Dalton, <c sacrifices a fowl, and after some mysterious rites a wing is stripped off and inserted in 
the cleft of a bamboo and stuck up in the rice-field and dung-heap. If this is omitted, it is 
supposed that the rice will not come to maturity / J (3) Nana or Jom-Nana, the festival of new 
rice in Asin, when the highland rice is harvested. A white cock is sacrificed to Sing Bonga, and 
the first fruits of the harvest are laid before him. Until this has been done, it would be an 
act of impiety to eat the new rice. (4) Kharia pu]a or Kolom Singh, called by the Hos Deswali 
Bonga or Magh Parab celebrating the harvesting of the winter rice, the main crop of the year. 
Five fowls and various vegetables are offered to Deswali, the god of the village at the kali- 
lan or threshing floor. Among the Hos of Singbhum the festival is kept as a sort of saturnale 9 
during which the people give themselves up to drunkenness and all kinds of debauchery. This 
is less conspicuously the case with the Mundas of the plateau who live scattered among Hindu 
and Christian neighbours, and do not form a compact tribal community like the Hos of the Kolhan. 
The festival, moreover, is kept by the Mundas on one day only, and is not spread over a month 
or six weeks, during which time the people of different villages vie with each other in dissipation, 
as they do in the Kolhan. 

The funeral ceremonies of Mundas do not differ materially from those of the Hos. 

Succession among the Mundas is governed by their own customs, which appear to have 
been little affected by the influence of Hindu law. Property is equally divided among the son=:, 
but no division is made until the youngest son is of aire. With them, as with the Santals, 
daughters get no share in the inheritance ; they are allotted among the sons just like the live- 
stock. a Thus if a man dies, leaving three sons and three daughters and thirty head of cattle, 
on a division each son would get ten head of cattle and one sister ; but should there be only one 
sister, they wait till she marries and divide the pan ” or bride-price, which usually consists of 
about six bead of cattle. Among the Hos of Singbhum the brides-priee is higher than with the 
Mundas, and the question of its amount has there been found to affect seriously the number of 
marriages. 

According to ancient and universal tradition, the central tableland of Chota Nagpur Pro- 
per was originally divided into parhas or rural communes, comprising from ten to twenty-five 
villages, and presided over by a divisional chief, called the raja or munda of the parJid. In 1839, 
titular rd)as of the parhd were still existing in the Fiscal Division of Khukra near Ranchi, who 
retained considerable authority in tribal disputes, and at times of festival and hunting. But this 
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element in the Munda village system has now fallen into decay, and survives only in th ejhan- 
dm or flags of the parhd villages, and in the peculiar titles bestowed on the cultivators them- 
selves. The exclusive right to fly a particular flag at the great dancing festivals is jealously 
guarded by every Munda village, and serious lights not unfrequently result from the violation 
of this privilege. Besides this, individual villages in a parka, bear specific titles, such as r aja, 
diwan kunwdr , thdkur, Mold Idl , etc., similar to those which prevail in the household of the 
reigning family, which obviously refer to some organization which no longer exists. I am in- 
formed that these officials still make the arrangements for the large hunting parties which take 
place at certain seasons of the year. 

A Kol village community consists, when perfect, of the following officers : — Munda , mahato , 
pdhn, bhanddri , gordit, godld , and lokar . Washermen, barbers, and potters have been added since 
lcS39, and even now are only found near much frequented halting places, and in villages where 
the larger Hindu tenure-holders live. 1 he Kols invariably shave themselves, and their women 
wash the clothes. 

(1) Munda . — The munda is the chief of th e bhuinhdrs, or descendants of the original deal- 
ers of the village. He is a person of great consequence in the village and all demands from the 
bhuinhdrs, whether of money or labour, must be notified by the owner of the village through 
the munda . He is remunerated for his trouble by the bhuinhdn land, which he holds at a low 
rate of rent, and receives no other salary. In pargana Lodhma, and in the south-eastern portion 
of Lohardaga, he somtimes performs the mahato's duties as well as his own, and he then gets a 
small jdgir of half apatca of land rent-free. 

(2) Mdhato. — The functions of a mdhato have been compared to those of a patwari or 
village accountant, but he may be more aptly described as a rural settlement officer. He allots 
the land of the village among the cultivators, giving to each man a goh or clod of earth as a sym- 
bol of possession ; he collects the rent, pays it to the owner, and settles any disputes as to the 
amount due from the raiyats ; and, in short, manages all pecuniary matters connected with the 
land. He is appointed by the owner of the village, and receives one pdwd of rajas land rent free 
as a jdgir or service tenure. But the office is neither hereditary nor permanent, and t\iQ mdhato is 
liable to be dismissed at the landlord's discretion. Dismissal, however, is unusual, and the ma- 
ll at o is often succeeded by his son. Where the mdhato collects the rents, he almost universally re- 
ceives a fee, called bdttd , of half an anna from each cultivator, or of one anna for every house in 
the village. In one village bdttd amounts to four annas and a half on every pdwd of land. 
Occasionally, where there is no bhanddri or agent for the owner’s rent-paying land, the mdhato 
gets three bundles ( kardis ) of grain in the straw, containing from ten to twenty sets apiece, at 
every harvest. Thus during the year he would receive three bundles of gondii [ Sorghum vulgar e] 
from the cold weather crop, and the same amount from the gord or early rice, and the don or late 
rice. In khdlsa villages, which are under the direct management of the Maharaja, the mdhato 
often holds, in addition to his official jdgir, a single paicd of land, called kharcha or rozina kket, 
from the proceeds of which he is expected to defray the occasional expenses incurred in calling 
upon cultivators to pay their rent, etc. 

The functions of the mdhato are shown in greater detail in the following extract from 
Dr. Davidson’s Report of 1839: — “ On a day appointed, the thihdddr or farmer proceeds to the 
akhrd or place of assembly of the village, where he is met by the mdhato, pdhn, bhanddri , and as 
many of the rayats as choose to attend. He proceeds, agreeably to the dictation of the mdhato, 
to write down the account of the cultivation of the different raiyats stating the number of pdwd s 
held and the rent paid by each. Having furnished this account, any new raiyats who may wish 
to have lands in the village, after having the quantity and rent settled, have a goti given to 
them. If any of the old raiyats require any new land, a goti is taken for that, but not for the old 
cultivation. The mahato collects the rent as the instalments become due, according to the above- 
mentioned account given to the farmer ; and all differences as to the amount of rent payable by a 
raiyat y if any ever arise, which very seldom happens, are settled by the opinion of the mdhato . So 
well does this mode answer in practice, that in point of fact a dispute as to the amount of rent 
owed by a raiyai is of rare occurrence. When a farmer wishes to cheat a raiyat y he accuses him of 
having cultivated more land than he is entitled to, or of owing him maswdr or grain rent for 
land held in excess ; and if such a thing as a dispute as to the amount of rent owed ever doe* 
arise, the mdhato 1 s evidence is generally considered conclusive by both parties. ” 

(3) Pdhn . — The importance of the pdkn , or priest of the village gods, may be inferred from 
the current phrase in which his duties are contrasted with those of the mdhato. The pdhn y it is 
said, “makes the village n ( gdon bandtd ), while the mdhato only " manages it” [gdon chalatd ). 
He must he a bhuinhdr, as no one but a descendant of the earliest settlers in the village could 
know how to propitiate the local gods. He is always chosen from one family ; but the actual 
pdhn is changed at intervals of from three to five years by the ceremony of the sup or winnow- 
ing-fan, which is used as a divining rod, and taken from house to house by the boys of the 
village. The bhuinhdr at whose house the sup stops is elected pdhn . On the death of a pdhn, he 
is frequently, but not invariably, succeeded by his son. Rent-free lands are attached to the office 
of pdhn under the following names : — (1) Pdhni , the personal Jdgir or service -tenure of the 
priest, generally containing one pdwd of land. (2) Ddlikatdri , for which the pdhn has to make 
offerings to Jahir Burhi, the goddess of the village. It is called ddlikatdri, as it is supposed to 
defray the expenses of the Karm festival, when a branch [dali) of the karma tree is cut down and 
planted in the fields. (3) Desauli , a sort of bhutkheta or devil's acre, the produce of which i* 
devoted to a great triennial festival in honour of Desauli, the divinity of the grove. This land 
is either cultivated by the pdhn himself, or by raiyats who pay him rent. (I) Pdnbhdrd 
and tahalu are probably the same. Lands held under these names are cultivated by the pdhn 
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himself or his near relations ; and whoever has them, is bound to supply water at the various 
festivals. 

(4) Bhandari . — The bhanddri , or bailiff, is the landlord’s agent in respect of the 
management of the village. He is usually a Hindu, and represents the landlord’s point of view 
in village questions, just as the pahn is the spokesman of the bkuinhdrs , or original settlers. 
He generally holds one pdwd of land rent-free from the owner, receiving also from every raiyat 
three kardis or sheaves of each crop as it is cut — one of gondii , one of early rice, and one of wet 
rice. Instead of the land, he sometimes gets ft 3 or 114 in cash, with 12 kdts 3 or 4 4 cwt., of 
paddy. 

(5) Gorait . — The gorait is, in fact, the chaukidar , or village watchman. He communi- 
cates the owner's orders to the raiyat s, brings them to the wciliato to pay their rents, and 
selects coolies when required for public purposes. As a rule he holds no service land, but 
receives the three usual karats, or sheaves, from every cultivator. 

(6) Ahir or Goala . — The ahirs duty is to look after the cattle of the village, and to 
account for any that are stolen. He is remunerated by a payment of one hat of paddy for each 
pair of plough-bullocks owned by tbe cultivators whose cattle are under his charge. He also 
gets the three kardis , or sheaves, at harvest time, besides an occasional sup or winnowing fan 
full of paddy. If cows are under the ahirs charge, the milk of every alternate day is his 
perquisite. In the month of Aghau (December) he takes five sers of milk round to the culti- 
vators, receiving in return pakhird or 20 sers of paddy as a free gift. He always pays the 
abwdb known as dddani ghi , and in some villages has to give the baithdwan ghi as well. In a 
very few cases the dhir holds half a pdwd of land rent-free. 

(7) Lohar . — The lohdr, or blacksmith gets one Teat of paddy and the three kardis for 
every plough in the village, and is[also paid two or three annas for every new phdr or plough- 
share ; in a very few villages he holds half a pdwd of land rent-free. 

The kotwdl or constable, and the chaukidar or watchman, do not belong to the genuine 
Munda village system, and need not be mentioned here. 

In the Fiscal Division of Tori the bulk of the inhabitants belong to the Kharwar sub-tribe 
of Bhogtas, and the village system differs from that which prevails on the central plateau. 
Here th q pdhn is the only officials who holds service land, and he gets half a patti , or not quite 
two standard bighds. He performs the village pujas , and often does the work of a mahato , 
when the owner of the village is an absentee. But even then the landlord sometimes employs 
a bailiff, called bdrhil , to collect the rents. 

In the tract known as the Five Parganas, including Tamar, Bundu, Silli, Rahe, and 
Baranda, as well as in the Mankipatti, or that part of Sonpur pargand which borders on 
Singbhum district, we meet with mdnkis and mnndas , who are undoutedly the descendants of 
the original chiefs, and still hold the villages which their ancestors founded. Here the parhd 
divisions exist in their entirety, as groups of from twelve to twenty-four villages each of which 
has its own munda or village head ; while the whole commune is subject to a divisional headman 
called mankij who collects the fixed rents payable by the mundas. The chief village officer is the 
pdhn, who holds from one to five kdts of land rent' free as ddlikatari . A kdt in this sense is 
a measure of land analogous to, if not identical with, the khandi of the Kolhan in Singbhum, 
and denotes the quantity of land which can be sown with one kdt of seed. In this part of the 
country the munda sometimes has a deputy called diwdn who assists him to collect his rents, 
and bhanddris are occasionally met with. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE MUNDA. 

[ Munda, Mura, Horo-hon.] 

Titles :—Bhuinhar, Dhangar, Kol f Konkpat, Mahato, 
Mankif Nagbansi. 


Sub -tribes, 

Bhninhar-Mnnda- 

Karanga- Munda. 

Khanffar-Mnuda. 

Kharia-Munda. 

Kol-Mnnda. 

Konkpat-Munda. 

Mahali-Mnnda- 

Manki-Munda. 

JKunda-Haujhi. 

Nagbansi-Mnnda. 

Oraon-Munda. 

Sad-Munda. 

Savar-Mnnda. 


Septs. 

Aind, a Mud of eel. 
Amba, mango. 

Ambras. a fruit. 

Area, a kind of fish. 

Arm yam. 

Arnl. 

Ashar, a month — June. 
Asur, Lohara. 

Aura, fruit. 

Baba, rice. 

Bilge, anything forbidden. 
Bagear, tiger . 

Baghela, qua fl. 
Baghtnar, a devotee. 


Septs. 

Bahera, a fruit. 

Bahomar. 

Balamdar, spearman. 

Balmus, a kind of insect which is 
fonnd in the sand of rivers. 

Balnm, salt. 

Banian, may not touch or be touched 
by a member of the Brahman 
caste. 

Banda, a kind of leaf. 

Bando, small jackal. 

Bar, Ficus Indica. 

Barabhaia, the twelve brothers’ 
sept. 
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8ab*tribes. 


Septs. Septs. 

Barba, hog. Gondii, a kind of grain, 

Bari, flower. Goria, red earth. 

Baijo, name of an ancestor's village Gua, areca nut. 

some miles south of Ranchi. Gumlki, a kind of wood. 

Barjoki, flg tree root. Gundri, a bird. 

Barla, a fruit. Gurni, a kind of vegetable. 

Barukandal. the kussum [ schleichera Guru, may not eat beef, 

i ** n i . . * • ' 


trijuga ] tree. 

Barunda. a big frog. 
Banipendil, kussum tree. 
Barwa. small cocoon. 

Basaroar, a kind of small hawk. 
Batkuar, a bird. 

Beng, frog. 

Besra. small hawk. 

Bhaji Sag, vegetable. 


Habin, a tree. 

Hadllllg, big black tree-ant. 
Hajeri, a kind of tree or bush. 
Ifalumail. monkey. 

Han, nest of ants. 

Hanjait, a wild fruit. 

Hanre, a bird. 

Hausa, swan. 

Hantlli, elephant. 


Bhaonra, a large black bee or hornet. Hardwar. 

Bhengra, a horse. Hargnrra, bone. 

Bllinjraj, king crow. Hari, ancestors did not wash their 

Bliinjo, a yellow bird. mouths after eating. 

Blmina. Harin, deer. 

Bliutkuar. Hasada. 

Bilian, seed. HasarS. 

Binlia. Hassa ara, a kind of vegetables. 

Binjuar, a kind of eel. Hausakar. 

Bisrot. Heding, a bird. 

Bisrn, a kind of bird. Heillbowar, ancestor. 

Bocko, a bird. Hemrarn, a kind of fish, 

Bodra, The ancestors of this sept Hemroini, ashes, 
did not wash their mouths after Heride, a bird. 


eating. 

Bojia, a kind of grass. 

Bildli, or Budlnvar, Wednesday. 
Bilim, a worm. 

Bllkril, a kind of bird. 


Heruilg, a kind of bird. 

Hoduar, a bird. 

Honijali. 

Hong, a kind of bird with a long tail, 
lioria, a wood bash. 


Cliatlil, place of worship of a head- Hoi'O, a red ant on tree. 

Uularbalia, a flower used to flavour 


man. 

CUadu, a kind of bird. 
Chali, rice soup. 

Champia, a bird. 

Chata, umbrella. 

Cliauria, rats. 
Chelekcliela, a small bird. 
Cliilkia, kite. 

Ckirko, mushroom. 
Chitti, a kind of snake. 
CllOClia, a bird. 

Cliota, a kind of bird. 
Clmtia, a small rat. 

Dang, a big stick. 
Dalianga, torch-bearer. 
Dangarwar. 

Baum. 

Demta. red tree-ant. 


curry. 

Hmidar, wolf. 

Huni, mouse. 

Hutar. 

Illlli, tamarind. 

Indur katea, house-rat. 

Iligaria, moonlight. 

Jagdar* 

JagO, tamarind. 

Jailltuti, a kind of grain or vege- 
table. 

Jangatras, the bone of a cow. 
Jatrama, 

Jatria* 

Jhnri, dried bushes. 

Jia, a river fish. 


Jirliul, a flower, used for curry. 
Dkan, paddy. To this sept rice and Jitiapipar, a kind of fruit, 
rice soup are forbidden ; they eat Joilk Haper, leech. 


only jondli or millet. 
Dliecliua, a kind of black bird 
IMielakata, a kind of tree. 
Dirwar. a wood fruit. 
Dobongwar. 

Dodrai, a kind of bird. 

Dub Sag, vegetable. 

Dumriar, figs. 

Duildll, a kind of eel. 
Duilgdung, a river fish. 

Dura, a fmit. 

El’gat, a kind of mouse 
in plum bushes. 

Gandura, a big bird. 

Garabing, a big river-snake. 
Gari, a monkey. 

Garria, a kind of bird. 

Gkager, field bird. 

Glii, clarified butter. 

Ghunri, a kind of fruit. 

Gidlt, a vulture. 

Gobolachan, may not eat kerf . 


Kaellliua, tortoise. 

Hakill, aunt. 

Kanial, lotus. 

Kailda, a kind of sweet potato. 
Kandir, a bird. 

Kandru, fish. 

Kandurua, a fruit. 

Karania, a kussum tree. 
Karma, a tree. 


Katea, a field mouse. 

Kaua, crow. 

which lives Kawnria, a water snake. 

Kera, plantain. 

Kerketa, a bird. 

Kliamlania. 

Khondua. 

Klioyea, a wild dog with a long tail. 
Kliukri, a kind of mushroom. 

Kiri, rice weevil. 

Kissi. 

Koa, cocoon. 

Kodosag, a kind of water vegetable. 
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Bub-tribes 


Septs. 

Kongaddi, crow. 

Kotali kaisi, a small vulture. 
Knjri, a fruit from which oil is made 
Kitkur, dog. 

Kukura^ 

Kundula. 

Knrkuti, red ant. 

Knrsi, fruit. 

Kusuiubalia, hussum flower. 

Lailg, a kind of bird. 

LajUUlir. a small bird. 

Larapa, monkey-eater. 

Laminar. 

Leilda, earthworm. 

Lilia, a wild cow. 

Lipo, a tree. 

Litiya, a bird. 

Logna Kotra, small deer. 

Logo, a kind of animal. 
Lokraklmkliri, a kind of mushroom, 
Longa, a bird with a long tail. 
Luglliar, rabbit. 

Lngnrn, a tree. 

LugUll, a tree. 

Lngnnki, 

Lnpu. paddy husks. 

Luti, small black fly. 

Jfaclill, fish. 

Ma dll aras, honey. 

Maknkal, a bird. 

IWaina, a bird. 

Mar, new rice soup. 

Marmn. 

Matha Sag, a kind of vegetable. 
Matllia, brass bracelet. 

Jfaugli, fish. 

Mind, 

Minjur, peacock. 

Mowl. 

Muduk. 

Wundoraj, a tree. 

Muudri, quail. 

Mlinga Sag, a kind of vegetable. 
Mnnri, fried rice. 

Murum, stag. 

Muri, a wild fowl. 

Nusa or Hnsn, mouse. 

Mntri. 

Nadi Samp, a river snake. 

Nag, cobra. 

Nagduar, a water-insect. 

Nagrua, a kind of mud. 

Nimak, salt. 

Nois. 

©avia, verandah. 

Orea, basket-maker, 

Pakliora. 

Pamia, a tree. 

Pandar. a tree. 

Panduclione. 

Panduki, dove. 

Pailklli, a bird. 

Panr, a tribe. 

Pardliiel kokaw. 

Parsi, a tree 
Parsu, a bush. 

PtO, a bird. 

Peroan, pigeon. 

Pliurti. 

Plmti, a rainbow. 

Pikoi'd, a bird. 

Porti, crocodile. 

Pnssi, cat. 

Putam, dove. 

Raja, a bird. 

Ramgliaria. 

Raui Poka, a red worm. 

Rftut, the Rautia caste. 


Septa, 

Rngri, a kind of mushroom. 

Ruklli, squirrel. 

Ruil da. leopard. 

Ruta, a tree. 

Sadom, horse. 

Sailum. porcupine. 

Saisarnmiuar, 

Sal, a big pond-fish. 

Salkar. a kind of potato. 

Salll, a root in pond. 

Samal or Samar, deer. 

Samdoar. 

Saudi, plough, 

Sandiguria, black monkey. 

Saudi], full moon. 

Sandipurti. cock. 

Saudi Sarin, fowl 
Sanga, sweet potato. 

Sang Clliria, a kind of bird. 

, Sangoar, sweet potato. 

Sauknra, kingcrow. 

Sanpuri. a resident of Sanpur. 
Sarai. a tree. 

Sarnar, a curry vegetable. 
Semarkanda, root. 

Sengra, horse. 

Seornia. 

Serliar, a kind of bird. 

Setampa, dog-eater. 

Sewar, moss. 

Siar Tuyio, jackal. 

Sikeharo, a bird. 

Sikra, hawk. 

Sindur, vermilion. 

Sillgll, horn. 

Sisungi, a kind of fish. 

Soa, a kind of vegetable. 

Soai, a bird. 

Sobarnarekha, name of a river 
three miles east from Ranchi. 
Soeka, a wood bush. 

Soliek, a kind of fish. 

Soi, spring. 

Sokoe, a kind of fruit. 

Solai, fish. 

Sonarwa, a bird, 

Sone, may not wear gold. 
Sonkliarikan, a place where they 
worship before cutting grain. 

Son Magliia. 

Soso bkeloa, a fruit. 

Suga, parrot. 

Sukrn, potato. 

Snlankhi, a kind of bird. 

Snrki, a wood-cow. 

Suri, fly. 

Sliril, do not propitiate the Churin 
Deoia. 

Surin. 

Susan. 

Taitum. 

Tamba, copper. 

Tamgarihar. 

Tamghuria. 

Tarwar, may not touch a sword. 
Tatia, a kind of bird. 

Telia, a tree. 

Tewan raja, a kind of bird. 

Thitliio, a bird with long legs. 
Tirango, a wood-bird. 

Tirki, a bird. 

Tirkiar, tree-mice. 

Tiro, a small bird. 

Tirtia, a bird. 

Tiru, a kind of bird. 

Tirukar, a kind of bird. 

Toeba, flower of pams [Bute* 
frondosa J tree. 
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Sub-tribes. 


Septs. 

Toewa, a kind of bird. 
Tongsi, a bird. 

Tono, a big tree-ant. 
Topna, tree. 

Topoar, a bird. 

Tow, a kind of bird. 
Tulsiar, a kind of flower. 
Tumbli, a red flying-ant. 
Tuuduar, a tree. 
Turauia- 


Sspts. 

Tarsia. 

Turn, squirrel. 

Turuar, a fruit — hussum [ Schleichera 
trijuga -] 

Tuti, a kind of vegetable, 
tchring, an insect. 

Idbarn, a tree, the oil of which is not 
used by members of the sept. 

Urdwar. 

Urillg, a wild bird. 
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4. Of the Dra vidian Tract. 


BHILS. 


[ Captain C, E. ZUARDi] 


Totemistic 

origin. 


The particular group of Bhils, which I propose to take as an illustration in this instance.* 
are those who live in Barwani. They inhabit the Satpuras, which they have divided up into 
Hads, each nominally under a Naik. 

The Bhil of this region has been little affected by civilization and lives a most 
primitive kind of existence. The report that a white man is approaching is often enough 
to cause immediate flight. My informant adds, “this Bhil is almost always in hot 
water and I do not think he would be happy without a good deal of excitement {sic) A 3 
There are no fixed villages in this part. The collection of huts which does duty for them is 
abandoned at the least alarm, and each hut in such collections even is built far away from its 
neighbour, as the Bhil himself says, to guard against treachery and against too much attention 
being paid to one's wife by one's neighbours. 

This group is a good instance of a tribe which has as yet absorbed little from contact with 
its Hindu neighbours. The group is divided into 41 septs, which as a rule have each its own 
tutelary deity. There are some points of general custom which I will first touch on. All 
these septs reverence the bor tree {Zizyphus jnjnla ). At a marriage the chula on which the 
feast to the marriage party is cooked is always made out of earth from round the roots of this 
tree. 


Some septs, however, have this tree as the object of their special worship. Septs with 
different names, but whose object of special worship is the same, cannot intermarry, e.g., the 
Kulbi sept cannot many with the Kalamia sept. 

1 hey all pay reverence to their own totem, in the case of a tree by never cutting or 
injuring it, or as a rule employing it in any way, while in case of other objects they avoid 
injuring them in any way. They make obeisance to the totem when passing and their 
women do G hung at , i. e-, veil the face when passing. Women desirous of children make 
an offering called Mannat to the totem. As a rule some spirit is supposed to live in the 
Septs. tree, or other object. The names of the septs are as follows : — 1 

(1) Ava (called after a moth, diva). They never injure moths. 

(2) Avasliya or Avya. — This sept derives its name from a locality. 

They belong to Araskya, a village in the Barwani State. Their tutelary deity called 
Nilai Mata is supposed to live in a lor tree, which tree is therefore the object of their special 
worship, and they never injure it. 

(3) Avaja. — Named after the avid tree. 

(4) Badir (or Padir). — Irom the village of Padvi in Gujarath. Tiger worshippers, wag - 
deo , as they call him. 

(5) Bagvai. — Worship the bor tree. Their women are not allowed to approach close 

to it. 


(6) Bamnia. — Local name from Bamnai, a village in Gujarath. They worship the tiger. 
This sept is considered of higher social standing than the others and will not take food 

from the rest. This is a beginning of development into a caste as no restrictions exist as to 
food among the other septs. 

(7) Bondar. — They worship a tutelary deity Bondar Devi, probably a local goddess. She 
lives in the sag tree [Tectona grandis) or sail tree ( Shorea robusta) which are therefore 
reverenced by this tribe. 

Bondar Devi is a local goddess whose chief place of residence is at Bijasan on the hanks of 
the Narbada. 


(8) Cliauliania— Claim descent from the Rajput tribe. But their object of reverence 
is the as tar a tree. This is another instance of the insertion of the wedge which will gradually 
widen the gap between themselves and the other septs. It is curious that they do not as yet, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, show signs of having adopted restrictions regarding 
food, marriage, customs, etc. 

(9) Cliaungar.— Name not explained. Worship snake as Nag-deo. 

(10) Daoria.— Name not explained. Worship same as Dutia. 

(11) Dndwa , — Name not explained. Worship the agan tree. 

(12) Dutia. — Name not explained. Worship the Bamboo. 

(13) Gadari. — (^.shepherd). Worship the pipal. 

(14) Gaolia-Chotliania. — Named after a creeper called gaola. 

They worship this plant. They never touch it with the feet intentionally ; if they 
do so accidentally, they at once salaam to it. 

(15) Ghat Baeria. — Worshippers of Ghat Baeria Devi in Dondwara in Pansemal Per* 
gana, Barwani State. 

(16) Iskia — Name not explained. Worhip the bor. 

(17) J amnia, — Worship the jdmun tree ( Eugenia jambolana) which they respect. 
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(18) Jamra. — Name not explained. Worship bamboos. 

(19) Kharali. — No explanation, No special totem known. 

(-0) Kliattil.— Worshippers of a fish called the khattia, which they preserve. 

(21) Khuntia. —Worship the stem {khut) of the tag [Tectona grandis ] tree, and never 
injure it. 

(22) Kikria — Name not explained. Worship the agan tree, 

(23) Kulbi or Kulamia, — They worship the kalami plant ( Co/ivulvulus repens). 

(2 1) Maoli. — This sept worship a goldess whose shrine is on a hill called Ambapuri Pahar 
at Bhilvani (Rajpur, Barwani). The shape of this shrine is the same as that of the grain basket 
known as kilya and in consequence they never make or use baskets of this shape. Women 
may not worship at this shrine. They may, however, offer manual. No one is allowed to 
tattoo anything resembling the shape of a kilya on the body. The khakria ( Butea frondosa) 
trei is also connected with this goddess and is never cut or injured in any way. 

One section of this tribe is beginning to lay claim to Rajput descent and say that 
their ancestor was one Malia, a Rajput who kept a Bhil woman. This is a very modern 
development, and is the beginning of a social rise. I have been unable to find any signs of 
the adoption of Hindu restrictions as to food or marriage. The tribe has two divisions, Mundia 
Maolias, who wear no cAoti or tuft of hair, and the Choiia Maolias, who do wear it. 

(25) Melieda. — Worship the bahera (Beleria Myrololan) tree, whence they are said to 
have got their name. 

(26) Mori. — Worshippers of the peacock. They will not injure it. When they wish to 
worship it they go into the jungles and look for its tracks. On seeing, they salaam to them. 
They clean the ground near the foot-mark and spreading a piece of red cloth by it, put their 
offering of grain upon it. They describe a sivastika or fylfot cross beside the offering. 

No tattooing of any kind whatever is allowed in this elan, a curious prohibition, for which 
I have been unable to obtain any reason from the elan. A woman on seeing a peacock 
must veil the face or look away. If a Mori puts his foot on the trace of a peacock knowingly, 
he is sure to suffer from some disease afterwards. 

(27) Mujalda. — Called after their goddess Mujai Mata, whose shrine is at Nisarpur. 

(28) Kittgwal. — Named from the local god Ningwal Deo, who is said to live under the 
dmli {Tamarindus indica) and thuwar [Euphorbia carinata). As usual, their women may not 
pray to these trees. 

(29) Yirgai or Yirgawan, — Worship the Nirgun shrub ( Vitex negundo or trifolia ). 

Another section of this tribe have taken to worshipping the bor tree under which they say 
their goddess Nirgun Devi sits. This section also worship the original nirgun shrub, but 
the nirgun worshippers proper will not have anything to say to the bor tree worshippers. 

(30) Pavar. — Worshippers of the bor tree and also reverence pigeons. 

(31) PipliE— Worship the pipal tree, 

(32) Rastala. — They worship the Astera or Apta tree ( Bauhinia tomentona ), 

(33) Sanyar. — (The eat tribe.) Tradition has it that one of this sept was chasing a cat. 
It ran for protection under the cover which they put over the stone figure of their goddess 
known as a GAuba . The cat then appeared in the shape of the stone which served to represent 
the goddess, and the deity herself appeared seated on this stone. The cat Sanyar is thetefore 
reverenced by them. None of them will ever touch anything into which a cat has thrust its 
mouth. They must never touch a cat except to preserve it from harm. That a cat should 
enter the house is considered unlucky, and to guard against this they as a rule keep a dog tied 
up near the door. 

(34) Semlia. — Worshippers of the Semel tree ( Bomhax heptaphyllum ). They will not 
touch a pot in which the flowers of this tree have been cooked. 

(35) Sisodya. — Spurious Rajputs they claim to be. But save adoption of the name they 
have as yet advanced no further. 

(36) Solia. — 

(i) Aid Solia.— In this section the marriage always takes place at sunrise. 

(ii) Jdtd Solia . — Marriages in this section always take place at sunset. 

(iii) Taria solia . — This section, always watch the sky at sunset and as soon as they can 

count 16 stars they begin the marriage ceremony. 

(iv) Tar solia . — The section of the tribe apparently connect their name with cotton 

thread, as they wrap several skeins of raw thread round the bridegroom and bride 
at the marriage ceremony. 

(37) Tliakaria —Name not explained. They worship the sparrow. 

(38) Yalanka — Worship the sdli tree. 

(39) Vaskala — Worship the bamboo and other trees. 

(40) Yeria — Worship the nim {Melia azadiracAta ) tree. 

(41) Ykagella— Worship the tiger. 
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Endogamons. 


Exogamous . 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF VINDHYAN BIIILS. 


Section. Badi. 

' (1) Bamnia. 

(3) Daoria. 

(3) Budod. 

(4) Sidiuia. 

(5) Mori, 

(6) Molmia. 

(7) Baradia. 

(8) Cliukan. 

(9) Bliabra. 

1 (10) Kadasia. 

(11) Dliedia, 

(13) MasKala. 

(13) Ajnaria. 

(14) Raoclia. 

(15) Babria. 

(16) Saslia. 

(17) Kikdia. 


Section. Badi. 

(18) Piplia. 

(19) Setia, 

(30) Bliayadia. 

(31) Ganawa. 

(33) liharada. 

(33) Mawi, 

(34) Makodia. 

(35) Ajraonia. 

(36) Deoradia. 

(37) Retla, 

(38) Gutliria. 

(39) Dasimia. 

(30) Rikria. 

(31) Lakbma. 
(33) Makdia. 

(33) Maodia. 

(34) Sakuia. 


Section. Badi. 

(35) Singadia. 

(36) BUuria. 

(37) Pacbava. 

(38) Bihval. 

(39) Siplia. 

(40) Minawa. 

(41) Dodwa. 

(43) Gamia. 

(43) Dasnia. 

(44) Dlianak. 

(45) Kiradia, 

(46) Jamra. 

(47) Parraap. 
(4S) Baria. 

(49) Masania. 

(50) Paranda. 

(51) Bangi. 


Section. Cbho. 

(1) Bamnia. 
(3) Awaya. 

(3) Meliba. 

(4) Kanasia. 

(5) Raoclia. 

(6) Cliongad. 

(7) Dodwa. 

(8) Budod. 
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4. Of the Dr.iviriiiin Tract. 


KHANGAK. 




ar 


though 
any rate insignificant 
Of these divi sions the 
looked on as jungle 


[ Captain C. E. LrjAni).'] 

The Khangar as found in Bundelkhand gives us an example of the ev !„+■ ^ , 

oi a tribe, one poition being still to a great measure ma primitive state, ,, „ .* , 611111 

, t i -is i -,i • xi • i p rj* i • m 2T7 ^vluie the other section tion 

has been admitted within the circle oi Hinduism. the Khangars ^ 1>r)l?nT A i >i 

original habitants and rulers of a large part of Bundelkhand he for"-’ V-.* i e 

country. They were apparently of Draynhan ,tock. As wely them now ttev are divided 

into three large endogamous groups, Kaj- Khangars, “ Ar,^ ,* i « D&anvt* ” 

there is some doubt, however, as to the last group. an£ are ^ 3 

locally. Each of these is again sub-divided into ejocramou" jj v j s j ou= . 

first is now a caste proper, though not a higl- 011e> t l ie ot 

tribes or at best but on the fringe of the t£ ste system. 

There is the usual tradition to acco S ^ f or the rise of Raj- Khangars. It runs briefly thus TradlHnn 
A Khangar chief ruled at kurar now ln the Orchha State. The Bundeias had begun to enter 
the country and a Bundela noble.;f as living at the KJningar court. He had a beautiful daughter 
with whom the Khangar chie* s sou £dl in love . The Bundela hesitated to allow a marna^e, 
and said a consultation caste fellows was necessary. He went off and on returning . 

said the marriage £nght take place, but that both sides must first of all dine together. The 
feast was attended by a large number of Rajputs who, when the Khangars were stupefied with 
drink, set-^p^ them and proceeded to kill them to the last human being. One woman, however, 

was near her confinement, escaped and hid in a grave of kasarn trees. A Brahman of 
thSriandal caste interceded for her. and her life was spared on the condition that should a son 
i>e K>rn he would enter the Bundela chief's service and become his shoe-bearer. A son was 
bori and entered the chief's service and he and his descendants took and have since borne the 
preix of “ Raj." 

Later on an illegitimate daughter was bom of this same woman ; she was named Arakh 
and her descendants are so called. They took a lower social position and returned to their 
owi; jungles. 

The Raj-K hangars, it will be seen, have become far more Hinduised than the rest of the Hinduieed 
caste. This section is occupied in agriculture, they are enlisted as sepoys and they have Khangars. 
entirely abandoned predatory habits. Widow-marriage though not absolutely unknown 
amVmg them is considered as degrading and is very seldom practised. They abstain from wine, 
employ Brahmans in all ceremonies, they thatch the J I arte a or shed used at marriages with 
Jamfyn leaves, and they bore the noses of their women for the nose-ring. 

'he Arakhs, on the other hand, 'engage chiefly in hunting, and are not allowed to he sepoys. 
Widoly-marriage is the rule among them. They drink wine freely in public, never employ 
BrahnVans, thatch the Manca with Kans grass and do not bore their v omen's noses. They 
are wety-b n0 wn as thieves. Their worship is chiefly that of the snake, whom they call Kartell 
Deo, wL\dle the Raj-Khangars worship Hindu Gods. 

The> re does not seem to be any trace of hypergamy among them as yet, though one 
might haye expected to see it in the upper group, perhaps their exogacnous sub-divisions have 
not as yet >heen in existence long enough. 

The %% am k section are not very numerous and are in habits akin to the Arakhs , but are 
said to keep pigs, and the other two groups often disclaim connection with them. There 
appears to he no sort of doubt as to the blood connection between the two first groups, who 
admit it readily. 

The children of both Raj-Khangars and Arakhs are always called after the father's sept, 
and on marrying, the woman adopts the husband's sept name as hers. The tottmism exhibited 
by the septs is shown in the scheme. 

We see that the Raj-Khangars have apparently kept their old sept names while becoming 
Hindus. 1 hey are an example of the 4th class of conversion as given by Mr. Risley. We 
have here a w^hole section of a tribe converted to Hinduism without abandoning the tribal 
name and retaining its totemistic exogamous subdivisions It will be interesting to see if in 
10 or perhaps better 20 years this tribe will have forgotten its totems and taken to more high- 
sounding designations, their Hindu customs being more and more rigid, and hypergamy intro- 
duced. The Arakh too, may be, will have risen in the social scale. 




INTERNAL STRUCTURE OE THE K. HANGARS OF BUNDELRHAND. 


raj-khangars. 


\ 


[Main divisions — Raj-KJtangars, Arakh .] 


Exogam 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(U 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 
( 10 ) 

(ID 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


JSi- 


ous septa .« jj eTere tEe Bel (JEgle marmelos.) tree, which they never cut or injure, 
Btl-gOtia.V g evere the Bela plant and never cut it, etc. 

Bm-ffOtia.-NT Ho ld the Samad tree sacred. 

Sailia(l-aOtl^.-\, p e descended from, and be worshippers of, the sun. 

Sliraj.— vio esS i\ ^ iguana (Gtiae). which they never injure. 

Guae.- Called after \T t and uever destroy aDy snake . 

Naff. Re\eie t e ghora). Never mount one and will not allow them 

Glilir— Revere the horse > 2» g 

to be used in marriage proce^-^^ 

Hathi. — Revere the elephant. 

Mam.-TWUga'tor^ tSotem. SpTc^ »cts of worship are paid to it at wed- 

Cliamiail- t ffliae.— Another species-of iguana. T£ e J^ e "* injure it. 

KusaS -Revere the Kusam ( Schheichera trijuga) trt® ^nd never use clothes dyed in 

\ j m — Revere the Btm (Melia azadiTaoJita) tree and never use * ® fruit or c 

Karil. — Revere the Karil tree 

Clianwar, — Have rice as a totem. Never eat it. 

Haldi — Revere the turmeric and never use its dye, etc. 

Bliarat. j Q^in 0 f name not known. 

Bat.— - ) 

ARAKH. 


Exogamous septs : — , 

(1) lallhei' Gotia. — Abstain from touching the Lahera tree, which is their totem. 

(2) En t.— AW, a brick. Never use bricks, all their houses are made with plain wattle a n( i 

mud. : 

(3) Ilatlii. —Revere the elephant. i 

(4) Gan. — Cow is worshipped. 

(5) Pahan — Not known. 

(d) Chanda II. Worship the CJtandan ( bantalum album) tree and never harm it. 

(7) Chamvar. — Chantcar, rice. They never eat rice or touch it. 

(8) Ghora. — Revere the horse. _ / 

(9) Sandal.— This is Eponymous, the sept being called after the Sandilya Brahman 

saved the woman (vide tradition of Raj-Khangars in text). It will be Dpted/^t 
Sandal-?Otia occurs only among the jungly section of the tribe. j 
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5. Of the Aryo-Dra vidian Tract. 


CHAMAR. 


[ 7F. Crooks I.C.S . ] 


1. The caste of curriers, tanners, and day-labourers found throughout Upper India. Origin. 
Their name is derived from the Sanskrit charma-kara . a (i worker in leather.” Tradi- 
tionally the Chamar is the offspring of a Chandala woman by a man of the fisherman 
caste. The Karavara of Manu, u who cuts leather,” is descended from a Nishada father and 
Vaideha mother. The Nishada, again, is said to be the child of a Brahman and a Sudra woman, 
and the Yaideha of a Vaisya father and a Brahman mother. On this Mr. Sherring remarks : — 

“ If the workers in leather of the present day are lineal descendants of the workers in leather 
in Manu's time, the Chamars may fairly consider themselves as of no mean degree and may 
hold up their heads boldly in the presence of the higher castes.” Mr. Sherring appears to 
have been impressed with the high-bred appearance of some Chamars. This may, perhaps, 
be to some extent accounted for by liaisons with some of the higher castes ; but most observers 
will agree that Mr. Risley is right in his opinion, that “ the average Chamar is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in point of features, statuie, or complexion from the members of those non- 
Aryan races from whose ranks we should primd facie expect the profession of leather-dressers 
to be recruited.” Mr. Nesfield believes the Chamar to have sprung out of several different 
tribes, like the Dom, Kanjar, Habura, Chero, etc., the last remains of which are still outside 
the pale of Hindu society. “ Originally he seems to have been an impressed labourer ( hegar ) 
who was made to hold the plough for his master, and received in return space to build his 
mud hut near the village, a fixed allowance of grain for every working day, the free use of 
wood and grass on the village lands, and the skins and bodies of the animals that died. This 
is very much the status of the Chamar at the present day. He is still the field slave, the grass- 
cutter and the carrion-eater of the Indian village.” But it is, perhaps, at present, until the 
existing evidence from anthropometry is largely increased, premature to express a decided opinion 
of the^r origin further than this, that the tribe is in all probability occupational, and largely 
recruited from non-Aryan elements. Among all the Indo-Aryan races the use of bides for 
clothing prevailed in primitive times. The Vishnu Furana enjoins all who wish to protect their 
persons^ never to be without leather shoes; and Manu warns the Brahmans never to use shoes 
that have been worn by another. Jn the Ramayana, Bharata places on the vacant throne 
of Ajudhya a pair of Rama's slippers,* and worships them during his exile. The Charmal 
of Pliny's list have been identified with the inhabitants of Charma Man dala, a district of the 
West, mentioned in the Mahabharat, and also in the Vishnu Purana under the title of Charma- 


Khanda. . . . 

2. One curious legend of the origin of the tribe has been referred to m connection with Traditions 

the Agarwala Banyas : — of origm - 

Once upon a time a certain Raja had two daughters, Chamu and Bamu. These married, 
and each gave birth to a son who was a prodigy of strength ( pahlicdn ). An elephant 
happened to die in the Raja’s palace, and being unwilling that it should be cut up, he searched 
for a man strong’ enough to take it out whole and bury it. Chamu undertook and performed 
the task. Bamu pronounced him an outeaste ; so the Banyas are sprung from Bamu, and the 
Chamars from Chamu. Another legend tells how five Brahman brothers were passing along 
together. They saw a carcass of a cow lying on the way. Four of them turned aside ; 
but the fifth removed the dead body. His brethren excommunicated him, and since then it has 
been the business of his descendants to remove the carcasses of cattle. Another tradition 
makes them out to be the descendants of Nona or Lona Chamarin, who is a deified witch much 
dreaded in the eastern part of the Province. Her legend tells how Dhanwantari, the phy- 
sician of the gods, was bitten by Takshaka, the king of the snakes, and knowing that death 
approached, he ordered his son to cook and eat his body after his death, so that they might 
thereby inherit his skill in medicine. They accordingly cooked his body in a cauldron, and 
were about to eat it, when Takstaka appeared "to them in the form of a Brahman, and warned 
them against this act of cannibalism. So they let the cauldron float down the Ganges, and as it 

floated down, Lona, the Chamarin, who was washing on the bank of the river, not knowing 

that the vessel contained human flesh, took it out and partook of the ghastly food. She at 
once obtained power to cure diseases, and especially snake-bite. One day all the women were 
transplanting rice, and it was found that Lona could do as much work as all her companions 
put together. So they watched her, and when she thought she was alone she stripped off 
all her clothes (nudity being an essential element in all magic), muttered some spells, and 
throwing the plants into the air they all settled down m their proper places. Finding she 
was observed, she tried to escape, and as she ran the earth opened, and all the water of the rice 
fields followed her, and thus was formed the channel of the Loni river in the Unao District. 

3 . The Census Returns show eleven hundred and fifty-six sub-divisions of Chamars ; Inter- 

of these the most important locally are : — ^ national 

Saharanpur.— Ajmar, Baliyan, Dharaun, Mochi, Sagahiya, birswal. 


structure. 


* But they were made of wood and called paduha. (B. A. G.) 
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Bulandsliakr. — Bharwariya, Chandauliva or Chandauriya, Lfilman. 

Aligarh. — Chandauliya, Harphor, Kathiyara, Moclii, Ojha. 

Mathura.— Chaurariya, Kulam, Tim»ar. 

Miliupuri, — Loniyan, Pajkasiya, Suji. 

Etawah. — Amrutiya, Bisaili, Nakchhikna. 

Etah, — Nagar, Nunera. 

Bareilly, — Bardwari, Bhusiya, Chandanliya, Nona. 

Bijnor. — Sakt. 

Biulauu. — Baharwar, Chauhan, Kokapasi, Uriya. 

Moradabad. — Bnayar, Ratuauandi. 

Cawnpur. — Gangapari, Rangiya. 

latehpur, — Desi, D human, Domar, Pan war, Rangiya, Turkatwa. 

Bail da, — Barjatwa, Dhainan* Dhundhiya, Dhindhor, Janwar. 

Rangiya, — Seth, Sorahiya, Ujjain. 

Hamirpnr. — Dhindkor, Rangiya, Umre, 

Allahabad. — Autarbedi, Chand Rae, Ghatiya, Kahar, Turkiya. 

Lalitpur, — Bhadauriya. 

Bena res. — D huriya . 

Mirjapur, — Turkiya. 

Jaunpur. — Banaudhiya, Turkiya. 

Ghazipnr. — Kanaujiya. 

Ballia. — Kanaujiya. 

Gorakhpur. — Bamhaniya, Belbheriya, Birhariya, Dakkhinaha. 

Desi.— Ghorcharha, Ghosiya, Kanaujiya, Moliahar, Rajkumari, Sarwariva, Siudas 
Tatwa, Uttar aha. 

Basti. — Birhariya, Chhagoriya. Ckamarmangta. 

Dakkhinaha. — Desi, Mohahar, Sarwariya, Tanbuua, Uttaraha. 

Azamgarh. — Gual, Kanaujiya. 

Lucknow, — Chauhan, Dnsadh. 
llnao. — Chauhan. 

Rae Bareli.— Chandel, Dhaman, Dhundar, Dhuriya, Ghor-Charha, Gorait, Harphar, 
Khalkatiya, Kulha, Nona, Tanbuna. 

Sitapur, — Chauhan, Paehhwahan. 

Sultaiipur, — Banaudhiya Dhaman, Nona, Tanbuna. 

Partabgarli.— Banaudhiya, Chandal, Dhaman, Dhingariya, Jogeya, Nona, Surahiya, 
Tanbuna, Turkiya. 

Baralmilki. — Jogiya, Paehhwahan. 


4. In the detailed lists we find the Chamars of the province classified into sixteen main 
sub-castes. Aharwar (principally found in the Allahabad Division), Chamar (chiefly in 
Meerut) ; Chamkatiyas (mostly in Bareilly) ; Dhusiyas (in Meerut and Benares) ; Dohars (in 
Agra,^ Rohilkhand, Allahabad. Lucknow) ; Gole (in Etawah) ; Jaiswaras (strongest in Benares 
Allahabad, Gorakhpur, and Faizabad) ; Jatwas (in Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand) ; Koris (in 
Faizabad and Gorakhpur) ; Korchamras (in Lucknow) ; Kurils (in Lucknow and Allahabad) • 
Nigoti (a small sub-caste chiefly in Manipur) ; Patthnrgotis (in Agra) ; Purabiyas (in Lucknow 
and Faizabad) ; Raedasis (tolerably evenly distributed throughout "the province), and Sakarwars 
( in Agra and Allahabad) . But there is hardly a district which does not possess, or pretend 
to possess, the sevenfold division which is so characteristic of castes of this social standing 
Thus, 111 Ballia, we find Dhusiyas, Jaiswaras, Kanaujiyas. Jhoghivas, Jatuas, Chamartantoes, and 
Nonas; m Agra, Mathunya, Jadua, Domara, Sakarwar, Batariya, Guliya, and Chandauriya 
borne ot these sub-castes are of local origin, some are occupational, and some take their name 
from their eponymous founder. Thus the Aharwar are connected with the old town of Ahar in 
the Bulandshakr District, or with the Ahar tribe; the Chamkatiyas take their name from their 
trade ot cutting hides ( chan k itna). lhis suh-ea-te claims to have produced the saints Rae 
Das and Lona Chamarin. The Jatua or Jatiya have, it is said, seme unexplained connection 
with the tube of Jats l he Kaivan is also a sub-easte of the Bohras, and is said to be derived 
from their habit of always saying halia, “ what ?” “when?” The Jaiswaras trace their origin 
to the old town of Jais, though some have a ridiculous storv that it is a corruption of Jinswar 
m the sense that they are agriculturists and grow various crops < jins). The Kali, or Kori a 
term usually applied to the Hindu weaver, as contrasted with the Julaha or Muhammadan 
weaver are connected by some with the Kols ; by others with the Sanskrit Kaulika, in the 
sense of ancestral or a “ weaver/’ They say themselves that they take their name from 
their custom of wearing unbleached {Ur a) clothes. The Jhusiya, and also perhaps the 
Dhu'iyas, have t.aditions connecting them with the old town of Jhusi, near Allahabad There 
are, again the Azamgarhiya of Azamgarh ; the Jatlot of Rohilkhand, who, like the Jatiya say 
they are kinsfolk of the Jats ; the Sakanvar connect themselves with Fatehpur Sikri fin the 
Central Duab are the Saksena, who say they come from Sankisa, and the Chanderiya from 

of tl^Dl II T tlie . JaisW: \ ra > Jhusiya, Kanaujiya, Kurla, Dusadhu, kinsmen 

of the DlrasSdha, the Kori the ^Iangta or “beggars/' the Dolidhauwa or “palanquin-carriers » 
t le Azamgarhiya. and the Banaudhiya, who are residents of Banaudha,— a term which 
includes the western parts ot Jaunpur, .Azamgarh, and Benares, and the south of Oudh To 
these Mi. Shernng adds In Benares the Rangua (ran 9> “colour 'j who are dyers- the 
r cutters, (hntna) ofleather; and the Tantoa, who manufacture strips o^ ^trin^s 

Ar urnown f.it.nf: A/wAyclmr. 4-^ ^ *, _ \r^ U1 cniltrs 


Katua or ‘ 


of leather known as tant. According to the same authority some of these sub-Lstes^e 
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differentiated by function. Thus, many of the Jaiswara are servants; the Dhusiya or Jhusiya, 
who trace their origin to Sayyidpur, iu Ghazipur, are shoe-makers and harness* makers ; the 
Kori, weavers, grooms, and field labourers; the Kuril, workers in leather ; and the Jatua or 
Jatiya, labourers. The Jaiswaras will not carry burdens on their shoulders, but on their heads, 
and are liable to excommunication if they violate this rale. They supply m«>st of our syces, 
and are liable to be expelled if they tie up a dog with a halter, which they worship. Anyone 
who offends in this way is fined five rupees and a dinner to the brethren. The Mangatiyas or 
Man gt as live on alms, which they take only from the Jaiswars. In Mirzapur they describe 
these functions somewhat differently. There the Jaiswaras make shoes and work as day- 
labourers; the Jhusiyas are labourers and keep pigs, which is also the occupation of the 
Dusadhu ; the Koris make shoes and weave cloth; the Dolidhauwas cany palanquins ; the 
Azamgarhiyas are menial servants of Europeans, and tend swine ; the Banaudhivas tend 
swine and are day-labourers. There is, again, another local division of the Eastern Chamars into 
Uttarahas or “ Northerners/' Dakkinahas or u Southerners /' 7 who live respectively north and 
south of the river Sarju, and do not intermarry. The Chandaur or Chandauriya, of the 
Central Duab, claim to be descended from Ckanura, the famous wrestler of Kansa, who w*as 
killed by Krishna. 

5. These sub-castes are now all, or practically all, endogamous ; but there seems reason for Rules of 
believing that this fission into endogamous groups may be comparatively recent. Thus there exogamy, 
seems no reason to doubt that iu the east of the Province the Dhusiya and Kanaujiya inter- 
marry. The rule of exogamy within the sub-caste seems to vary. Those who are more advanced 

say that marriage is prohibited within seven degrees in the descending line. Others say 
that they do not intermarry as long as any previous relationship between the parties is 
known or ascertainable. In Ballia, a careful observer states that they do not marry in a family 
from which their mother, grandmother, or great grandmother has come ; nor do they marry 
in the family of their parent's sister. A man may marry two sisters, but not a daughter of a 
brotker-in-law r . The descendants of one common stock are called day ail, and among them 
marriage is prohibited. Besides, this occupation plays a very important part in marriage 
alliances : thus, those who remove manure or night-soil cannot intermarry with those who prac- 
tise the cleanlier duty of horse-keeping. As a rule they marry locally within their own 
neighbourhood, if a suitable match can be so arranged. If a Ckamar entice away the w ife of 
a clansman, in addition to the punishment inflicted by the tribal council, he is obliged to repay 
her marriage expenses. If a girl is detected in an intrigue with a caste-fellow, her parents are 
fined one and-a-quarter rupees, and in Mirzapur the same is the punishment inflicted on a man 
w T ho marries again while his first wife is alive. In fact, polygamy is discouraged unless the 
first wife be barren, w T ken a second marriage will usually be sanctioned by the council. Among 
Chamars in particular it seems to be believed that rival w r ives do not get on together ; and 
this sort of quarrelling has the special name sautya da A — “the ill-will between the co- wives." 

Other sayings to the same purport are iC Keith hi saut bhi buri keti hai” . — “Even a co-wife of 
w r ood is an evii" ; and wdien one wife is being carried to the burning- ground, the other says : — 

“ Mor jiya na patience ; saut ha pair hilta juice. ” — “ I cannot believe that she is dead ; I am sure 
her legs are shaking still." In Ballia it is said that if a Ckamar marries a second time, the first 
wife usually leaves him, and that her desertion for this reason is recognised as according to 
tribal custom. 

6. Chamars have a particularly well -organised and influential tribal council or panchayaf. Tribal 
The head of every family is supposed to be a member of th q panchdyat, and nearly every village council 
has a headman ( pradhdn, jarnaddr ). In large towns there is often more than one headman. In 

small matters the village council is competent to decide ; but for the settlement of w~ eight ier 
questions the councils of several villages assemble under their owui headman, and then a general 
meeting is formed. Custom varies as to whether the headman is a permanent official or not. 

The most usual rule is that, if the son of the late headman is competent, he is generally ap- 
pointed ; if he be found guilty of misconduct, the headman is as liable as any of the members to 
fine and excommunication. The cases which come before the council may be classified as [a) 
cases of illicit sexual relations or violation of tribal rules concerning food, etc. ; {b) matrimonial 
disputes ; (c) petty quarrels, which would not come under the cognizance of a Court ; (d) 
disputes about small money transactions ; ( e ) cases in connection with jajmani : this last is 
very common. Every Chamar family has assigned to it a ceitain number of families of higher 
caste, which are known as its jay man (Sans. Yajamdna), for which its members perform the 
duties of cutting the cord at births, playing the drum at marriages and other festive occasions, 
removing and disposing of the carcasses of dead cattle, and in return for these services they 
receive money fees, cooked food, and sometimes grain, flour, etc. In return they sometimes supply 
shoes at marriages, a certain number of shoes annually in proportion to the hides they receive, 
and also do repairs to leather articles such as well buckets used in cultivation- These rights 
are very jealously watched, and any interference with the recognised constituents of a family 
is strongly resented and brought before the tribal council. These orders of the council in the 
way of fine or entertainment of the clansmen are enforced under penalty of excommunication, 
of which the most serious result is that, until the ban is removed, all marriage alliances with 
the family of the offender are barred, and if anyone marries a member of such a family, he 
at once becomes liable to the same punishment as that which they are undergoing. Every 
council has a mace-bearer {'hharidar), who goes round and calls the members to the meetings, 
and he is allowed a small money fee for this service. The amount of fine varies from one to 
five rupees, and it is very seldom that the process of excommunication has to be used to enforce 
payment. If a person think fit to lay a charge before the council he has to pay a fee of one 
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ond-a-quarter rupees to the chairman, who will not take up the case until the fee is paid. 
This money, which to the east of the Province is known as nalhan&i or lehri , is spent in 
purchasing spirits for the refreshment of the members. 

7. Chamars show an increasing tendency to the adoption of infant -marriage. The usual 
age to the east of the Province is between four and eight, and it is not uncommon in Ballia 
for little girls of three to be married. It is very seldom that a girl remains unmarried after 
the age of eight. There are no regular marriage brokers employed ; the negotiations are con- 
ducted by a member of the family who is known as agua . As among other Hindu castes, marriage 
is looked up>n as a sacrament, and not based on contract. It is complete and binding once the 
prescribed ceremonies are g one through, and its validity does not depend on the express or implied 
consent of the parties. But no marriage is carried out without the consent of all the relations, 
even those who are distant, and the descent an 1 family connections of both bride and bridegroom 
are carefully enquired into before the engagement is made. In Mirzapur the bride -price pay- 
able to her relations is two rupees and five seers of coarse sugar. In Ballia they deny that 
there is a bride-price ; but it is admitted that, if the parents of the bride are very poor, the 
father of the bridegroom may give as much as four rupees to defray the marriage expenses. 
As has been said, both bride and bridegroom are carefully examined as to whether they are 
free from any physical defect, and, as a general rule, if such be subsequently ascertained, it 
would not be a valid ground for annulling the marriage. If the husband become a lunatic 
after marriage, the wife in Ballia would not be entitled to leave him, provided his relations 
continued to support her ; and in the same way the husband of a mad wife is held bound 
to support her. Impotence or such mutilation as renders sexual intercourse impossible 
is valid ground for dissolving the marriage. But, as a matter of fact, impotency, proved to 
the satisfaction of the council, is the only valid reason for a wife abandoning her husband. 
Divorce in the strict sense of the term is unkown; but a husband may turn his wife out of 
the house for proved infidelity, while she cannot leave him even if he be unfaithful to her, 
provided he gives her food and clothes. A woman, whose expulsion has been recognised by 
the council, can remarry by the sagdi or kardo form. The offspring of such informal marriages 
rank equally for purposes of inheritance with those of regularly-married virgin brides. As regards 
the offspring of illicit connections they follow the caste and tribe of the father unless the 
mother was a Musalman, or of some tribe lower than a Chamar in the social scale. Such people 
are known by the name of Surat wal or Suratwala. When a Chamar takes a woman from a 
caste superior to his own, their children will be recognised as members of the caste ; but if she 
be inferior to him, their children are considered illegitimate, and will not inherit. This is 
always the case when the woman is a Bhangi, Dom, Dhobi, Kunchbandhua, or Musahar. 

The child of a Chamar at Ballia by a Dusadh woman is known as Chamar Dusadha, and 
this is the only case in which a similar fusion of castes is known to have been recognised. The 
importance of such facts in connection with the problem of the origin of the mixed castes is 
obvious. 

8. Widow-marriage is, as has been said, fully recognised; but among Chamars who have, 
like those at Cawnpore, risen in the world, there seems a tendency to prohibit it. The levirate 
is recognised, but the widow can live only with the younger brother of her late husband. If 
the widow be young, aud her younger brother-in-law of a suitable age, they usually arrange to 
live together ; if this cannot be arranged, she usually marries some widower of the tribe by 
the sagdi or kardo form. In this case the brother and father of her late husband have a right 
to the custody of the children of the first marriage : this rule is relaxed in the case of a baby, 
which accompanies its mother. In some cases the widow is allowed to take with her to her 
new home all the children of the first marriage. Any dispute as to matters of this sort is 
settled by the tribal council. If a widow marry an outsider, she loses all claim to the estate of 
her first husband, and so do any childien she takes with her to the house of her new husband. 

In such cases the property passes to the brothers of her first husband. If, on the contrary, 
she marry her husband's brother, she or her husband will inherit only if there was no male 
heir by the first marriage. At the same time, though Chamars are quite ready to lay down 
definite rules on this subject, the tribal custom does not appear to be quite settled, and when 
there are in the case of the levirate or widow-marriage two families, the matter is usually left 
to the council, who make a partition. 

9. Among some branches of the tribe, as, for instance, at Sultanpur, when the first 
pregnancy of a wife is announced, a ceremony known as sathdi is performed, which con- 
sists of the distribution of cakes (fmri) to the clansmen at their houses. But as Chamars are 
particularly exposed to fear of witchcraft and diabolical agency generally, careful precau- 
tions are taken to guard the woman from evil. To the east of the Province promises of offerings 
are made to Vindhybasini Devi of Bindhachal, Banru Bir, Birtiya, and to the sainted dead 
of the family if they vouchsafe an easy delivery. Thorny branches of the lei tree 
( Aegle marmelos ) are hung at the door of the delivery room to intercept evil spirits, who 
are also scared away by the smoke from an old shoe, which is burnt for the purpose. The 
woman sits on her heels during accouchement, and is supported by her female relatives. She 
is attended by a woman of the caste for six or twelve days, which is the period for impurity. 
When it is announced that the child is a boy, the women sing the sohar or song of rejoicin 0 *. 
Much of this consists of the invocation of Mata , the goddess of small-pox. After the cord 
is cut, if the child be a boy, the mother is bathed in «arm water; if a girl, she gets a cold 
bath. After the mother and baby are bathed, she gets a meal consisting of molasses, turmeric 
and oil, aud after twelve hours she is given halwa s^veetmeat. Next day she gets her ordinary 
food. All through the period of impurity the singing of the so Aar is repeated. ^ At the door of 



the delivery* room (sauri; Sans, sutaka) a tire is kept constantly burnings and into it some 
ajtoain ( lingu'ticum ajowan) is occasionally thrown. At least for the first six days a light is 
kept constantly burning. On the night of the sixth day the women sit up all night and wor- 
ship Shashti or Chhathi, the goddess of the sixth, with an offering of cakes made of barley-flour 
and rice boiled with sugar. These are presented in a leaf platter (dauna), and then eaten by 
the members of the household. An iron cutting-instrument is also kept near the mother and 
child during the period of pollution. If the child be a boy the father is expected to enter- 
tain his frieuds, which is usually done on the twelfth day. 

On that day the parents or brothers of the mother — if they can afford it — send her a coat and 
cap made of red cloth for the baby, and a yellow loin-cloth for the mother. This present is 
sometimes accompanied by a special sort of sweetmeat known as suthaura [sonfh 3 dry ginger), 
made of sugar, ginger, and other spices; sometimes with the suthaura is sent some candle 
(achhirdni). There is no distinct trace of the couvade, except that the husband has to take 
the first snp of the cleaning draught given to the mother, and that he does not shave for six 
days affer his wife's delivery. There are no special ceremonies in connection with twins, but 
they are considered inauspicious. If during the pregnancy of a woman an eclipse happen to 
occur, she is made to sit quiet while it lasts with a stone pestle in her hand, and is not allowed 
to move or touch any cutting instrument. If she move, it is believed that her child will be 
deformed, and if she touch a cutting implement, that, it will he born mutilated. The child is 
named by the seuior member of the family. On the fourth or fifth day after the mother 
rejoins her family, the child's head is shaved (munran), and when about six months old, it is fed 
for the first time on grain ( annaprdsan ) ; it is at this time that it is usually named. At 
the age of five or seven its ears are bored ( kanchhedan ), and this constitutes the initiation : after 
this the child must conform to the rules of the tribe regarding food. 

10. When it is proposed to adopt a boy, the clansmen are invited, and in their presence Adoption, 
the parents make over the boy to the adopter with these words , — cc You were my son by a deed 

of evil (j zap) ; now you are the son of so-and-so by a virtuous act ( dharm ).'* As the boy 
is accepted, the members of the caste sprinkle rice over him and the adopter gives a feast. 

11. The customs of betrothal vary somewhat in different places. Thus, in Mirzapur, Betrothal, 
when a marriage if proposed, the bridegroom's father with his uncle and other near relations 

visit the bride. She is carefully examined to make sure that she has no physical defect, and, 
if approved, the boy's father gives her a rupee, and some coarse sugar is distributed. Then 
her father entertains the party. Next follows the regular betrothal [barrekhi)* This generally 
takes place at the village liquor shop, where the two fathers exchange platters [dauna) full of 
liquor five times, and at the last turn the bride's father puts a rupee into the cup of his rela- 
tion-to-be. Liquor is served round, two-thirds of the cost of which is paid by the father of 
the boy) and one-third by the father of the girl. On this day the date of the wedding is 
fixed by the Pandit. In Ballia, on the contrary, the parents and relations of the girl go to 
the boy's house and present him with a rupee and loin-cloth. This is known as paupuja, 
or i( the worshipping of the feet " of the bridegroom. 

When these presents are received in the presence of the members of the caste, the engage- 
ment is complete. 

12. Marriage is of two kinds — the shadi, charh , charhaua, which is the respectable Marriage 
form, and the dola , used by poor people. In Mirzapur the wedding invitation is distributed ritual, 
by the father’s sister's husband of the boy. I he marriage pavilion ( mdnro ) is then erected. In 

the Gangetic valley it consists of four bamboos ; Chamars above the hills make it of nine poles 
of the siddh tree ( Hardwickia binata) in obvious imitation of the Dravidian races by whom 
they are surrounded. On this day the Pandit ties round the wrist of the bride an amulet 
formed of mango leaves and thread. The next day is devoted to feeding the clansmen, and 
cakes of various kinds are offered to the sainted dead. Then follows the malmangara ceremony. 

Then as the procession starts, the bridgroom's mother does the wave ceremony ( parachhan ) to 
keep off evil spirits. With the same object the bride's mother puts some lamp-black on the bride's 
eyelids, and hangs a necklace of beads round her neck. At the same time, as an assertion or 
acknowledgment of maternity, she offers the girl her breast. The bridegroom's father is expected 
to take with the procession five ankle rings [mathiya) for the bride. The marriage is then per- 
formed by making the pair revolve five times round the ploughbeam (harts), which is fixed in 
the centre of the pavilion. There also is erected a rough wooden representation of a flock of 
parrots [suga) sitting on a tree. When the marriage is over all present scramble for the wooden 
parrots ; but the pole on which they were hung is carefully kept for a year. During the mar- 
riage, a special dance known as the natua nach ) is performed by members of the tribe, some of 
whom dress in women's clothes. Chamars can give no explanation of this practice, which may 
possibly be a symbolical ceremony done with the hope that the first child may be a boy, as the 
Argive brides used to wear false beards when they slept with their husbands.* It is specially 
to be noticed that Brahmans are not employed in the marriage ceremony. The whole business 
is done by the uncle and brother-in-law ( phupha , bahnoi) of the bridegroom. Before they 
leave the pavilion a goat or ram is sacrificed to Paramesarl Devi, and the flesh is cooked at the 
marriage feast. The marriage ends with a general carouse at the nearest liquor shop. 

13. The dola marriage is done in quite a different way. The following is the ritual at 
Ballia. The friends and relations are invited to attend at the bridegroom's house, and they 
are supplied with a meal known as kelewa , which ordinarily consists of rice and pulse or 
parched grain [satin) or wheat cakes. The men then proceed to the bride's house and halt 


• Frazer, Totemiam, 79 : Folklore, II, 181. 
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about a mile off to take refreshment. The boy’s father subscribes twelve pice and the others 
two pice each with which liquor is purchased. The sum given by the boy’s father is known 
as bat sari or nis'tri , and that contributed by his friends hehri. After drinking they go to 
the bride’s house, which they reach usually about sunset. There the guardian of the boy 
pays twenty-four pice, known as neg, to the father of the bride, who supplements it with 
sufficient to provide another drink for the party. Then they are all fed, and next morning 
they go away with the bride. The boy’s guardian presents tw'o sheets (sari), one for the bride 
and one for her mother, and gives a couple of rupees to her father, who in return gives a loin 
cloth [dhoti) and a sort of handkerchief worn over the shoulder [hand haw a r) to the boy, as well 
as a sheet for his mother. The barber, washerman, and village watchman, receive a present 
of two annas each on this occasion. Sometimes the owner of the village charges a rupee as 
mancaehh or waned no (* mu nr a , the nuptial shed), which is paid by the father of the bride- 
groom, and may perhaps be a survival of a commutation of the jus pruna iioetce, but is 
more probably one of the ordinary village dues levied from tenants by the landlord. This, 
however, is not invariably taken, and in return he usually supplies some wood, etc., for the 
wedding. The bride is supplied by her guardian with a sheet .sari), brass bracelets (wdtdii), 
and anklets (pairi), made of bell-metal. Her brother or some other person as her representa- 
tive accompanies her to the hmse of the bridegroom. It is a peculiar custom that on this 
occasion he always walks behind the bride. In the dola £<>rm of marriage the bridegroom 
or his father very seldom goes to the house of the bride. The duty of escorting the biide 
home is left to some relation or clansman. 

14. After the bride has arrived, that very day or very soon after the date of the wedding 
(lagan) is fixed. The family barber takes ten pieces of turmeric, of wffiieh he gives five to the 
bride and five to the bridegroom. With this he brings one and-a-quarter sers of paddy, which 
he divides equally between them. The turmeric is ground into a paste, which is rubbed on the 
foreheads of the pair, and the paddy is parched and made into laicci for use in the ceremony of 
law a parachhana. This part of the ritual is called haldi or kaldidhdn. The next day or a 
day after comes the ceremony of matkor or c< the digging of the earth/’ This commences by 
the bridegroom’s mother worshipping a drum (dhol). if his mother be dead, this is done by 
his aunt or some other elderly female relation. 

Turmeric and rice are ground into a paste (aipan). The woman smears her hand in this 
and applies it to the drum. This is known as thappa lagdna . A leaf of betel, a betel nut, 
and tw r o pice are also placed on the drum, which are the perquisite of the owner. Five marks 
(; tilca ) are then made on the drum with vermilion, and the women form a procession and go 
into a field, led by the drummer playing away vigorously. The senior w*oman then worships 
Dharti Mata or Mother Earth and digs five spadesful of earth, which are brought home and 
placed in the courtyard. In the middle of the yard are placed an earthen pot full of water 
writh its top covered with a mango leaf and an earthen lid. Near it is a ploughbeam (haris) 
and a green bamboo fixed in the earth. The earthen pot is known as leal s a . In the evening 
there is a feast known as mat kora. It may be noticed here that there are in all five marriage 
feasts — the kaldidhdn and matkor a already described and the hyah, marjdcl , and Jcanlcan or biddi. 
From the commencement of the haldi ceremony up to the end of the marriage ceremonies the 
women sing songs both morning and evening. 

15. The actual marriage always takes place at night, Xo Brahman is called in, but the 
village Pandit is consulted as to the auspicious time, and he receives two pice for his trouble. 
For the marriage a square ( chauk ) is marked out in the courtyard with barley-flour, and the 
bride and bridegroom are seated within it, the bridegroom on a stool (pirha) or on a mat made 
of leaves (patal). The service is done by some one in the caste who knows the ritual. He 
begins by the gotra tichchdra or recital of the names of the couple, their fathers, grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers. Then the marriage jar (kalsa) is worshipped, and an offering of 
butter, rice, and barley is made to the fire wTiich is lighted close beside the jar, and a similar 
offering is made to a fire which is lighted in the oratory (deokuri) sacred to the household god. 
The bride’s father then gives her away to the bridegroom (kanydddn). He accepts the gift 
and marks her forehead with a line of vermilion, which is the binding part of the ceremony. 
The ceremonies in the dola and charhana marriage are practically identical. The only differ- 
ence is that in the former the ceremony is performed at the house of the bridegroom ; in the 
latter at that of the bride. 

16. Those who have been initiated into the Siva Narayani or Sri Narayani, Kabirpanthi 
or Ramanandi sects are buried, unless before death they have expressed a wish to be cremated. 
Their corpses are removed to the burial-ground on a gaily decorated bier without any marks 
of mourning and accompanied with shouts of lid) a l Ham! Sat hail — “ The Lord is the 
Lord of Truth.” l Ordinary Chamars are burnt in the usual way. Those who are poor only 
scorch the face of the corpse (muihdg). The ashes, when the body is properly cremated, are 
thrown into some neighbouring stream. The chief mourner, who ha* fired the pyre, on the day 
after the cremation places outside the house an earthen pot full of milk and rice gruel (mdnr) 
with a pitcher of water for the use of the disembodied spirit. On the third day after death 
comes the tirdiri ceremony which consists of the offering of oblations and cakes of barley-flour 
(pinda) to the departed soul. On the tenth day (da sic an), this ceremony is repeated, and the caste- 
men are fed. On that day the person who fired the pyre ( dagiha ) is purified by being shaved. On 
thecleventh the utensils and private pi opeity of the dead man are made over to his sister’s husband 
(hahnoi), w ho nets as the officiant priest — perhaps a survival ol the matiiarchate, In seme places, 
however, and particularly where Chamars are becoming rich nnd influential, the Mahabrahman 
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offers the sacred balls (pinda). When the service isjlone by a member of the tribe he says— 

Ar Ganga, par Ganga ; Bihari ka leta>Rambakh$h ka nati, pindadet j Ganga Mai lujbuji det — 

“ Ganges on this side, Ganges oa that side; the son of Bihari (or whatever his name maybe) the 
grandson of Rambakhdi offers the cakes, but Mother Ganges gives only bubbles in return/’ 

Some plant a few stalks of grass near a tank as an abode for the spirit which wanders about 
until the funeral ceremonies are complete. On this water is poured daily for ten days. Some 
again give a tribal feast on the twelfth, some on the sixteenth day after death. On the anni- 
versary of a death twelve balls are offered, and, if the family can afford it, the clansmen are 
fed. Some, again, after the usual halls and oblations during the fortnight {pitra paksha) sacred 
to the dead, join in removing the corpse and each of the five touches his mouth with a burning 
brand. By tbis procedure none of the live incurs any personal defilement. 

17. Chamars in the main conform to the popular type of village Hinduism. To the east Religion, 
of the Province all, except the richer and more advanced members of the caste, dispense with 
the services of Brahmans, except in so far as they usually consult them about the marriage 
auspices. To the west their marriage ceremonies are performed under the guidance of the low 
Gurra or Chamarwa Brahmans. To the east, as they become rich and influential, they employ 
Sarwariya or Kanaujiya Brahmans of a degraded type. To the west the mourners accompany- 
ing the corpse address the Creator in the words — Tuhi hai j tain ne paida kiya, aur tain ne 
mar liya . “ Thou art He; Thou hast created and then destroyed/ 1 In Rohilkhand their clan 

deities are Bhawani, Jagiswar or “ the lord of the world,’- 7 Kala Deo, Gaja Dewat, Zakir Pir, 
and Nagarsen. In Agra they call themselves of the Gorakhi sect, and worship Devi, Chamara, 
and Kuanwala, “ he of the well/* In Ballia they usually worship a deity whom they call 
Parameswar or “ the Supreme Being/' The godling is supposed to dwell in a mound of earth 
erected in a room of the house. On the day of the Dasahra festival seven wheaten cakes and 
some halwa are offered, and some cloves and cardamoms are ground up and mixed in water, 
which is poured on the ground. This is known as chhak. Sometimes the offering consists of a 
young pig and some spirits. When a person is absent from home, he does not erect any mound 
or oratory (< deokur ) until he returns. In Mirzapur they have a special deity known as Tera 
Devaor “the crooked one; 5 ' they also worship the Vindhyabasini Devi, of Bindkachal ; Banru 
Bir, a demon of whom they know nothing but the name ; Sairi Devi, Birtiya, and the sainted 
dead {purkha log). All these deities are worshipped in times of trouble with the sacrifice of a 
pig, the meat of which is eaten by the worshippers and with a libation of spirits. On the 
Pachainyan festival milk and parched grain are offered at the hole occupied by the domestic 
snake. Those who have no children fast and worship the sun godling, Suraj Narayan, in the 
hope of offspring. Fire and the moon are also occasionally worshipped. To the east their chief 
festivals are the snake feast at the Pachainyan ; the Kajari, which is a sort of saturnalia held 
in the rainy season, when women drink and the rules of modesty are held in abeyance; the Tij, 
on which women fast for the welfare of their husbands and sons, and next day eat cakes 
(puri) ; the Phagrn or Holi. A second wife wears an image representing the deceased, 
known as sirajna , round the neck, and when she puts on fresh clothes or jewelry she touches 
them first with the image as a sign that they have been offered to the spirit of her predecessor. 

If this be not done, it is believed that the offended spirit of the first wife will bring disease or 
death. 

18. But the most remarkable form of worship is that of the deistic revivalist sect of the rp^Q giu- 
Srinarayani or Siunarayani, The founder of this sect was Raedas or Ravidas, who was a disciple narayan 
of Ramanand. Curiously enough in the Dakkhin quite a different legend has been invented and or Srinaii. 
the so-called Rohidas is said to have been born at Chambhargonda now Ahmadnagar, and is yan * sect, 
described as a contemporary of Kabir in the twelfth or thirteenth century. The Northern India 
legend, as recorded in the commentary of Priya Das on the Bhaktmala, tells how a Brahman 
disciple of Ramanand used daily to receive the necessary alms from the houses of five 
Brahmans. This was cooked by his preceptor, and offered to the Creator before being eaten. 

One day as it was raining and the houses of the Brahmans were at a distance, the Brahmachari 
accepted the supplies from a Banya. When Ramanand cooked it, the Divine Light refused 
to accept it, as it was unclean. The preceptor made enquiries and discovered that the Banya 
had money dealings with Chamars and that the food was hence defiled. Ramanand, in his 
displeasure caused his disciple to be reborn in the womb of a Chamarin ; and so it happened. 

When the infant was born, remembering* its past life, it refused to suck from the breast of its 
mother because she was not initiated. Then a voice from Heaven spoke to Ramanand and 
warned him that the punishment he had inflicted on his disciple was disproportionate to his 
offence. He was directed to go to the hut of the Chamar and initiate the whole family. 

He was compelled to obey this order. The child was named by his parents Raedas. When 
he reached the age of 18 he began to worship a clay image of Rama and Janaki. This was 
displeasing to his father, who turned him out of doors. Raedas then set up business as a 
shoemaker and continued his mode of worship. He used to present all wandering ascetics with 
new shoes. One day a saint appeared before him and gave him the philosopher's stone. 

Raedas took no notice of it ; but the Saint touched his shoemaker's knife with it and turned 
it into gold. This had no effect on Raedas, and the saint finally left the stone in the 
thatch of his hut. Returning some time after he found Raedas in poor circumstances, and 
learned to his surprise that he had not used the stone. The saint then promised that before 
morning 5 gold coins would appear in front ol the divine image which Raedas worshipped. 

These he also refused to accept. But he was warned in a dream not to continue to despise 
wealth ; so he converted his shed into a magnificent temple and established regular worship. 

This enraged the Brahmans, who appealed to the Raja in a Sanskrit veise wTtich means. 
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(t Where unholy things are worshipped and holy things are defiled, three things follow— 
Famine, Death, and Fear ” 

19. Raedas was summoned before the Raja and ordered to exhibit his miraculous powers. 
He replied that he could do only one miracle— that the Salagrama or ammonite representing 
Vishnu would at his word leave its place and come down on the palm of his hand. The Raja 
ordered the Brahmans to perform a similar miracle. They failed and Raedas succeeded. This 
miracle so affected the Rani Jhali, whom one version of the legend makes out to have been a 
Princess of Chithor, that she became initiated. On this the Brahmans refused to eat in the 
palace, on the grouud that it had been defiled, and some raw grain was given them which they 
began to cook in the garden. But as they were eating they suddenly saw Raedas sitting 
and eating between two Brahmans. So they fell at his feet, and then he cut his skin and 
showed them under it his Brahmanical cord ; so he was proved to have been a Brahman in his 
former life. 

Sacred 20. The Grantha or Scriptures of the sect are believed to have existed for eleven hundred 

books. and forty-five years, but to have been unintelligible until Si tala, an inspired Sannayasi, translated 
them. The present recension is the work of the Rajput Sivanarayana, of Ghazipur, who 
wrote it about 1735 A.D. The most important of these works are the Gurunyasa and the 
Santa Virasa. The former is compiled from the Puranas, and gives an account of the ten 
Avataras of Vishnu or Narayana in fourteen chapters, of which the first six treat of the author, 
of faith, of the punishment of sinners, of virtue, of a future state and of discipline. The latter 
is a treatise on moral sentiments. The opening lines are, — “The love of God and his 
knowledge are the only true understanding . ” 

21. Siunarayanis have a meeting house known as Dhamghar , or u House of Paradise 
Somaghar, or “ House of meeting/'' and or church, a word derived through the 

Portuguese igreja from the Greek ekklesia . It usually contains pictures of the Saints 
Gorakhnath, Raedas, Kabirdas, Surdas, and others. The scriptures are kept rolled up in cloths 
on a table at the east. They are carefully watched and never given to any one but members 
of their own congregation. They meet here on Friday evenings, and any educated man among 
them reads and expounds passages from the Gurunyasa, The only occasion when the 
Santavirasa is read is at death j it is then recited from the moment of dissolution until the 
corpse is buried. They are not allowed to eat meat or drink spirits before going to the weekly 
service, but this i 3 the only restriction. On the Basant Panchami, or fifty light half of 
Magh, a Halwai is called in, who cooks some halwa sweetmeat (which is known as manbjiog , 
or " food of the mind”) in a large boiler ( karhdo ). This is first offered to Siunarayana before 
the Scriptures of the sect, and until this is done no Chamar is allowed to touch it. The 
explanation of this is that Siunarayana was a Chhatri, and it would be defilement to him if any 
Chamar touched it before dedication. An offering of the same kind is made to Guru 
Nanak by the Sikhs. 

Admit out* 22. The title Bhagat which they take does not imply that they abstain from flesh and 

siders. spirits, but they are monotheists (Sanskrit lhalcta" devoted”). They say that their chief 
conventicle is at a place called Barsari, in the Ghazipur District, about which they repeat 
the verse,— “ As pas Chandrawar men Ghazipur Sarkdr Bindu nirauni karat sab Bagh Rde Ice 
pas” (i In the neighbourhood of Chandrawar, in the Ghazipur District, all meet together and 
discuss the doctrine of Unity. This place is near the Rae's garden." 

23. Persons of any caste may join the Siunarayani sect. When a candidate wishes to 
affiliate himself, they first warn him of the difficulties before him and test him for a few days, 
when, if approved, he is directed to bring a present according to his means to the headman, 
known as Guru or Mahant. The candidate comes before the Guru, who sits with the 
scriptures opposite him, and first makes a sacrifice by burning camphor and dason, or ten kinds 
of perfumes. These are thrown on fire, and the sweet savours which arises is their form of 
worship. Then some camphor is burnt before the scriptures, and all present rub the smoke 
over their faces. The candidate then washes the big toe of the Guru and drinks the water 
( charanamrita ). Next the Gum recites privately into his ear the formula (inantra) of initiation 
which is caref ully concealed from outsiders. After this the initiate distributes sweets to the 
congregation. He is then considered Sant or initiate, and receives a small book which he is 
permitted to study, and which serves as a pass of admission to future meetings. If he loses it 
he has to appear at the next Basant Panchami meeting, and pay two and-a-half rupees for a 
new copy, as well as a fine of five rupees for his negligence. At these meetings there is music 
and singing, men and women sit apart, and after the Mahant has finished his reading, he 
receives the contributions of the faithful. They are not allowed to drink] in the Dhamghar, 
but they may smoke gdnja } bhang , or tobacco there. They never practise exorcisms ( ojhdi) 9 
nor do they get into a state of religious frenzy and deliver oracles. As already stated the dead 
are buried with signs of rejoicing. Some camphor is burnt in the grave before the body is laid 
there, and then all present join in filling up the grave. All initiates, male and female, are 
buried in this way. Children and persons not initiated are interred without any ceremony. If 
the wife of an initiate die, her relatives can take away her body and cremate it. They marry 
like ordinary Chamars, and get a Brahman to fix a lucky time, A similar movement among the 
Chamars of Bilaspur in the Central Provinces took place under Ghasidas between 1820 and 
1830, and in Bikaner under Lalgir about fifty years ago. Their sole worship is said to consist 
in calling on the invisible lord ( Alakh, , A lakh). 

Demon- 24, The ordinary Chamar believes that disease, death, and all troubles are due to demonia- 

ologyv cal influence. 'When a person falls ill a sorcerer ( Ojah ) is called in and he points out 
the particular evil spirit which is responsible for the mischief, and the appropriate sacrifice by 
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means of which he can be appeased. In the same way barrenness in women is held to he due 
to her possession by some demon. A widow is very careful to worship the spirit of her 
deceased husband. In this case as with a deceased wife, no image is used, hut a piece of ground 
is plastered, and on it is placed a new loin-cloth [dhoti) and a waist chain ( kardhani ). 
Sometimes a pig is sacrificed. The soul of a dead husband is called manuihya, deva or “the 
man-god.” Persons who die in any sudden or unusual way become malevolent spirits ( bhut ), 
and must be carefully propitiated. Their offering is a youDg pig and an oblation of spirits. 

Chickens are offered to Ghazi Miyiin, goats to Devi, and pigs to the family godlings and evil 
spirits. These are offered at the house shrine, while offerings to godlings and saints are made 
at their temples or tombs. The regular feast in honour of the dead is the Mahalaya Amawas 
Pitrbisarjan or Pitrasaunan. Among trees they respect the j oipal, tulasi, and nim. The 
pipal is the abode of Vasudeva, the tulasi of Lakshmi, the nim of Sitala. Mother Ganges 
(Ganga mai) is a special object of reverence. The favourite method of propitiating evil 
spirits of those who have died by accident is to pour spirits near the place occupied by the Bhut, 
and to light some gdnja in a pipe-bowl. For ghosts of high caste persons, the proper offering 
is a fire sacrifice ( hom ). The ordinary malignant evil spirit is called Bhut or Baity a ; that of 
a Muhammadan Shahid Mard ; the Jinn is higher and more powerful than these. To the 
Shahid, Mard, and Jinn the sacrifice is not a pig but a fowl and flowers. 

25. The Chamar from his occupation and origin ranks even below the non-Aryan tribes Social 
who have been quite recently adopted into Hinduism. He is considered impure because he eats 

beef, pork, and fowls, all abomination to the orthodox Hindu. He will eat cattle which die 
a natural death, and numerous cases have occurred where Chamars have poisoned cattle for 
the sake of the hides and flesh. He keeps herds of pigs, and the Chamrauti or Chamar 
quarter in a Hindu village is generally a synonym for a place abounding in all kinds of 
abominable filth, where a clean living Hindu seldom, unless for urgent necessity, cares to 
intrude. One proverb describes a man setting up to be Gopal, a respectable Krishna worship- 
per, while his pots and pans are as filthy as those of a Chamar (Netn tem Gopal aisanj hdnri 
eharui Chamar aisan), and another says, — “ The worthy are dying and the unworthy living 
because Chamars are drinking Ganges water,” — Lajdlu mare, dhithau jiye ; Ganga jal Chamdran 
pipe) . This repugnance to him is increased by his eating the leavings of almost any caste 
except Dhobis and Dorns, and by the pollution which attaches to his wife (Chamarin, 
Chamain), who acts as midwife and cuts the umbilical cord. But in spite of his degraded social 
position, the Chamar is proud and punctilious and very conservative as regards the rights and 
privileges which he receives in the village community. Their women wear, at least in the 
east of the Province, no nose rings; they have metal bangles ( mathaya ) on their wrists; arm 
ornaments ibaju) and heavy bell-metal anklets ( pain ). Chamars swear by Rama, the Guru, the 
Ganges, Mahkdeva Baba, the shoemaker’s last [pharuhi), and their sons’ heads. They will not 
touch a Dom or Dhobi, nor the wife of a younger brother or nephew, nor will they call their 
wives by their names. Women eat after the men. They salute relatives and clansmen in the 
forms Bam ! Bam ! and paelagi. 

26. The Chamar practises a variety of occupations. His primary business is curing skins Oooupa- 
and shoemaking, and the latter business has developed what is really a separate caste, that of tions. 
the Mochi (Sans, mochika) ; in a village he provides all leathern articles used in husbandry, 

such as whips, thongs, well buckets, and the like. As a rule, he has a circle of consti- 
tuents (jajman) whose dead cattle he receives, and to whom he gives leather and a certain 
number of shoes in return. His wife has similarly a certain number of families to whom she 
acts as midwife and performs various menial services at marriages and festivals. The Chamar 
himself is the general village drudge [begdr, pharait) runs messages, and does odd jobs, such 
as thatching when he is called Gharami, and the like. Sometimes he receives wages in cash 
or kind, but perhaps more generally an allowance of grain per plough belonging to the family 
he serves, or a patch of rent-free land. Another part of his duties is to beat drums and blow 
trumpets during a marriage or when cholera or other epidemic disease is being exercised from 
the village. Large numbers of Chamars take to field labour, act as ploughmen, carters, 
grooms, or emigrate to towns, where they do various kinds of unskilled work. In Partab- 
garh they are said to have usurped the business of carrying palanquins, the hereditary 
occupation of Kahars. The extension of the leather trade at Cawnpore has made it a great - 
Chamar centre. Many of them have become wealthy and aim at a standard of social respecta- 
bility much higher than their rural brethren, and some have begun even to seclude their 
women, which every native does as soon as he commences to rise in the world. 

27. The system of tanning pursued by the ordinary village Chamar is of the most 

primitive kind. The skins are placed in a pit and covered with water, containing lime (chuna) 
and impure carbonate of soda {sajji)-, after ten days, they are taken ouu and the hair 
removed with an iron scraper They are again removed, sewn np in the form of a 

bag, which is again filled with the bark solution, and hung on a tree or stand- This process 
lasts five days, when the tanning is considered complete. 
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Traditions 
of origin : 
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5.— Of the AryO'Dravidian Tract. 


BABHAN. 


[//. H. Bisley, C.I.I.] 

Balkan , Bhuinhdr, Z a mind dr Brahman, Girhasth Brahman , Pachhimd Brahman , Ma ga- 
ll ay a Brahman , Ajagyak Brahman, Zamindar, Chaudhriji , a large and influential caste which 
counts among its members some of the chief landholders of Bihar. Regarding the origin of the 
Babhans, a variety of traditions are current. One story represents them as the descendants of the 
Brahman rulers whom Parasu Ram set up in the place of the Kshatriyas slain by him, and 
who in course of time abandoned their Brahmanical duties and took to the profession of land- 
holding. Another tells how a certain king of Ayodhya, being childless, sought to remove 
his reproach by the sacrifice of a Brahman, and bought for this purpose the second son of 
the Rishi Jamadagoi, the father of Parasu Ram. By the intervention of Viswamitra, the 
maternal uncle of the victim, the Raja was enabled to get a child without bloodshed ; but 
the young Brahman was held to hare been degraded by the sale, and was called upon to settle 
down on the land and become the forefather of the Babhan caste.* A third legend, perhaps the 
best known of all, traces the Babhans back to a sacrifice offered by Jarasandha, King of 
Magadha, at which a very large number of Brahmans, some say a lakh and a quarter, were 
required to he present. Jarasandha's Dewan, a Kayasth of the x\masht or Karan sub-caste, 
did his best to meet the demand, but was driven to eke out the local supply by distributing 
sacred threads among members of the lower castes and palming them off on the king as 
genuine Brahmans. Jarasandha's suspicions being roused by the odd appearance of some of 
the guests, the Dewan was compelled to guarantee the respectability by eating food which 
they had cooked ; while the Brahmans thus manufactured, failing to gain admission into their 
supposed caste, had to set up a caste of their own, the name of which (Babhan or Brahman) 
is popularly supposed to mean a sham Brahman ; just as in some districts an inferior Rajput is 
called a Raut, the corruption of the name betokening “the corruption of the caste/' 

The last theory is at once refuted by the appearance and demeanour of the caste. “ They 
are,” says Mr. Beames, “ a fine manly race, with the delicate Aryan type of feature in full 
perfection/' This type, I may add, is singularly uniform and persistent among the Babhans, 
which would not be the case if they were descended from a crowd of low-caste men promoted 
by the exigencies of a particular occasion ; for brevet rank thus acquired would in no case carry 
with it the right of intermarriage with pure Brahmans or Rajputs, and the artificially-formed 
group, being compelled to marry within its own limits, would necessarily perpetuate the low- 
caste type of features and complexion. As a matter of fact, this is what happens with the 
sham Rajputs whom we find in most of the outlying districts of Bengal. They marry among 
themselves, never among the true Rajputs, and their features reproduce those of the particular 
aboriginal tribe from which they may happen to have sprung. 

If, then, the hypothesis of a low-caste origin breaks down, there remains the question — Are 
the Babhans Brahmans who have somehow been degraded and dropped out of ranks of their 
original caste ? There seems to be no prhna facie improbability in this theory. Within the 
Brahman caste itself ue find plenty of instances of inferior sub-castes being formed owing to 
the adoption of practices deemed inconsistent with the dignity of a Brahman. The Agradani, 
Acharji and Varna Brahmans are cases in point. There is no reason therefore in the nature of 
the caste system why ,the Babhans should not be Brahmans who, having lost status for some 
reasons now forgotten, broke off entirely from the parent caste instead of accepting the position 
of an inferior sub-caste. The suggestion that they were degraded by taking to agriculture must 
of course be put aside, for, as Mr. Beames has pointed out, “ there are many thousands of 
Brahmans in the same part of the country who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, but 
without losiug caste, such as Tiwaris, Upadhyas, Ojhas or Jhas, and others/' 

An examination of the sections or exogamous groups into which the Babhans are divided 
appears, however, to tell strongly against the hypothesis that they are degraded Brahmans. 
r [ hese groups are usually the oldest and most durable element in the internal organization of a 
caste or tribe, and may therefore be expected to offer the clearest indications as to its 
origin. Now we find among the Babhans section-names of two distinct types; the one 
territorial , referring either to some very early settlement of the section or to the birth-place 
of its founder, and the other eponymous the eponym being in most cases a Vedic rishi or 
inspired saint. The names of the former class correspond to or closely lesemble those 
current among Rajputs ; the names of the latter are those of the standard Brahmanical 
gotras . Lists of both are given below. 

Where the matrimonial prohibitions based on these two classes of sections conflict, as 
must obviously often happen where eveiy member of the caste necessarily belongs to both 
sets, the authority of the territorial class overrides that of the eponymous or Brahmanical 
class. Suppose, for instance, that a man of the Karanch territorial section and of the Sandilya 


♦The legend referred to is that pf Sunah Sephas, told in the Aitareya Brdhmana and in a slightly different 
form in the Ramayana . 
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eponymous section wishes to marry a woman of the Sakarwar territorial section, the fact that 
she also belongs to the Sanlilya eponymous section will not operate as a bar to the marriage 
Whatever may t e the theory (f the purohits of the caste, the Brahmanical gotra is disregarded 
in practice, and doubtful cases are decided in accordance with the mul or territorial section to 
which the parties belong. This circumstance seems to indicate that the territorial sections are 
the older of the two. and are probably the original sections of the ca.te ; while the eponymous 
sections have been borrowed fnm the Brahmans in comparatively recent times. It would follow 
that the Babhans are an offshoot, not from the Brahmans, but from the Rajputs. If Babhans 
had originally been Brahmans, they would at the time of their separation from the parent caste 
have been already fitted up with a complete set of Brahmanical gotra *, and it is difficult to imagine 
any reason which could have induced them to borrow a strange and much more elaborate 
set of sections from a tribe of inferior status, and to relegate their own sections to an entirely 
subordinate position. Territorial sections, moreover, do not lend themselves to the process 
of borrowing. They are as a rule exceedingly numerous ; the meanings of their names are obscure 
and difficult to trace ; and, with the exception of a few names borne by famous Rajput 
clans, they are wanting in the note of social distinction. The Brahmanical qoiras , on the 
other hand, form a dearly-defined and not inconveniently numerous group to which well-known 
and honourable traditions attach ; they can be borrowed en masse without any particular 
trouble and the influence of Brahman purohits is sufficient to diffuse them throughcut any 
caste which affects a high standard of ceremonial purity and wishes to rise in the social scale. 

Numerous examples of the process of borrowing the Brahmanical eponymous gofras can be 
found among most of the lower castes at the present day: 1 know of no instance of a caste 
adopting sections of another type. To take a familiar illustration : it is as unlikely that a ri-ing 
caste would borrow territorial sections when the Brahmanical got r as were to be had f r the 
asking, as it is that an English manufacturer who has got on in the world and is about to 
change his name would select Billing, Wace, or one of the eailier English patronymics instead 
of some more Irgh- sounding name which may have come in with the Conquest. Kasvapa, 

Sandilya, and the other Brahmanical section names do for the rising castes of Bengal "what 
Vavasour, Fracy, and Montresor are supposed to do for the wealthy parrenu in England. 

It should be added here that alongside of the clearly territorial section names we find a 
few names of another type, such as Baghauchhia, Belauria, Kastuar, which are said to have 
reference to the tiger, the lei tree [agle marmelos), and the has grass, and Hararia, Kodaria, 

Bhusbarat, Domkatar (foundling, spade-wielder, husk-picker, Dorn's knife), xvhich seem to be 
nicknames of the same kind as we meet among some of the Himalayan tribes. In the absence 
of evidence that the members of the first three sections regard with veneration the animal and 
plants whose name they bear, we are hardly justified in pronouncing the names to be survivals 
from the totemistic stage. Some suggestion of inferiority does, however, seem to attach to the 
last four sections, and this point is more fully discussed below. For the purpose of controlling 
connubial arrangements, both of these classes seem to possess the same value as the territorial 
section, so that the argument stated above is not affected. 

The considerations set forth above appear to me to render it highly probable that Probably 
the Babhans are a branch of the Rajputs, It must, however, be admitted that a branch 

evidence in favour of a Brahmanical origin is not wanting. Mr. Sherring lays stress S^L** 1 © 

on the fact that the Bhuinhars of Benares “ called themselves Brahmans ; have the Ra iP uts# 

gotras , titles and family names of Brahmans, and practise for the most part the usages 
of Brahmans." In Behar, though the claim to be Brahmans is not invariably put 
forward, Brahmanical titles, such as Misr, Panre, and Tewari, are used along with the Rajput 
titles of Singh, Rai, and Thakur. In Shahabad and in parts of the United Provinces 
members of other castes accord to a Babhan salutation prandnt ordinarily reserved for 
Brahmans; while the Babhan responds with the benediction asirbad . Further south, 

however, this practice is unknown ; and in Patna a Babhan would give the first greeting to a 
Kayasth, thereby implicitly recognising the superior status of that caste in the social system. 

Like the Rajputs, the Babhans exclude the section of both father and mother, or, in other Marriage* 
words, forbid a man to marry a womati who belongs to the same section as he himself or his Exogamy, 
mother. The operation of this rule is further extended by the manner in wffiich it is applied. 

Account is taken, not merely of the section to which the proposed bride herself belongs (*>., her 
father's section), but also of her mother's section; so that the marriage will be barred if the 
bride’s mother belonged to the same section as the bridegroom's mother, though of course neither 
bride nor bridegroom can be members of that section. In respect of prohibited degrees, they 
follow the rules current among the Kayasths. 

Among the Babhans of Bihar, as among the Rajputs, no endogamous divisions exist, Endoga- 
and they also intermarry on terms of equality with the Babhans of the United my. 
Provinces. Some sections, however, are reckoned inferior to the rest, notably the Hararia, 

Kodaria and Bhusbarat mentioned above, regarding whom there is a saying in Bihar — 

“ Haiana , Kodaria , Bhusbarat mare , to Tirhut ha pap hare.” 

In the north of Manbhum the Rampai and Domkatar sections are in such low repute that 
members c£ the other sections will not give their daughters in marriage to Rampai or Domkatar 
men, although they have no objection to taking wives from those sections themselves. 
Consequently in that part of the country Rampai and Domkatar Babhans can only get wives 
from each other, though their women can obtain husbands from all sections except their own. 

If the restrictions were carried a step further, and Babhans belonging to other sections interdicted 
from taking Rampai and Domkatar women to wife, those sections would be wholly cut off 
from the jus connulii , and would in fact, if not in name, have hardened into a sub-caste. 

JS 
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I have no evidence to show that; this is at all likely to take place— -the Manbhum practice indeed 
appears to be quite exceptional — but the point deserves notice as tending to throw light on 
the obscure problem of the formation of sub-castes. 

All Babhans who can afford to do so marry their daughters as infants, the bride's age 
being often no more than four or five years. The same rule holds good for boys, only they 
are married comparatively later in life, and a son unmarried at the age of puberty does not 
bring the same sort of reproach on the family as a daughter is supposed to do. Instances, 
however, are not wanting where for special reasons the daughters of wealthy families have 
been married after they were grown up, as was the case with the late Maharani of Tikari ; 
and it seems to be clear that even the most orthodox members of the caste do not take the 
extreme sacerdotal view of the necessity of infant -marriage. Ordinarily a price is paid for a 
bridegroom, but the purchase of brides is by no means uncommon. A man may marry two 
sisters, and the number of wives he may have is subject to no limit except his ability to 
maintain them. Some say, however, that a second wife is only permissible if the first proves 
barren, is convicted of unchastity, or suffers from an incurable disease. Whatever may be 
the rule on the subject, it is rare to find a man with more than two wives. Widows are 
not allowed to marry again. Divorce is unknown : a faithless wife is simply turned out of 
the caste and left to shift for herself by becoming a prostitute, turning Mahomedan, or 
joining some of the less reputable religious sects. 

The marriage ceremony of the Babhans does not appear to differ materially from the 
‘ standard type of a Bihar marriage, which has been very fully described by Mr. Grierson at 
page 362 of Bihar Peasant Life. It should perhaps be noted that a Babhan marhwa or 
marriage shed has six posts, not four, and that the bride is held throughout the ceremony by 
a woman of the Kahar caste. I may further observe that whereas according to Hindu law 
the completion of the seventh step by the bride renders the marriage final and irrevocable, 
a number of Babhans in Patna assured me with much particularity of statement that in 
their opinion sindurddn , or the smearing of vermilion on the parting of the bride's hair, 
formed the binding portion of the ceremony — not the circumambulation of the sacrificial fire 
[bhanwar or ledi ghumaeh ), which in Bihar takes the place of the Yedic saptapadi. My 
informants emphasised their statement by adding that if the bridegroom were to die after 
bhanwar and before sindurddn the bride would not be deemed a widow, and would be permitted 
to marry another man. In another place I have endeavoured to trace the origin of 
sindurddn , and have ventured to put forward the theory that it has probably been 
borrowed from the marriage service of the non-Arvan races. 

Babhans bum their dead and perform the sraddh ceremony on the eleventh day after 
death in the fashion described by Mr. Grierson [Bihar Peasant Life, page 391), Bairagi 
Babhans are buried. In cases of extreme poverty the corpse is thrown into a river after the 
nearest relative has touched the mouth with a burning torch. At the sraddh ceremony, as 
in all other acts of domestic worship for which the services of a purohit are required, 
Kanaujia Brahmans officiate without thereby incurring any degradation in comparison with 
the Brahmans who serve the higher castes. In some parts of Eastern Bihar Maithil 
Brahmans are employed by the Babhans. These rank below Kanaujias, and are looked down 
upon by the Srotriya Brahmans, not because they serve in Babhans' houses, but because their 
own origin is believed to be of doubtful purity. 

The religion of the Babhans, like that of the ordinary high-caste Hindu, conforms in 
its details to the ritual of whatever recognised sect he happens to belong to. Representatives 
of all sects are found amongst the caste in much the same proportion as in the population at 
large. Vaishnavism, however, is said to have been only recently introduced among them, 
and in north Bihar most Babhans are either Saivas or Saktas. No social consequences are 
involved by piofessing the tenets of any of the regular sects, and intermarriage between 
their members goes on freely within the limits of the caste. Besides the standard worship 
which a Babhan performs in virtue of belonging to a particular sect, all householders offer 
he-goats and rams to Kali on the 24th or 25th of Knar (September-October), sweetmeats, 
sandal-paste, flowers to Sitala on the 24th Chait (March- April), and sugared cakes to 
Hanuman on every Tuesday. On the 1st of Chait these three deities are propitiated with pud 
(wheat-flour and molasses cooked in oil), bard [cakes of urid ( Phaseolns mango ) fried in oil], and 
kachwanid (round balls of rice-flour, sugar, and butter). These offerings are presented by the 
men of the family without the aid of a Brahman, and are afterwards divided among the 
members of the household. To the women is relegated the task of appeasing a lower order of 
gods — Bandi Mai, Sokha, and Goraiya — with molasses and pith a, a sort of boiled pudding made 
of sattu or meal. 

Owing probably to the controversy about their origin, the social standing of the Babhans 
is not altogether easy to determine precisely, and varies slightly in different parts of the area 
which they inhabit. In south-eastern Bihar they rank immediately below Kayasths, but in 
Shahabad, Saran, and the United Provinces they appear to stand on much the same 
level as Rajputs. The fact that in Patna and Gya the Amashtha or Karan Kayasths will eat 
kachchi food which has been cooked by a Babhan, while the other sub-castes of Kayasths will 
not, may perhaps be a survival from times when Babhans occupied a higher position than they 
do at the present day. In Champaran, according to Mr. Beames, Babhans are not permitted to 
drink and smoke with Brahmans, “ and only under some restriction with Rajputs. Thus a 
“ Rajput may eat rice with them only when it is without condiments ; he may not eat bread 
ff and he may drink water only from an earthen vessel, not from a brass lota . Similarly, when 
“ he eats with them his food must be placed on a dish made of leaves, and not on the usual brass 
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“ thali. The meaning of these apparently trifling distinctions is that the Rajput, on an emer- 
“ gency, may eat hastily prepared food with them, but nothing that implies a long preparation 
“ or deliberate intention/' Babhans themselves claim to observe a higher standard of ceremonial 
purity than Rajputs, in that they will not touch the handle (parihath or lagna) of the plough, 
and that they use the full 'apanayan ritual when investing their children with the Janeo or 
sacred thread. In the matter of food they profess to take cooked food only with Brahmans, 
and sweetmeats, curds, parched rice, etc. ( pakki), from Rajputs and the group of castes from 
whose hands a Brahman can take water. As regards the latter class, they are careful to explain 
that, although they will take sweetmeats, etc., as guests in their houses, they will not sit 
down and eat with them. The Babhan's own diet is the same as that of all orthodox Hindu, 
and, like theirs, depends in some respects on considerations of sect. Thus Saivas and Saktas 
eat flesh, while Vaishnavas are restricted to vegetable food. Spirituous liquors are strictly 
forbidden, and can only be indulged in secretly. 

The characteristic occupation of the Babhan caste, as indeed is indicated by the title Occupa- 
Bhuinhar, is that of settled agriculturists ; but they will under no circumstances drive the tion. 
plough with their own hands. Apart from this special prohibition, they do not appear to be 
unreasonably fastidious as to how they get their living and will take service as soldiers, consta- 
bles, darwans, nagdis or lathials, cut wood, work as coolies, and do anything that is not speci- 
fically unclean. Many of them trade in grain, but it is considered derogatory to deal in miscel- 
laneous articles or to go in for general shop-keeping. Some Babhans hold great estates in 
Bihar and the United Provinces, among whom may be mentioned the Maharajas of Benares, 
of Betti ah in Champaran, Tikari in Gy a, Hatwa in Saran, and Tamakhi in Gorakhpur, the 
Raja of Sheohar, and the Rajkumar Babu of Madhoban in Champaran. They are found as 
tenure-holders of all grades, and occupancy and non-occupancy ray cits, while a very few have 
sunk to the position of landless day-labourers. According to their own account, although 
ranking as ashrclf or high caste cultivators, they enjoy no special privileges in respect of rent, 
and are not particularly sought after as tenants, because, in common with Brahmans, Rajputs 
and Kayasths, they cannot be called upon for forced labour {began) or for specific services in 
addition to the money-rent. The fact seems to be that, as they will not plough themselves, and 
therefore must employ labourers [Jcamiyds) for this purpose, they cannot pay so high a rent as 
men who work with their own hands ; while their blood and overbearing character, and their 
tendency to mass themselves in “ strong and pugnacious brotherhoods/' render them compara- 
tively undesirable tenants in the eyes of an exacting landlord. It is said, indeed, that the title 
Bhuinhar, a term which Babhans never apply to themselves, has passed into a by-word for 
sharpness and cunning. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE BiBIIAA. 

Synonyms \—A]agyak Brahman, Bhuinhar, Ckaudhriji , Grifiasih Brahman, Mag kayo, Brah- 
man, Paekhimd Brahman, Zaminddr, Zamindar Brahman . 

Titles A rape, Bbarsi-Misr. Cbanbe, Cbaudriji, Diksbit, Dube, Mawar, Misr, Ojha. 
Pancbobe, Paude, Pathak, Rai, Siugb, Sotri, Tbakur, Tiwari, Upadbij a. 

SECTIONS. 


(a) — Territorial . 


Abkahon. 

Belknar, 

Dkaniclihwar. 

Aggechal. 

Beloncha. 

Dharan. 

Aguidliant (purified by fire). 

Bemwar. 

Dharwar. 

Ailwar. 

Bhadsubia. 

Dhanrani. 

Ajaitia. 

Bhaju Cliakwar. 

Din'bwait. 

Ambaria. 

Bhalrait (spearman). 

Diffhwe. 

Anarai. 

Bliatan. 

Dipar. 

Anwar. 

Bheloria. 

Donikatar. 

A raicli. 

Bkomapoli. 

Donwar. 

Arait. 

Bhnnasware. 

Budlinait. 

A rewar. 

Bi Iraki a. 

Dnnirait. 

Ara wait. 

Bijalpnria (territorial). 

Dundwar. 

Aswaria. 

Bilkhari. 

Ganibharia (from the River 

Atrab. 

Cliaksiar. 

Garnber, C. I.). 

Aniirll baid (physician). 

Cliakwar. 

Gauirtiait. 

Badonia. 

Chandrawat (bora of the 

Garliia. 

Badramia. 

moon). 

Ganr. 

Bagauchia. 

Cliasiwar. 

Ghatait (middleman). 

Basrri. 

Chanriar, 

Goait. 

Balaiar. 

Cliansa. 

Ilararia, (foundling). 

Bandika. 

Chesia. 

Hariamba. 

Banria. 

Chiksoria. 

Hartakia (from myrabolam). 

Barhambia. 

Chili mar. 

Hastgame. 

Barhampuria (territorial). 

Cliiwar. 

Inilrawar. 

Barn ait. 

Dabliinchhwar, Dabhanch- 

Jaitharia. 

Basmait. 

war. 

Jaji. 

Baswait. 

Daliliaro, Bnllibara. 

Jajim. 

Ban rib a. 

Bariliare. 

Jamraian. 

Begampuria (territorial). 

Dhakait (Dacoit). 

Janwiar. 



ISO 


Jesiwar. 

Jetliuliar. 

Radarai. 

Ralemuia. 

Ranckanbkar. 

Ivanmia. 

Ivaruautia (Canarese). 
Karuayati (Canarese). 
Restwar. 

Rataimia. 

Ratewar. 

Ratiaiu. 

Ratliautia. 

Ratliwait. 

Rattliawa. 

fiausonjliia. 

Riuwar. 

Koraclie. 

Roranck. 

Rullia. 

Ruuiedwar. 

Runjalwar. 

Ladila. 

Lawgoria. 

Larwaria. 

Mahbaria. 

Maknari. 


Bhusbarat, busk -gatherer. 
Cbaubbaia, born of four 
brothers. 


(a.) — Territorial — -continued. 

Mairia. 

Malikanlia. 

Malitwar. 

Mauaiia. 

Nancltia. 

Mandra. 

Mangrauni. 

Maniksharia. 

Kanjora. 

Naradwar. 

Aiktawar, 

Aouaitwar. 

Okimvar. 

Omvar. 

Paehbliajna (left-handed). 
Paeligotya. 

Pauekobe. 

Parkape. 

Par sari a. 

Pilch war. 

Piliksawar. 

Pilkliait. 

Raiui. 

Rainaya. 

Rampai. 

Rausadiya. 

(6 ) — Functional or Personal. 

Eksaria, born of one brother. 
Jalewar, holder of fishing 
nets. 


Sahasnangkia. 

Sakdaulia. 

Sakarwar. 

Sakkwait. 

Sakmait. 

Salkaviya. 

Samlalia. 

Sapdoka. 

Sarwe. 

Saubarnia (golden). 

Seiuraiau. 

Sihogia. 

Sikoiia. 

Sikujia. 

Siriar. 

Sirsait. 

Soubliadria (living on tho 
banks of the Sone). 

Souewar. 

Sorawar. 

Suargane. 

Surgria. 

Tetiba. 

Tetikia. 

Tilackkwar. 

llmatwar. 


Rodaria, worker with the 

spade. 

Panclibhaia, bom of five 
brothers. 


Agnihotra. 

Athai'b. 

Basisht. 

Bharadwaj. 

Garg. 


(c) — Brahmanical. 

Gantam. 

Ilarit. 

Rasyapa. 

Rauudin. 

Rausik. 


Parasar. 

Sabarna. 

Saiulil. 

YStsa. 
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6. Of the Mongolo-Dravidian Tract. 


bAgdi. 


[ H. H, Bis LET, G.I.E.J 

Bdgdi , Bagtit , Mudi, a cultivating, fishing, and menial caste of Central and Western Bengal, Traditions 
who appear from their features and complexion to be of Dravidian descent, and closely akin to the of ori gia. 
tribes whom, for convenience of description, we may call aboriginal. A variety of more or less 
indelicate legends are current regarding the origin of the caste. One story tells how Parvati 
disguised herself as a fisher woman and made advances to Siva with the object of testing his 
fidelity to herself. When the god had yielded to the temptation, Parvati revealed her 
identity, and Siva, out of pique at her triumph, ordained that the child to be born from her 
should be a Bagdi and live by fishing. Another account lays the scene of this adventure in 
Kochh Behar, where Siva is represented as living with a number of concubines of the Koch tribe. 

Parvati was moved by jealousy to come in the disguise of a fisherwoman and destroy the 
standing crops of the Kochnis, and Siva could only induce her to depart by begetting on her a 
son and a daughter. These twins were afterwards married, and gave birth to Hamvir, king of 
Bishanpur in Bankura, from whose four daughters — Santu, Netu, Mantu, Kshetu — the four 
sub-castes Tentulia, Dulia, Kusmetia, and Matia are descended. According to a third tradition, 
the first Bagdi was accidentally begotten by Hama on a widow maid-servant in attendance on 
Sita, and, after undergoing some persecution at the hands of his reputed father, was recom- 
pensed by the promise that he and his descendants should be palanquin-bearers, and in that 
capacity should be trusted to carry females of the highest glasses. Prom Orissa comes the still 
more grotesque tale how once upon a time, the gods being assembled in council, a goddess 
suddenly gave birth to three sons, and feeling embarrassed by the situation, hid the first 
under a heap of tamarind ( tentul ) pods, the second in a iron pan, and the third under a 
hermit's staff (danda). From these vicissitudes of their infancy the children got the names 
of Tentulia Bagdi, Lobar Manjhi, and Pandachhattra Manjhi. It will, of course, be 
understood that these traditions are quoted here, not for any light that they may throw upon 
the origin of the Bagdis, but as contributions to the modern science of folklore. Apart from 
any value they may possess as illustrations of the working of the myth-making faculty among 
primitive folk, I may point out that all of them must have grown up after the Bagdis had ceased 
to be a compact tribe. Such traditions could only have been invented by people who had already 
in some measure conformed to Hinduism and felt the want of a mythical pedigree of the orthodox 
type. The last in particular furnishes an excellent example of a myth devised for the purpose of 
giving a respectable explanation of the totemistic name Tentulia. A parallel case will be 
found among the Kumhars of Orissa. 

Iu the district of Bankura, where the original structure of the caste seems to have been Internal 
singularly well preserved, we find the Bagdis divided into the following sub-czstes: (1) structure, 
Tentulia, bearing the titles Bagh, Santra, Rai, Khan, Puila ; (2) Ka&aikulia, with the 

titles Manjhi, Masalchi, Palankhai, Pherka; (3) Dulia, with the titles Sardar and 
Dhara; (4) Ujha, or Ojha ; (5) Machhua, Meehhua, or Mecho; (6) Gulimanjhi ; (7) 

Dandamanjhi; (8) Kusmetia, Kusmatia, or Kusputra ; (9) Mallametia, Matia, or Matial. 

Within these again are a number of exogamous sections, among which may be mentioned 
KdshaJc, the heron ; Ponkrishi, the jungle cock; Salrishi or Sal mack the sal fish; Patrishi, 
the bean; and Eachchhap ) the tortoise. The totem is taboo to the members of the section; 
that is to say, a Kasbak Bagdi may not kill or eat a heron; a Patrishi, like the Pythagoreans 
according to Lucian, may not touch a bean. 

A Bagdi cannot marry outside the sub-caste, nor inside the section to which he belongs. 

Thus a Tentulia must marry a Tentulia, but a man of the Salrishi section to whatever sub- 
caste he may belong, cannot marry a woman of that section. The section names go by the 
male side, and the rule prohibiting marriage within the section requires therefore to be 
helped out by a separate set of rules, which to some extent overlap the rule of exogamy. 

Marriage with any person descended in a direct line from the same parents is forbidden as 
long as any relationship can be traced. To simplify the calculation of collateral relationship, 
the formula “ Paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, — these four relation- 
ships are to be avoided in marriage/' is in use. Ordinarily the prohibition extends only to 
three generations in the descending line; but if bhaiyadi , or mutual recognition of relationship 
is kept up, intermarriage is barred for five or, as some say, seven generations. In counting 
generations the person under consideration is included. 

In the more eastern districts the organization of the caste seems to be less elaborate, and 
has clearly been affected by closer contact with Hinduism inducing the adoption of 
Brahmanical customs. In the 24-Paiganas only five sub-castes are found — Tentulia, Kusmetia, 

Tiayodas, Manjhi, Noda; while the sections are reduced to three — Kasyapa, Rancho, and 
Dasya-the members of which profess to be descended from Vedic Rishis, and have 
abandoned the totemistic observances which are common further west. Traces of totemism, 
however, still servive in the names of sub-castes. Tentulias admit that they are called 
after the tamarind tree, and Kusmetias that they take their name from the kusa grass 
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(Eragrotis cj/nosuroides), but neither show any reverence for the plants in question. The system 
of exogamy has also been developed in the direction of closer conformity with the usages of the 
higher castes. The mother's section is excluded in addition to the father's, and marriage 
with Sapindas is prohibited. 

Marriage. In Bankura, Manbhum, and the north of Orissa, where the example of the aboriginal 
races is prominent, Bagdis practise both infant and adult marriage indifferently. In the case 
of girls who are not married in infancy, sexual license before marriage is virtually tolerated, 
it being understood that if a girl becomes pregnant she will find some one to marry her. 
Further east, infant-marriage is the rule and adult the exception, while the Bagdis of the 
24-Parganas, Jessore, and Nadiya pretend entire ignorance of the custom of adult-marriage. 

“ - Polygamy is permitted. In theory, a man may marry as many wives as he can afford to 
maintain : practically, however, the standard of living of the caste limits him to two. He 
may also marry two sisters at the same time. 

Marriage Among a mass of ritual borrowed from the Brahmanical system, the marriage ceremony 

ceremony. lyUJi as opposed to sang a) of the Bagdis of Western Bengal has preserved some inter- 

esting usages, which appear to belong to a different and perhaps more primitive order of sym- 
bolism. Early on the wedding morning, before the bridegroom starts in procession for the bride's 
house, he goes through a mock marriage to a mahud tree (Bassia latifolia). He embraces 
the tree and bedaubs it with vermilion ; his right wrist is bound to it with thread, and after 
he is released from the tree this same thread is used to attach a bunch of wahud leaves to his 
wrist. The l amt or procession of the bridegroom^ party is usually timed so as to reach 
the bride's house about sunset. On arrival, the inner courtyard of the house is defended by the 
bride's friends, and a mimic conflict tabes place which ends in the victory of the band. 
Symbolic capture having been thus effected, the bridegroom himself is seated with his face 
to the east on a wooden stool (pint) placed under a bower of sell leaves, having pots 
of oil, grain, and turmeric at the four corners, and a small pool of water in the centre. When the 
bride enters, she marches seven times round the bower, keeping it always on her right band, and 
seats herself opposite to the bridegroom, the pool of water being between the pair. The right 
hands of the bride, the bridegroom, and the bride's eldest relatives are tied together with thread 
by the officiating Brahman, who at the same time recites sacred texts {mantras), the purport of 
which is that the bride has been given by her people to the bridegroom and has been accepted 
by him. The priest then claims his fee, and, after receiving it, unties the thread and knots 
together the scarves worn by the married couple. This part of the ceremony is called 
gotrantar , f the change of gotra ,' and is supposed to transfer the bride from her own section 
or exogamous group into that of her husband. It is followed by sindnrddn , when the bride- 
groom takes a small cup of vermilion in bis left hand and with his right hand smears the 
colour on the parting of the bride's hair. By the Bagdis, as by most of the aboriginal 
tribes of Western Bengal, sinclurdctn is deemed to be the essential and binding portion of the 
marriage ceremony, and they know nothing of the u seven steps" of the Brahmanical rite. 
Garlands of flowers are then exchanged by the parties, and the rest of the night is spent in 
feasting, the married couple leaving for the bridegroom's bouse early next morning. The 
knotted scarves are not untied until the fourth day after the wedding. 

Widows. All sub-castes, except the Tentulia Bagdis, allow widows to marry again by the ceremony 

known as Sanga, a maimed rite, at which (except in the Orissa hills) no Brahman officiates, no 
mantras or Yedic texts are recited, and the sacred fire, which from the days of the Rig- Veda has 
formed the distinguishing feature of the marriage ritual, is not kindled. In ths Sanga ceremony 
as practised by the Bagdis of Central Bengal, the bride and bridegroom sit face to face on a mat, 
and each daubs the other's forehead with a paste of powdered turmeric and water. A sheet 
{c/iadar) is then thrown over the heads of the pair, so as to cover them entirely, and under this 
the bridegroom puts an iron bracelet ( loJidr khdru) on the left wrist of the bride. The 
proceedings are finished by a feast to the caste brethren of the village. If the newly-married 
couple are too poor to afford a feast, they pay a fee of Re. 1-4. A widow may marry her late 
husband's younger brother, but she is not compelled to do so. 

Divorce, In the matter of divorce, the practice of the caste seems to vary in different parts of 

HengaL Hinduised Bagdis follow the example of the higher castes in denying that such a 
thing is possible. The general opinion, however, seems to be that a wife may be divorced 
for barrenness, unchastity, or disobedience, duly proved to the satisfaction of a council of 
elders of the caste. When the council have given their assent, the husband doses the proceed* 
ings by the symbolical act of breaking a straw in two, or by taking away the iron bracelet 
which every married woman wears on her left wrist. A divorced wife is entitled to claim 
maintenance from her late husband for a period of six months after the divorce. She may 
many again by the Sanga form, and in some districts such marriages are exceedingly common. 
Cases, indeed, have come to my notice in which a wife has taken steps to get a divorce with the 
avowed object of marrying another man. As a rule, however, the initiative is supposed to be 
taken by the husband. 

Admission Like the Bauris, all sub-castes of Bagdis, except the Tentulia, admit into their circle 

Eiders* mem ^ers of any caste higher than themselves in social standing. No regular ceremony is 
appointed for such occasions : the new member merely pays to the caste panchayai a sum of 
money, varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, to be spent on a feast, in which for the first time he openly 
eats with his adopted caste brethren. When admitted into the Dulia sub-caste, he is made to 
take the palanquin on his shoulder to signify his acceptance of the characteristic occupation of the 
body to which he has joined himself. The origin of the custom of admitting outsiders which is 
"entirely out c£ accord with the spirit of the caste system at the present day, is apparently to be 
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sought in the lax views of the Bagdis and Bauris on the subject of sexual morality. In every other 
caste a woman who has an intrigue with an outsider is punished by expulsion from the caste ; 
but Bagdis and Bauris not only allcw their women to live openly with men of other castes, but 
receive those men into their mvn community when, as frequently happens, they are outeasted by 
their own people for eating rice cooked by their mistresses. 

The religion of the Bagdis is compounded of elements borrowed from orthodox Hinduism Religion, 
and survival-* from the mingled Animism and Nature- worship which prevails among the 
aboiigines of Western Bengal. Siva, Vishnu, Dharmaraj (Yama), Durga, the Saktis, and the 
myriad names of the modem Hindu Pantheon, are worshipped in a more or less intelligent fashion 
under the guidance of the degraded (patit) Brahmans who look after the spiritual welfare of 
the lower castes. Alongside of these greater gods we find the Santali goddess Gosain, Era 
and Barpahar, the “ great mountain'* god (Marang Buru) of the same tribe. According to the 
Bagdis themselves, their favourite and characteristic deity is Manasa, the sister of the Snake- 
king Yasuki, the wife of Jaratkaru and mother of Astika, whose intervention saved the snake 
race from destruction by J anmejaya. 

Manasa is worshipped by the ea^te with great pomp and circumstance. On the 5th and 
20th of the four rainy months — Asar, Sraban, Bhadra, and Aswin (middle of June to middle 
of October) — rams and he-goats are sacrificed, rice, sweetmeats, fruit, and flowers are 
offered ; and on the Nagpanchami (5th of the light half of Sraban — end of August) 
a four-armed effigy of the goddess, crowned by a tiara of snakes, grasping a cobra 
in each hand, and with her feet resting on a goose, is carried round the village with 
much discordant music, and finally thrown into a tank. The cult of Manasa is of course 
by no means confined to the Bagdis. In Eastern Bengal all castes, from the brahman to the 
Ckandsl, adore her, and no class is more strict in attending to the details of her worship than 
the Kulin Brahmans of Bikrampur in Dacca. Bagdis, however, regard her with peculiar 
re&pect, and say that they alone among her votaries make images in her honour. Some add 
that the puja has the effect of seeming the worshippers from snake-bite, which is naturally 
more frequent during the rains ; and this notion tinds a curious echo in the promise given 
by Yasuki to Astika in the Mababharata, that those who call upon his name, be they Brahmans 
or common folk, shall be safe from the attacks of the snake race. 

On the last day of Bhadra (middle of September) the Bagdis of the Manbkum and 
Bankura carry in procession the effigy of a female saint named Bhadu, who is said to have 
been the favourite daughter of a former Raja of Paehete, and to have died a virgin for 
the good of the people. The worship consists of songs and wild dances, in which men, 
women, and children take part. The story of its origin may well have some foundation in fact, 
it being notorious that the Rajas of Paehete, like most of the pseudo-Rajput families of 
Chota-Nagpur, find great difficulty in arranging suitable alliances for their daughters, and 
often have to keep them at h >me unmarried until they have long passed the age of puberty. 

Regarded from the point of view, the legend adds one more to the numerous instances which 
may be cited in support of the theory propounded by Sir Alfred Lyall in his essay on the 
origin of Divine Myths in India. 

Bagdis burn their dead and throw the ashes into a stream or tank. The bodies of persons Disposal 
who die of small-pox or cholera are either buried or exposed. Infants under three years are the 
buried. In parts of Orissa the universal practice is to bury the dead on the left side with the aeaa * 
head towards the north. The srdddh ceremony is performed a month after, death under the 
supervision of a Brahman and in general conformity with the standard Hindu ritual. 

Bagdis profess to follow the Hindu law of inheritance, but their legal business, as with most Inheri- 
of the lower castes, is of a very simple character, and is generally disposed of by their own caste tance. 
councils (parichdi/ats) without the intervention of the Courts. In making a division of 
property the eldest son gets an extra share ( jeth-anys ) which seems to be intended to enable him 
to support the female members of the family, who remain under his care. A similar provision 
was recognised by early Hindu law, but it has since become obsolete, and entire equality of 
division is now the rule among all the higher castes, unless perhaps where some special family 
custom can be proved. 

Opinions differ regarding the original occupation of the caste. Some say fishing, others Occupa* 
personal service, but the question clearly is not one on which we can hope to arrive at any tion. 
definite conclusion. At the present day the Tentulia and Kasaikulia Bagdis work as masons, 
and also prepare the lime which is mixed with betel and areea nut. Dulia Bagdis carry 
palanquins or dnlis, and, in common with the other sub-castes, earn their livelihood by 
fishing, making gunnv-bags, weaving cotton, and preparing the red powder used in the 
Holi festival. The Bagdi fisherman uses the ordinary circular cast net described in the 
article on Malo, but swings the net round his head before casting it — a practice which is 
supposed by the regular fishing castes of Bengal — Tiyar, Malo, and Kaibartta — to be 
peculiarly dishonourable. Most of the Bagdis are also to some extent engaged in agriculture, 
usually as Jcurfa or under-raiyats, and comparatively few have attained the more respectable 
position of occupancy tenants. In Western Bengal we find large numbers of them working 
as landless day-labourers, paid in cash or kind, or as nomadic cultivators, tilling other men's 
lands on the Lhdg-jot system, under which they are remunerated by a definite share of 
the produce— sometimes one-half, sometimes less, as may be arranged with their immediate 
landlord. I can recall no instance of a Bagdi holding a zeminddri, or even a superior tenure, 
buck as patni or mukarari, of any importance; but some of the Manbhum zemindars, who 
now claim to be Rajputs, are said by Colonel Dalton to be really Bagdis, and the conjecture 
is likely enough to be true. In the neighbouring district of Bankura, Bagdis must have been 
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among the earliest settlers, if not the actual aborigines, of that part of the country, for 
at the present time there are 14 Bagdis holding the tenure of sarddr ghatwdl , 6 are sadidls , 
2 are village sarddrs, 178 tdbiddrs, and 117 chdkrdn ckaaJciddrs . In Manbhum one Bagdi 
holds a village sarddr' s tenure, and four are employed as tdbidars. In Central Bengal, Bagdis 
are frequently met with as chauJcidars. 

Their social rank is very low. They are usually classed with Bauris and Bhuiyas as 
dwellers on the outskirts of Hinduism. Some Bagdis eat beef and pork, and all indulge freely 
in the flesh of other kind, and are greatly addicted to drink. Tentulia Bagdis, however, will 
not eat beef, and many members of this sub -caste have become Yaisnavas and abstain from 
all sorts of flesh. By abstaining from beef they consider themselves to be raised above the 
Bauri Muchi, and Oraon, and the beef-eating members of their own caste. 

Dulia Bagdis eat tortoises. In Western Bengal the Bagdis eat and drink with the Mai; 
in Orissa they eat rice with the Lobar Manjhi and sweetmeats with the Bhuiyas. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE BiGDIS* 

Bagdi , Bag tit. 

Titles : — Bagk, Dliara, Khan, Manjhi, Masalcki, Mudi, Palankkai, Paramanik, Pherka 
Puila, Rai, Santra, Sardar. 

Sub- Castes. 

1# Bajandaria, found in Jessore, 

2. Dandamanjki. 

3, Daratia, found in Nuddea. 

4, Dulia, a palanquin-bearing sub-caste. 

5. Gulinianjki. 

6, Kasai kulia, said to live along the banks of Kasai river in Manbhum and Midnapur. 

7, Kusmetia, Kusmatia, or Knsputra, said to be named after the Kusd grass ( Eragrotis 
cynosuroides), and apparently totemistic. 

8. Let, found in Murshedabad. 

9. Machhua, Meehhua or Meeko, a fishing sub-caste. 

10. Malla metia, Matia, or Matial, fishermen and earth-workers. 

11. Noda, found in the 24-Parganas, said to have come from Bankura. 

12. Teiltulia, named after the tamarind tree, and apparently totemistic. 

13. TrayodaS, found in the 24-Parganas, said to have come from Bankura. 

14. Ujlia or Ojlia, probably descended from the priests of the tribal gods, who would naturally 
tend to form themselves into a sub-caste. For a parallel case, see Mallik. 


SECTIONS. 


(a) Totemistic — 

Ardi, fish. 

Baghrishi, the tiger. 
Kachchap, the tortoise. 
Kasbak, heron. 
Pakbasanta, bird. 
Patrislli, the beau. 
Ponkrishi, jungle cock. 
Salrislii or Salmackk, the 

sal fish. 


(b) Eponymous— 

Alamyan. 

Rasyapa. 

(c) Uncertain — 

Bagri. 

Dasya. 

Gadibkarat. 

Kal. 

Rancho. 
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6. Of the Ufongolo-Dravidian Tract. 


BAIDYA. 


[II. H. Risley, C.I.E.] 

Baidya, Vaidya (from Sanskrit v id, to know) Ambastha, Bhisah, ChiJcitsalc, a well-known Traditions 
and highly respected caste, found only in Bengal Proper, whose features and complexion seem of origin, 
to warrant their claim to tolerably pure Aryan descent. There has been much controversy 
regarding their origin. The name Yaidya does not occur in Afanu, hut the Ambasthas are 
there said to he the offspring of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother, and their profession to 
be the practice of medicine. According to this account the Baidyas ar z anuloma (born with 
the hair or grain, i.e., in due order), the father being of higher caste than the mother. Another 
tradition describes them as begotten on a Brahman woman by one of the Aswini Kumaras, 
the light-bringing and healing twin-horsemen o£ Vedic mythology; and then, oddly enough, 
goes on to say that they were reckoned as Sudras because their mother was of superior rank 
to their father, and their generation was consequently jpratiloma , “ against the hair,” or in 
the inverse order according to the succession of the castes. It would appear from this that 
the Aswini Kumaras were classed as Kshatriyas, and that, according to Brahmanical ideas, 
even the gods were not equal mates for a Brahman maiden. 

An expanded version of the pedigree given by AJanu is found in the Skanda Purana. 

This legend tells how Galava Aluni, a pupil or son of Vishwamitra, being greatly distressed by 
thirst while on a pilgrimage, was given a draught of water by a Vaisya girl named Birbhadra. 

The grateful sage blessed the maiden that she should soon have a son. Birbhadra demurred to 
this boon, on the ground that she was unmarried; but the rash oath, so characteristic of Indian 
mythology, could not be recalled, nor could Galava himself put matters straight by marrying 
the virgin whose kindness had involved her in so strange a difficulty. For, so it is explained, 
she had saved his life by the draught of water, and therefore he looked upon her in the light 
of a mother. A miracle was clearly in request. By the word of power of a Vedic mantra a 
wisp of kusa grass {Poa Cynosuroides ) was transformed into a male child, variously known as 
Dhanvantari, Amrita Acharya, and Ambastha. He was the first of the Vaidyas, because to 
a Vedic ( Vaidik ) text he owed his birth. He was also Ambastha because he had no father, and 
therefore belonged to the family of his mother (Amba). A number of analogous myths have 
been collected by Bachofen in his two letters on “ Pueri juncini,” and bis method of interpre- 
tation, if applied to the present case, would lead to the conclusion that the tradition given in 
the Skanda Purana records an instance of female kinship. 

The Baidyas are now divided into the following four sub-castes : — (1) Rarhi, (2) Banga, internal 
(3) Barendra, (4) Panchakoti, according to the parts of Bengal in which their ancestors resided. Structure. 
All of these are endogamous. A fifth endogamous group, which, however, bears no distinctive 
name, comprises those Baidya families of the districts of Sylhet, Chittagong, and Tipperah 
who intermarry with Kayasths and Sunris, the children in each case following the caste of 
the father. This practice appears to be the only modern instance of intermarriage between 
members of different castes. It is said to have arisen from the reluctance of the Baidyas 
farther west to give their daughters to men who had settled in the country east of the Brahma- 
putra. Failing women of their own caste, the latter were compelled not only to marry the 
daughters of Kayasths, but to give their own daughters in return. This interchange of women 
is said to extend even to the comparatively degraded caste of Sunri, and it may be for this 
reason that the Chittagong, Tipperah, and Sylhet Baidyas are cut off from community of food 
with the other subcastes. The sections or exogamous groups in use among the Baidyas will 
be found below. All of them appear to be eponymous, the eponyms being Vedic Rishis or 
Saints. The restrictions on intermarriage are the same as among Brahmans. 

The evidence of inscriptions shows that a dynasty of Baidya kings ruled over at least a Legend 
portion of Bengal from 1 010 to 1200 A. D. To the most famous of these, Ballal Sen, is ascribed of Ballal 
the separation o£ the Baidyas into two divisions, one of which wore the sacred thread and 
observed fifteen days as the prescribed period of mourning, while with the other investiture 
with the thread was optional and mourning lasted for a month. Before his time, it is said 
all Baidyas formed a single group, the members of which intermarried with one another, as all 
were equal in rank. All wore the thread and observed the term of mourning characteristic of 
the Vaisyas. Ballal Sen, however, insisted on marrying a ferrymans daughter, named 
Padmavati, of the Patni or Dom-Patni caste. His son, Lakshan Sen, followed by a majority 
of the caste, protested against the legality of the marriage, and, finding their remonstrances 
unheeded, tore off the sacred cord which all Baidyas then wore, and retired into a distant 
part of the country. These were the ancestors of the Banga and Barendra sub-castes of the 
present day, while the Rarhi Baidyas represent the remnant who condoned Ballal Sen's offence. 

It is difficult to reconcile this legend with the accepted tradition that in the course of his social 
reforms Ballal Sen separated the Baidyas into three classes — Rarhi, Barendra, and Banga — 
according to the place of their abode, and introduced the hypergamous divisions of Kulin, Hyper* 
Bangsaj, and Maulik:. A Kulin must marry his daughter to a Kulin, but he himself may gamoua 
marry either a Kulin or a Bangsaj woman* If he marries a Maulik woman, his family S rou P 8 * 
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is to a certain extent dishonoured, but the stain may be wiped out by marrying his sister or 
daughter to a Kulin. Hence the saying “ Rising and falling is the Baidya’ s lot, provided the 
original stock remains sound.” Ballal Sen is said to have distributed the Baidyas of his 
time into twenty-seven sthdns or communes, beyond which no one could reside without 
losing caste. The principal settlements were at Senhati, Cbandam Mahal, Daspara, Puigram, 
Karoria, Shendia, Itna, and Bhattapratap in Jessore ; Poragachha in Bikrampur ; and Dasora 
and Chand-pratap in Dacca. To him also is attributed the institution of the three classes 
— Siddka , tiddhya, and Kashta , which, like the Kulinistic groups, have reference to social 
esteem or purity of lineage. They differ from the latter in being more rigid. Thus, 
a Siddha Baidya who takes a wife from the Sadhya or Kashta class sinks at once to their 
level, and his descendants cannot recover their status by mar ying into a higher class. 

The Samaj-pati, or presidency of the Banga Baidyas, has for several generations beeft 
vested in the family of Raja Raj Ballabh of Rajnagar, who reside on the south bank of the 
Padma river, and though now poor and dependent, the members are still consulted on matters 
affecting the caste. In the middle of last century, the influence of the family was still 
stronger, and a Raja of that time induced many of the Banga and Barendra Baidyas to 
resume the sacred thread which their ancestors had discarded. With reference to this tradition, 
Ward writes as if the entire caste had then for the first time obtained the right to wear 
thread by means of Raj Ballabh’s influence. He says: — “ Raj Ballabh, a person of this 
(Baidya) class, steward to the Xawab of Murshedabad, about a hundred years ago first procured 
for Baidyas the honour of wearing the paitd : he invited the Brahmans to a feast, and 
persuaded them to invest his son ; from which time many Baidyas wear this badge of dis- 
tinction.” 

Infant -marriage is the rule of the caste, rare exceptions being met with iu highly-educated 
families, which have ‘come under the influence of European ideas. Polygamy is permitted, 
but is not practiced on a large scale. Divorce is unknown : a woman taken in adultery is 
simply turned adrift, and ceases to be a member of respectable Hindu society. Widow's are 
not allowed to marry again, and the practice of sati w r as formerly very common. On this 
point Ward, writing in 1811, says: — “Many Baidya widows ascend the funeral pile. At 
Sonakhali, in Jessore, wdiich contains many families of this order, almost all the widows are 
regularly burnt alive with the corpses of their husbands.” 

The Baidya marriage ceremony does not differ materially from that in vogue among 
Brahmans, except that sometimes the Kusundika ceremony is performed on the marriage 
night. When equals marry a curious custom is observed. A bond is executed certifying that 
the bridegroom has received twelve rupees ; should a second son marry, he executes a bond for 
twenty-four ; and in the case of a third son the acknowledgment is for thirty- six. Beyond 
this it never goes, however many brothers the bridegroom may have older than himself. 

The religion of the Baidyas is that of the orthodox high caste Hindu. All old Baidya fami- 
lies are Sakti worshippers, but among the poorer classes Vaishnavas are occasionally found. 
Of late years many of the caste have joined the Brahma Samaj. Brahmans are employed for 
religious and ceremonial purposes ; but it is doubtful whether these are of the highest rank, as 
they also officiate for the Nava -sakha. They have also gha^aks of their own, who w T ere for- 
merly Brahmans, but for many years past members of their own caste have discharged this im- 
portant social function. f i he innovation is ascribed to one Visw T arath of . T essore, who is said 
to have been the first regular Baidya ghato.k . 

The practice of medicine, according to the traditional Hindu method, was no doubt the 
original profession of the Baidya caste. Prom the time of the Sen kings, however, the tendency 
has been towards the adoption of other pursuits, and at the present day hardly one-third of the 
caste are believed to be engaged in their traditional avocation. These latter are still in pretty 
general request. Certain passages of the Shastras regard the taking of medicine from a Baidya 
as a sort of sacramental act, and forbid resort to any one not of that caste, so that some ortho- 
dox Hindus when at the point of death call in a Baidya to prescribe for them in the belief that 
by swallowing the drugs he orders for them they obtain absolution for their sins. Many 
Baidyas have distinguished themselves at the Bar, and as agents, managers, and school- masters, 
whilst others have taken to the study of English medicine and have entered Government ser- 
vice or engaged in private practice as medical men. Many again are found among the higher 
grades of land-holders, as zeinindars , tenure-holders, and a few are occupancy raiyats . They 
will on no account hold the plough, or engage in any form of manual labour, and thus neces- 
sarily carry on their cultivation by means of hired servants paid in cash or by a share of the 
crop. 

In point of social standing, Baidyas rank next to Brahmans and above Kayastha. Strictly 
speaking they are inferior to Rajputs, but this point cannot be insisted on in practice, as 
there are comparatively few Rajputs in the aiea inhabited by Baidyas, and those are mostly 
immigrants from Upper India, who belong to a different social system from Bengalis. There 
has been some controversy hetw’een Baidyas and Kaya&ths regarding their relative rank. Put- 
ting aside the manifest futility of the di cussion, we may fairly sum it up by saying th it iu 
point < f general culture there is probably little to choose between the tw T o castes, and that the 
Baidyas^have distinctly the best of the technical claim to precedence. On the other hand, it 
would, I think, strike most observers that the Ka \ asths are the more pliant and adaptive of the 
two, and have thereby drawn to themselves a larger share of official preferment than the more 
conservative Baidyas. 

Baidyas eat boiled rice and food coming under that category only with members of their 
own caste. They will drink and smoke with the Nava Sakha and with castes ranking higher 
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than that group, hut will not use the same drinking vessel or the same huka. Brahmans will 
eat sweetmeats in a Baidya’s house, and will drink and smoke in their company, subject to the 
restriction noticed in last sentence as to not using the same vessel or pipe. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE BAIDYAS. 


Baidya, Vaidya, Ambastha, 11 his ah, Chikitsak, 


Sub-castes (Endogamous). 

Rarki, 

Bauga, Bangaja. 
Rareudra, Varendra, 
Pauckakoti, 


Hyp erg anions groups. 

Kuliu. 

Baugsaja. 

Maulik. 


Family titles (padabis). 


Das 

) 

Ckaudra 

Gupta 

> Siddka. 

kundu 

Seu 

) 

Nag 

Datta 

h 

Naiidi 

Deb 

Dliar 

[- Sadkya. 

Raja 

Rakskit 

Kar 

) 

Soma 


Kastlia. 


Sections (Exogamous). 

Adya. 

Alamalaka, 

Aiigira. 

At icya. 

Raisvauara. 

Basisktka. 

Batsya. 

Bkaradwaja. 

Dlianrautari. 

Dliruba. 

Gautama. 

Gltritakausika. 

llingu. 

kasyapa. 

Kausika. 

Krisknatreya. 

Madliukiiliya. 

Markamleya. 

Maudgalya. 

Sabarmi. 

Saktri. 

Salankayana. 

Sandilya. 

Visknu. 


Titles or popular designations of Baidyas practising medicine. 


Used by themselves Baidya-llidki 

Kabi-ballabk. 

kabi-bliuskau, 

Kabi-indra. 

Kabiraj. 

kabiranjau. 

kabi-ratua. 

Used by outsiders. Atai Baidya, doctor who defrauds the ignorant. 

Ckasa Baidya, plough doctor. 

Dekati Baidya, village doctor. 

Haturia Baidya, a doctor who attends market, or, according 
to Wise, a quack, a meddlesome fellow. 

Nari-tepa, pulse feeler. 
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6. Of the Mongolo-Dra vidian Tract. 


BENGAL BRAHMAN. 


[H. H. Sisley, C.I.E.] 


Constitu- 

tion. 

Earhi. 


Immi- 

grant 

Brahmans. 


Ball&i 

Sen’s 

enquiry. 


The Bengal Brahmans are divided into five main sub-castes — Rarhi, Barendra, Vaidife, 
Saptasati, and Madhvasreni. 

The Rarhi Brahmans derive their name from the Rdrh, or the high lying alluvial tract on the 
west bank of the river Bhagirathi. Their claim to be of comparatively pure Indo- Aryan descent 
is to some extent borne out by anthropometric enquiries. The current tradition is that early in 
the eleventh century A.D., Adisura or Ad is vara, King of Bengab finding the Brahmans then 
settled in Bengal too ignorant to perform for him ceitain Vedic ceremonies; applied to the Raja 
of Kanauj for priests thoroughly conversant with the sacred ritual of the Aryans. In answer 
to this request five Brahmans of Kanauj were sent to him — Bhatta Narayana of the Sandilya 
section of gotra ; Daksha of the Kasyapa gotra ; Yedagarva or Yidagarbha of the Vatsa gotra , 
or, as other accounts say, from the family of Bhrigu ; Chandra or Chhandara of the Savama 
gotra ; and Sriharsa of the* Bharadwaja gotra . They brought with them their wives; their 
sacred fire, and their sacrificial implements. It is said that Adisura was at first disposed to 
treat them with scanty respect; but he was soon compelled to acknowledge his mistake and to 
beg the Brahmans to forgive him. He then made over to them five populous villages; where 
they lived for a year. Meanwhile the king was so impressed with the superhuman virtue of 
Bhatta Narayana; who was a son of Kshitisa; King of Kanauj; that he offered him several more 
villages. The Brahman, however; declined to take these as a gift, but bought them; as the 
story goes, at a low price. They were annexed to the village already in Bhatta Narayana’ s 
possession, and the whole area was relieved from payment of revenue for twenty-four years. 
Thus tradition chronicles an early ttrahmottar grant, the first it may be of the long series of 
similar transactions which have played so important a part in the history of land tenures, in the 
development of castes, and in promoting the spread of orthodox Hinduism throughout Bengal. 
Adisura did what the Rajas of outlying tracts of country have constantly done since and are 
doing still. A local chief, far removed from the great centres of Brahmanical lore, somehow 
becomes aware of his ceremonial shortcomings. Probably, as is narrated of Adisura himself, a 
wandering Brahman brings home to him that his local ritual is not up to the orthodox standard. 
He sends for Brahmans, gives them grants of land near his own residence, and proceeds with 
their assistance to reform his ways on the model of the devout kings whom Brahmanical litera- 
ture holds up as the ideal for a Raja to follow after. The Brahmans find for him a pedigree of 
respectable antiquity or provide him with a family legend, and in course of time he succeeds in 
getting himself recognised as a member of some branch of the great Rajput community. 

Although the immigrant Brahmans brought their wives with them, tradition says that 
they contracted second marriages with the women of Bengal, and that their children by the 
latter were the ancestors of the Barendra Brahmans. The Barendra, on the other hand, claim 
to represent the offspring from the original Hindustani wives, and allege that the Rarhi 
Brahmans themselves spring from the mesalliance contracted in Bengal. 

By the middle of the eleventh century, when Ballal Sen, the second of the Sen kings of 
Bengal, instituted bis famous enquiry into the personal endowments of the Rarhi Brahmans, 
their numbers seem to have increased greatly. They are represented as divided into 56 gains 
or headships of villages, which were reserved for them, and might not be encroached upon by 
Brahmans of other orders. 

It is interesting to trace in Ballal Sen’s enquiry the survival or reassertion of the principle 
referred to above as recognised in ancient times, that the Brahmanhood of the Brahman depends 
not merely on birth, but also upon personal endowments. It is a question of virtue, not a 
question of descent. Ballal Sen, of course, could not go so far as this. The time had long 
passed when a Kshatriya could transform himself into a Brahman by penance and self-denial. 
But the Sen monarch sought to reaffirm the ancient principle, so far as was then possible, by 
testing the qualifications of each B arhi family for the priestly office, and classifying them, in the 
order of their virtue, according to the results of this examination. The following nine qualities 
were selected to serve as the touchstone of sacerdotal purity : — Achat , ceremonial purity; vlnaya , 
discipline; vidyd , learning; jpratishtha , reputation for purity; tirthadarsana , zeal in pilgrimage ; 
nishtha , piety; dvritti , observance of legal marriages; tapa, ascetic self-devotion; dana } 
liberality. 

Tradition is silent concerning the precise method in which Ballal Sen carried out his some- 
what inquisitorial measures. It seems, however, to be certain that some kind of enquiry into 
the nine characteristic Brahmanical qualities was held under his orders, and that the kul or social 
and ceremonial standing of each family was determined accordingly. Some say that twenty- 
two gains were raised to the highest distinction. Lakshmana Sen discarded fourteen gains on 
account of their misconduct, and they became ganna Kulins , an order which has now disappeared. 
Nineteen families belonging to the other eight gains were made Kulins . The other families of 
these eight gains were lost sight of. Thus two classes or grades of sacerdotal virtue were 
formed : — (1) the Kulin , being those who had observed the entire nine counsels of perfection; 



(2) the Srotriya, who, though regular students of the Vedas, had lost avritti by intermarrying 
with families of inferior birth. The Srotriya were again sub divided into bidiUia or perfect, 
Sadhya or capable of attaining purity, and Kashta or difficult. The last-named group was also 
called An or enemy, because a Kulin marrying a daughter of that group was disgraced. 

The relations of these three classes in respect of marriage were regulated by the principle 
laid down in the Institutes of Manu for members of the three twice-born castes, a principle tor 
which Sir Denzil Ibbetson has adopted the convenient and expressive name of hypergamy . The 
rule was that a man of the Kulin class could marry a woman of his own class or of the two 
higher Srotriya classes ; a Siddha Srotriya could marry in his own group or in the Sadhya 
Srotriya group; while the Sadhya and Kashta Srotriyas might take wives only within the 
limits of their own classes. Conversely women of the Sadhya Srotriya class could marry in 
their own class or the two classes above them ; the Siddha Srotriya women in their* own class 
or in the Kulin class ; while Kulin women at one end of the scale and Kashta women at the 
other were restricted in their choice of husbands to the Kulin and Kashta groups. Unequal or 
irregular marriages involved loss of reputation and forfeiture of rank. On the other hand, the 
marriage of a girl into a good Kuhn house conferred a sort of reflected honour on her own 
family, and in course of time this idea was developed into the doctrine known as kula-gotra , 
whereby the reputation of a family depended upon the character of the marriages made by its 
female members. 

This singular and artificial organization deranged the natural balance of the sexes, and set 
up a vigorous competition for husbands among the women of the higher groups. The Bansajas 
are those Kuhns who lost their distinction on account of misconduct, their want of chanty, 
discipline, and due observance of marriage law, three qualities which in later times constituted 
Kulinism. 

The growth of the Bansaja class introduced a further element of complication. In the 
struggle for husbands, Kulin girls who had no brothers or whose mothers were widows were 
often given to the sons of Bansaja parents ; but families resorting to this device were excluded 
from the recognised cadre. Thus the brothers of a girl who married beneath her at once became 
Bansaja, but this degradation did not extend to her uncles. If an original Kulin married a 
Bansaja maiden, he himself became a Swakrita Bhanga or broken Brahman. His descendants 
in the second generation, were known as Bwipurusha, in the third as Tripurusha , and in the fourth 
as Chaturthapumsha, After this stage special designations were dropped, and the branch was 
merged in the Bansaja class. Although in theory these lower branches were completely cut off 
from the original hierarchy formed by Ballal Sen, natural instincts could not be w holly eradi- 
cated from a number of closely related families, and girls of the Bhanga and Bangsaja groups 
used to marry their cousins of the elder branch. It might perhaps have been expected that 
these groups would have been admitted to the same privileges as the Srotriya, but this was not 
the case. 

The invasion of Bengal by the Muhammadans in 1203 and the instant collapse of the 
Hindu kingdom was not without its effect upon the matrimonial organization of the Barhi 
Brahmans. Ballal Sen's reforms had been imposed upon the caste by the order of a Hindu 
ruler, and their observance depended upon the maintenance of his supervising authority. W hen 
this check was removed, the system could no longer hold together, and soon showed signs of 
breaking up completely. Artificial restrictions had been introduced ; the natural balance of the 
sexes had been disturbed, and a disastrous competition for husbands had set in among the three 
original groups. Aew and inferior groups had sprung up, and their natural ambitions still 
further swelled the demand for Kulin husbands. The pressure of necessity soon showed itself 
too strong for the rules. Boor Kulins sold their family rank and honour for the bridegroom* 
price, which had taken the place of the bride-price of earlier times ; they added to the number 
of their wives without regard to the respectability of the families from which they came ; and 
they raised their prices as the supply of suitable husbands diminished and competition ran 
higher for a Kulin bridegroom. 

The reforms undertaken in the fourteenth century by Devi Vara, a ghatak or genealogist of 
Jessore, extended only to the Kulins. These were divided into three grades — (i) Swabhava or 
original Kulins, (ii) Bhanga , (iii) Bansaja. The Swabhdva grade was further sub-divided into 
36 mels or endogamous groups,* each bearing the name of the original ancestor of the clan or 
of his village. This restriction of the marriages of Kulins to their own mel was the leading 
feature of Devi Vara s reform. Its principle was adopted and extended, it is believed 
by the Kulins themselves, in the singular arrangement known as Palti-Prabriti, or preservation 
of the type, by which families of equal rank were formed into triple groups as it were, for 
matrimonial purposes, and bound to observe a sort of reciprocity. Thus Mukhuti families were 
bound to marry their sons to the daughters of the Chatterji and Banerji families, and vice versa . 
All kinds of complications are said to have arisen from this understanding. If, for example, 
the Mukhuti had only one marriageable son and the Chatterji or Banerji ten daughters ap- 
proaching puberty, the former must marry all ten or all must remain spinsters. Meanwhile the 
rush of competition for Kulin husbands on the part of Bhanga, Bansaja and Srotriya classes 
was as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure Kulins had been reduced by 
the loss of those who had become Bhangas and Bansajas. In order to dispose of the surplus of 

♦ The names of the mels are as follows : — Phuliya, Kbardalia, Sarvvanandi, Ballabhi, Sural, Acbarya, 
Sekhari, Pandit, Eatni, Bacgala, Gopala, Ghataki, Chayanaiendri, PramadaDi, Dasaratha, Ghataki, 
Subhara-jakh&ni, Narija, Raya, Bbattarighavi, Debati, Chayi, \ ij5y a Pandit, Chfidfti, Aladhfti, Bidyadhari, 
Parihal, Sri Rangabhatti, hialadkara Kbaai, Kskumvi, Hari MajumdSri, Sri Bandhani, Bhaiiaya Ghataki, 
Achambita, Dharadhari, Vale, Baghava Ghosali, Sungo Sarrvanandi, Sadananda Khani, ChandravatL 
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women in the higher groups polygamy was introduced, and was resorted to on a very large scale. 
It was popular with the Kulins, because it enabled them to make a handsome income by the 
accident of their birth ; and it was accepted by the parents of the girls concerned as offering 
the only means of complying with the requirements of the Hindu religion. Tempted by a pan 
or premium, which often reached the sum of two thousand rupees, Swabhava Kulins made light 
of their kul and its obligations, and married Bansaja girls, whom they left after the ceremony 
to be taken care of by their parents. Matrimony became a sort of profession, and the honour 
of marrying a daughter to a Bhanga Kulin is said to have been so highly valued in Eastern 
Bengal that as soon as a boy was ten years old his friends began to discuss his matrimonial 
prospects, and before he was twenty he had become the husband of many wives of ages varying 
from five to fifty. 

With the spread of education among the upper classes of Bengal an advance in social 
morality has been made and the grosser forms of polygamy have fallen into disrepute. But the 
artificial organization of the caste still presses hard on a Kulin father who is unlucky enough to 
have a large family of daughters. These must be married before they attain puberty, or dis- 
grace will fall on the family, and three generations of ancestors will be dishonoured. But a 
Kulin bridegroom can only be obtained by paying a heavy premium, many of the mels instituted 
by Devi Vara have died out, and in such cases, reciprocal marriage being no longer possible, the 
son of a family left without a corresponding mel must marry the only daughter of a widow ; 
while the daughter of a Kulin widow, for whom no husband of equal birth can be procured, 
may be married to a Srotriya, and a premium accepted without endangering the family prestige. 
According to Dr. Wise, a Kulin father in Eastern Bengal could only preserve his kul intact in 
one of three ways : — By giving her to a Kulin of equal rank ; by making an effigy ( kusa-kanya ) 
of her with kma ( Eragrotis cynosuroides .) grass and giving it in symbolical marriage to a Kuhn; 
by saying to a Kulin in the presence of ghataJc witnesses : — “ I would give my daughter, if 1 
had one, to you/' and putting on his forehead the tilak or distinguishing mark which a married 
woman wears. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Bengal Brahmans comprise five important stages, viz : — 

I. Purla-bibdha , consisting of — (1) The anointment, called tel kalucl . After preliminaries 
have been settled, and the pair a karan } or formal intimation of the consent of the parties, or 
rather of their guardians on both sides, has been drawn up, an auspicious day is fixed for anoint- 
ing both the bridegroom and the bride with turmeric. The process must be undergone by 
both on the same day — the bride a little wffiile after the bridegroom, each in their own house. 
Usually a part of the turmeric prepared for the bridegroom is sent by his guardian for the use 
of the bride, but if the couple live at a distance, this is not deemed essential. In any case 
the time at which the ceremony should be performed is fixed by letter. Those who can 
afford to do so distribute oil and turmeric among their neighbours on this occasion. 

(2) The entertainment, thulard or ayubriddhdnna . From the day of the anointment until 
the day of the marriage the betrothed couple are daily entertained by their friends and neigh- 
bours, a piece of new cloth being presented at the same time. Presents of sweetmeats and cloth 
are sent to their houses by friends, and well-to-do people with a large circle of acquaintances often 
prolong the interval between the anointing with turmeric and the wedding from two or three 
days to a month. The rule is that after the anointing the first entertainment is given by the 
parents, and after that neither the bride nor the bridegroom should again eat in their own 
homes until they are married. 

(3) The divine invocation or adhihas . On the night before the wedding some married 
ladies, the neighbours and relations of the bride and bridegroom, are entertained with a repast, and 
given presents of betel leaves and areca nuts. This is supposed to render the occasion auspicious, 
and to draw down the blessing of the gods through the good-will of the ladies entertained, who 
are looked upon as a sort of fairy god-mothers. 

(4) I he propitiation of ancestors, Ndndimukh or Iriddhi srdddh , is an ordinary srdddh per- 
formed at noon on the wedding day in order to procure the blessing of the deceased ancestors on 
the couple. Four ancestors on the father's and three on the mother's side of both parties are 
thus invoked : if the father and grandfather of the intended bride or bridegroom be laving, then 
only their two immediate (deceased) predecessors, and if only the father be living, then his 
three immediate predecessors only. The srdddh is performed by the father, or in Ins absence 
by the brother, or failing him again by a gydti (agnate) of the bride or the bridegroom as the 
case may be. If a gydti be not procurable, then the family priest may officiate. 

(5) The bridal procession (bar-gdtri). In the evening or, if he lives at a distance, earlier, 
the bridegroom goes in procession accompanied by a kolbar , or best man, who is usually his 
younger brother, and by a number of his relations, friends and neighbours to the house of the 
bride, where he is received as in a darlar , his approach being welcomed by the cry of ulu-ulu 
from the females of the bride's family. He sits on a inasnad set apart for him in the centre of 
the hall, and there, surrounded by those who accompanied him and by the bride's people 
(kanyd jdtri), he awaits the moment fixed by the astrologers as auspicious for the performance 
of the actual ceremony. 

(6) J dmatd-bar an, or the bridegroom's welcome by the bride's father. When the proper 
time has come, the bridegroom is taken by the bride's father into the inner apartments of the 
house, and is made to stand on a piece of board painted with pounded or powdered rice stirred up 
with water. The bride's father then offers him water for washing his feet (pddya arghya) and 
also modh'uparhja , a concoction of honey, in a small copper cup. These the bridegroom touches 
in token of acceptance. 
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(7) Stri-achar , or woman's usage, commences with the welcome given to the bridegroom 
by the bride's mother by pouring some curds on his feet. This is followed by— 

(a) Satusi or the seven lights of Hymen. Seven married ladies (including the bride's 
mother or, if she be a widow, one of the bride's aunts) in their best attire, each with a small 
torch made of chit a twig and cotton steeped in oil, go round the bridegroom in procession, 
led by the bride's mother, who carries on her head a hula, or flat bamboo basket, on which 
are placed 21 small lights made of dhatura fruits. As they go round, they sprinkle libations of 
water, one of them blows a shell trumpet, and all vociferate the hymeneal cry of ulu-uhi. After 
going seven times round the bridegroom, the lights are thrown one by one over his head, so 
that they fall behind him. The hula is then picked up and placed in front of the bridegroom and 
the bride's mother takes her stand upon it and touches ( baran ) the forehead of the bridegroom 
with water, paddy and durla ( Cynodon dactylon) grass, betel and areca nut, white mustard seed, 
curds, white sandal paste, vermilion, a looking-glass, a comb, a bit of clay from the bed of the 
Ganges, a yak's tail, shells, a cluster of plantains, and certain other odds and ends, while the 
rest of the women keep up the cry of ulu-ulu. The bridegroom’s height is measured with a 
thin thread which the bride's mother eats in a hit of plantain. She then places a weaver’s 
shuttle {mdhu) between his folded hands and ties them together with thread, and calls upon 
him, now that he has been bound hand and foot, to bleat once like a sheep to signify his humil- 
ity and subjection. Last of all, she touches his breast with a padlock and turns the key, 
whereby the door of speech is closed to the passage of hard words against the bride. 

(4) SatpdJc , or the seven rounds of the bride. The bride is now brought out attired in a 
red silk cloth, and seated on a painted board is carried by two men seven times round the 
bridegroom, who remains standing and then placed in front of him. As they face each other, 
a cloth or cover is thrown over them, and their natural shyness being thus for the moment hid- 
den, they are! supposed to snatch the subhadrishti or auspicious glance, which will secure their 
mutual happiness during their married life. Then follows — 

(c) Mdlyaddn , or the exchange of garlands, when the bride and bridegroom give each other 
garlands of flowers. 

II. Sampraddn , or the gift and acceptance. The bride and bridegroom are next brought 
to a place set apart in the outer apartment or courtyard of the house, where the bride’s party 
and the bridegroom’s party can witness the formal gift of the bride and her formal acceptance 
by the bridegroom. The bride's father or guardian repeats the mantras recited by the family 
priest, and the bridegroom accepts the gift in these words in Bengali : — “ Who gave her ? To 
whom did he give her ? Love gave her. To love he gave her. Love is the giver. Love is 
the taker. Love pervades the ocean. With love I accept her. Love ! may this be thine. M 

At the same time wedding presents ( dan or dan sdmagri) are given to the bridegroom, and 
after this the father or guardian is required to bear witness to the contract entered into by the 
bridegroom by accepting the bride, and as a token of his assent to the marriage accepts a present 
of five haritahi myrobolam fruits and a piece of cloth. This present is called the parihar . 

III. Bdsara or the bridal wake. The bridegroom is next conducted along with the bride to 
a room in the inner apartment of the house, a corner of his chcidar being tied to a corner of her 
cloth. The pair are there received by a bevy of young ladies, who make it their business to 
tease the bridegroom and try to keep him awake for the rest of the night. 

IV. Kusandthd includes the saptapadi gaman, or pacing of the seven steps, which may 
be deemed the essential and binding portion of the marriage ritual observed by the higher castes. 
A sacred fire is prepared and worshipped with oblations of gM. On the north side of the fire 
seven points are marked off, and the bride setting her face westward walks along these points, 
placing her foot on each in turn. As she walks, her husband follows close behind her, touching 
her heel with his toe and reciting at each step mantras or sacred texts. 

Saptapadi gaman is followed by gotra paribarttan , or the changing of the bride's gotra for 
that of the bridegroom, and the sindur-ddn , or the smearing of vermilion on the bride's fore- 
head and the parting of her hair. The latter ceremony is performed by the husband with his* 
own hand. 

Properly speaking, Jcusandihd ought to take place on the day following the marriage, but 
Tuesdays and Saturdays are considered unlucky days for the ceremony ; and if the day after the 
wedding is Tuesday or Saturday, husandihd is deferred till the day following that. It is 
usually performed at the house of the bridegroom, but if he lives a long way off, the ceremony 
is performed at the bride's father’s house. The marriage proper ends with husandihd , but 
certain minor ceremonies follow which may be briefly mentioned here. 

V. The concluding ceremonies— 

(a) Pkul-sajydj or the bed of flowers. On the third night after the marriage, the 
married couple are laid together in a bed decorated with flowers. 

(5) Ashia-mangala . On the eighth day the pair are made to enact with toys and cowrie 
shells a sort of pantomimic drama of their married life, playing the part of a faithful husband 
and wife, and affecting to bear with resignation the vicissitudes of fortune. 

(c) Baubhdt or Pdha-sparsa. All the gydtis, relations and friends of the bridegroom, are 
entertained at his house. Their acceptance of the invitation is deemed an admission on theii part 
that the marriage has been duly performed, and that the ceremonial purity of the bridegroom 
has in no wise been affected. In token of their recognition of this fact, they are supposed to 
eat rice prepared by the bride herself. 

After the Paha %parsa ceremony, the bride is sent back to her father's house until she 
attains puberty. When this time arrives it is the custom of some families to perform the 
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ceremony known as garlhadhan (purification of the womb) or punarhihaha . This rite, to which 
some Hindu writers have attributed a sort of sacramental character, seems to be closely analogous 
to the practices observed by a number of savage races on a similar occasion. The idea seems to 
be, as Mr. J. G. Frazer has pointed out, that dangerous influences emanate from a girl when 
passing through this physical change, and it is considered necessary to seclude her from the rest 
of the community, and subject her to a sort of penance which varies greatly in severity. 
Thus the Macusi tribe of British Guiana hang a girl in this state in a hammock at the top of 
the hut, and make her fast rigorously so long as the symptoms are at their height. When she 
gets well the pots and drinking vessels which she has u=ed are broken ; and after her first bath 
she mast submit to be beaten by her mother with thin rods without uttering a cry. Another 
tribe, instead of beating girls who have just recovered from this state, expose them to certain 
large ants whose bite is very painful. The usage followed by the Karhi Brahmans of Bengal 
is less severe, but of the same general character as the savage observances. Like the Australian 
blacks and the African Bushmen, they require a girl to live alone, and do not allow her to see 
the face of any male. During three days she is shut un in n dark room and is made to 
undergo certain penances* She must lead the life of a Brahmachari, that is, ^he must live 
upon dtap rice and gJii, fish and flesh being strictly interdicted, and she may not eat any 
sweetmeats. Where this ceremony is observed, it is held to be a necessary preliminary to the 
commencement of marital intercourse. By a recent change in the law it has been made criminal 
to have intercourse with a girl under twelve years of age. 

Barendra It has been mentioned above that the Barendra Brahmans claim to be descended from the 

Br&hmans. five Kanaujiva Brahmans imported by Adisura by their original or Hindustani wives. General 
tradition, however, rejects the latter portion of the claim, and holds that the Barendra are the 
offspring, not of the original wives, but of Bengali women whom the Kanaujiyas married after 
their settlement in Bengal. The sub-easte takes its name from the tract of country known as 
Barendra lying north of the river Padma between the Karatova and Mah manda rivers, and 
corresponding roughly to the districts of Pabna, Rajshahi, and Bogra. Ballal Sen reorganised 
the Barendra at the same time as the Rarhi Brahmans, and divided them into three hyper- 
gamous classes : (1) Kulin, (21 Suddha or pure Srotriya, (3) Kashta or bad Srotriya. * The 
first class was sub-divided into eight gains or communes : Bkalra , Bhddri , Bhiwa , lahari , 
Maitra , Rudra-Vaghi , Sddhu-Vdgisi , and Santdmani or Sandi/ya; the second into seven groups 
of the same kind: Jtharlhl , Bhattasal i, Chawpa f i , Kdmadevta , Karanjan, Nandanavdsi, and 
Navsi ; and the third into eighty -four families, the names of which need not be enumerated here. 
In addition to the gains we find among the Kulins a further division into eight pdti or social 
grades: Atub-Kahni , Baini, Bosnah , Janail, Kutb~Kahni, Nirabhii , Ranchuria , Rahala. 

* The object of this grouping is not very clear. Every gain belongs to a pdti, but the pa ti is 

not always identical with the gain, for members of the same gain sometimes marry into different 
pdtis. The gains appear to be in theory endogamous. The system of reciprocal marriage 
( pdlti-prakriti) which prevails among Rarhi Brahmans is unknown in the Barendra group. 
The rules governing the three main classes permit a Kulin to marry a Suddha-Srotriya girl, 
and the children of such a marriage rank as Kulins. Should he marry a Kashta-Srotriya, he 
loses his Icul and becomes a Kap , an irregular group occupying much the same position as the 
Bansaja among Rarhi Brahmans. If a Barendra Kulin marries the daughter of a Kap , he 
himself is degraded to the group to which his wife belongs, but his children hold somewhat 
higher rank, and are deemed eligible for marriage to Kulins. No Kulin girl may marry below 
her own class. If a suitable husband cannot be found, she goes through the form of symbolical 
marriage to a figure of kusa grass, and has red lead smeared upon her forehead to show that 
she is really a wife. The gotras of the Barendra sub-caste are the same as those of the Rarhi, 
viz., Bhdradwaja, Kdsyapa , Sdndilya, Savarna , and Tatsya . Their commonest titles are Bhatta* 
charya, Bhnmik, Chakravartti, Chaudhari, Majumdar, Parihal, and Sikhdar. 

Vaidik Concerning the origin of the Vaidik Brahmans some differences of opinion exist. All 

Brfth m a ns» agree in honouring them for their adherence to Vedic rites, their zeal for Vedic studies, their 
social independence, and their rejection of polygamy. From the fact that some of the most 
important settlements of the sub-caste are found in the outlying districts of Orissa and Sylhet, 
some authorities have been led to describe them as descendants of the original Brahmans of 
Bengal, who refused to accept the reforms of Ballal Sen, and took refuge in regions beyond his 
jurisdiction. Genealogists of rival sub-castes maintain that Ballal Sen excluded them from 
his scheme on the ground that they did not come up to his standard of purity of descent. 
Buchanan mentions a tradition lingering among the Vaidik Brahmans of Dinajpur that they 
had been introduced into that district by Advaita Subuddhi Narayana, Raja of Sylhet. In 
Orissa, on the other hand, the representatives of this sub-caste are said to have come direct from 
Kanauj, and to have made their first settlement in Puri about the twelfth century A. D. This 
opinion derives support from Mr. Sherring's statement that the Kanaufiya Brahmans of 
Benares recognise the Vaidik as a branch of their own tribe who have settled in Bengal. 

There are two main divisions of Vaidik Brahmans— (1) Raschdfya or western, claiming 
to have come from Kanauj, and (2) Dakshinatya or southern, tracing their origin to the ori- 
ginal Bengal stock. The Fasehatya had originally eleven gotras, divided into two groups, 
known as the panda and shash . The former included Bharadwaia. Sandilya, Saunaka Savarna, 
and Vasistha ; the latter, Gautama, Kasyapa, Krishnatreya, Rathikara, Sun aka, and Vachyara. 
The Bharadwaja gotra, however, became extinct, its place being taken by the Sunaka gotra of 
* the Shash gr3up. In course of time other gotras , Ghrita Kausiki, Maitriyali, Tuthikara, and 
Upamanya, came to be formed, but the relations of these to the original eleven are not very 
precisely defined. * 
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Vaidik Brahmans have no Kulins, and their ghat ales or genealogists are Brahmans of 
other sub-castes. Their titles are the same as those of other Bengal Brahmans : Bhattacharya, 
Chakravartti, and Thakur are common designations among them. The Paschatya branch is 
said to have been formerly distributed in fourteen Mans or settlements. Three of these — 
Dadhichigram, Marichigram, and Santali, have now disappeared,, and even their sites are un- 
known. Of the remaining eleven, Chandradwip, Kotalipada, Samanta Sara, are in Backer- 
gunge; Alambi, Brahma Paraka, Jayari in Rajshahi; Akhara, Gaurali, Pani Kantaka in 
Faridpur; Madhyadesa in Jessore; and Navadvipa in Nuddea. In theory, these settlements 
seem to have been of the same character as the meh created for the Rarhi Brahmans by Devi 
Vara. It was intended that all Vaidik Brahmans should reside in one of these villages, and 
that marriage should be restricted to the local limits laid down. At the present day, however, 
many families live elsewhere and intermarry with families similarly situated. They can, 
however, rejoin the original Samdj or association of communes on payment of a heavy 
fine. 

According to popular tradition, the Saptasati Brahmans are descended from the seven Saptasati 
hundred ignorant Brahmans sent by A disura to the Court of Kanauj for the purpose 0 f Brahmaiis * 
learning their priestly duties. Others trace their origin to certain Brahmans who were exiled 
beyond the Brahmaputra river for resisting the innovations of Ballal Sen. It seems to be 
certain that they are peculiar to Bengal, and that they cannot claim connexion with any of the 
ten standard Brahmanieal tribes. This view is borne out by the names of their gotras , which 
differ entirely from the standard Brahmanieal series, and appear to be of a local or territorial 
rather than of an eponymous type. The Saptasati themselves virtually admit their 
inferiority to the other orders of Brahmans. Men of education and respectability are reluctant 
to admit that they belong to this sub-caste, all distinctive practices are being abandoned, 
and the entire group seems likely to be absorbed in the Srotriya grade of Rarhi Brahmans. 

The Saptasati have no Kulins, nor do they keep ghataks for the purpose of maintaining 
genealogies. Notwithstanding this, they give their daughters in marriage to Kulins of 
the Rarhi sub-caste, and by paying a heavy dowry, often amounting to as much as one 
thousand rupees, may even obtain brides from families of the Srotriya class. It is further said 
that a Rarhi Kulin will eat and drink with the Saptasati, while a Bansaja, though of 
lower rank than a Kulin, would consider this a degradation. The ordinary title of the Saptasati 
is Sarmo, not Dev-Sarmma, as among the ten recognised tribes. Chakravartti, Chaudhuri, 

Rai, and Sarkar are also common appellations. 

The Madhyasreni Brahmans profess to derive their name from the fact of their original Madhya- 
settlements being in the district of Midnapur, lying midway (Madhya-desa) between Bengal sreniBrSl1 " 
and Orissa. . They say that their ancestors were Rarhi Brahmans who settled early in Ballal man9 ’ 

Sen's reign in pargana Mayna in Midnapur. When Ballal Sen was engaged in classifying 
the Brahmans of the rest of Bengal according to their degree of virtue, he sent a ghatah or 
genealogist to the Brahmans settled in Mayna to include them in the scheme. They declined, 
however, to hav e. anything to say to the institution of Kulinism, and there are no Kulins 
among them to this day. For their resistance to his orders, Ballal Sen ordered them to be 
cut off from the rest of the caste, and all intercourse between them and the Brahmans of 
Bengal Proper was strictly forbidden. The Barhi Brahmans of the present day, with whom 
the Madhyasreni thus claim kinship, are by no means inclined to accept this legend as true. 

They point out that it is primd facie most unlikely that a colony of Rarhi Brahmans should 
have left their original seats for no particular reason, and have settled in an out-of-the-way 
place, like Mayna.. Again, it is said, if the Madhyasreni were really Rarhi Brahmans, 

how is it that. they have eight gotras , including Parasara, Gautama, and Ghrita-Kausika, while 
the true Rarhi have only five ? Gautama and Ghrita-Kausika are found among the Brahmans 
of Orissa, and Parasara is said to be characteristic of the Saptasati Brahmans of Bengal, 
whose ignorance of correct ritual compelled A disura to import the ancestors of the R^rhi 
Brahmans from Kanauj. On these grounds it is conjectured that the Madhyasreni Brahmans 
may be a composite group made up of members of the Rarhi, Utkal, and Saptasati sub-castes, 
who for some reason broke off from their own classes, settled in an outlying district, and 
in course of time formed a new. sub-caste. Some go so far as to suggest that the original 
Madhyasreni were expelled from their own sub-castes, and quote a local tradition attaching 
to them the name Madyadoshi , f guilty of drunkenness/ in support of this view. Although the 
standard form of Kulinism is not recognised by the Madhyasreni, those families among them 
who bear the Rarhi Kulin names of Mukharji, Chatterji, Banerji, are specially sought after in 
marriage, which practically comes to much the same thing. Another curious form of hypergamy 
is also in force among them. People who live in the four villages (Bhamua in pargana Mayna, 

Gokulnagar in Chetua, and Maharajpur and Bhogdanda in Kedar) supposed to be the original 
seats of the caste are held in great honour, and residents of other villages who marry their daughters 
to them are expected to pay a heavy bridegroom-price, n 

Most of the Madhyasreni are worshippers of the Saktis, but in the matter of religion and 
ceremonial observances generally they do not depart materially from the practices of other 
Brahmans. It should be observed, however, that widows among them are allowed to eat 
uncooked food on the eleventh day of either fortnight of the moon, while the widows of other 
Brahmanieal sub-castes are not allowed to touch even water on that day. Some Madhyasrenis 
again. serve the Goalas or Gops as their family priests, and others are said to eat uncooked food 
at religious ceremonies performed by members of the Kaibartta caste, and to accept gifts from 
them on those occasions. 13 


o 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE BENGAL BRAHMANS. 


rr*vai Titles (in Bengal) Bliattacharji, Gbatak, Chakrabartti, Bandya, Chatta, Mukhati, Rai 
Brahmans. Mnnshi, Chaudhri, SarkSr, Majumdar, Haidar, Bidyaratua, Bidyabagis, Smritiratna 


Sub-castes. 

In Bengal. 

Rarki. 

Piraii. 

Barendra. 

Uttar Barendra. 
Pancbnria. 

Madbyasreui or Madyadoshi. 
Barna or Patita Brahman, 
Agradani. 

Acbarji, Daibajna, Ganaka. 
Bhator Bhatta. 

Marnipora, 

Saptasati or Satsati. 

Vaidik. 

Pascbatya. 

Daksbinatya. 


Sections or gotras common to all Br&hmans. 


Abya. 

Agastya. 

Alamyan. 

Anabrikaksha. 

Angirasa. 

Atreya. 

Atri. 

Baijahmapadya, 

Baiyaghrapadya. 

Basishtha. 

Basnki. 

Batsya. 

Bharadwaja. 

Bhargara. 

Bishnn. 

Biswamitra. 

Briddba. 

Brihaspati. 

Garga. 

Gantama. 

Ghritakansika. 

Gotama. 

Jabaii. 

Jaimini, 
Jajnabalkya. 
Jamadagnya. 
Kalvislia, * 
Kanchan. 


Kanwa or Kanna. 

Kksyapa. 

Katyayan. 

Kaundilya. 

Kausika. 

Kanstav. 

Krisbnatreya, 

Knsal. 

Mandgalya. 

Mannas. 

Parasara. 

Panlastya. 

Rikhab. 

Robita. 

Sabarua. 

Saktri. 


Saudilya. 

Sankriti, 

Sankaiin. 

Sanpayan, 

Snnaka. 

Upamanya. 

2 ci , 
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Swarna-Kansik. 

Rajata-Kansik. 

Gbrita-Kansik. 

Kaundilya-Kau- 

sik. 

Kansika. 

Saunaka. 

Kanwayan. 

Rathitara. 

Agnibesma. 


Gain or Gramin (56 or 59) of the Rarhi sub-caste under the five gotras : 


Bandya. 

Gargari. 

Resarknni. 

Knsnmkali. 

Parib&I. 

Knlabhi. 


Sandilya Gotra (16). 

Ghosbli. 

Sejaga. 

Mascliatak. 

Barai. 

Basuari. 


Kadai. 

Knsari, 

Knlisa or Knlknli. 
Akas. 

Dirghati, 


Gnr. 

Ambnli. 

Bhnri. 

Talabati. 

Pitamnndi. 

Chatta. 


Kasyapa Gotra (16). 
Palsai. 

Har. 

Porari. 

Paiadbi. 

Koari. 


Pakrasi. 

Siml&i, 

Pnshali, Pnshiiai. 
Bliatta, 

Mul, 


Mnkhaiti. 

Dingsain. 


Bharadwaja Gotra (4). 

Saharik. 

Rayi. 


Gangnli. 

Knndaiai. 

Siddhal. 

Dayi. 


Mabinta. 

Gbosbai. 

Simla!. 

Bapnli. 


Sabarna Gotra (12). 

Nandi. 

Bali. 

Siarik. 

Pungsika. 


Sateswari. 

Pariai. 

Gbanteswari. 

Nayari. 


Batsya Gotra ( 8 or 11). 

Pippalai. 

Pntitnnda. 

Pnrbba. 

Kanjiiai. 


Kanjiari. 

Cbantkhandi. 

Dighai. 


The Gains whom Raja Ballal Sen made- Kulin, Gama 

Kulin (8). 

Bandya. Ghoshai 

Chatta, Pntitnnda. 

Hnkbaiti. Gangnli. 


Kulin, and Srotriya ;■ 


Kanjiiai. 

Kundaiai. 
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RSyi. 

Gar. 

Mahinta. 

Kalabbi. 

Chantkhandi. 


Ganna Kulin (14). 

Pippalai. 

Gargari. 

Gbanteswari. 

Kesarkuni. 

Dingsai. 


Parihai. 

Har. 

Pitaiuundi. 
Dir glia ti. 


The remaining 34 or 37 are Srotriyas. 

Those Ghataks who reckon 56 Gains, include Porari among Gauna Kulins and exclude 
Dighal, Chautkhandi, and Purbba. Those who reckon 59, exclude Porari, Dighal, and Purbba 
from Gauna Kulin, and show 34 Srotriyas. 

Hypergamous groaps bhdba, and sub-groups met, of Rarhis formed by the famous social 
reformer Devi bar Ghatak : — 


Groups. Mels or sub-groups, mostly endogamous. 


Kalin. 

Phnlia. 

Sribarddbani, 

Bhanga Kulin. 

Kliardalia. 

Satanandkhaui. 

f Suddlia. 

Ballabhi. 

Cbbayi. 

Srotriva < Sadhya. 

Sarbbanandi. 

Achambita. 

( Kashta. 

Pauditratui. 

Dasarath Gbataki, 

Bausaja- 

Bangal. 

Siibbarajkbani, 


Snrai. 

Maladbarkbani. 


A char] ya-Sekbar i. 

Ragbab Gbosbali, 


Gopalghataki. 

Dehati. 


Chatta Ragbabi. 

Xariya. 


Bijyapauditi. 

Kakustlii. 


Badliai. 

Dbaradhari. 


Bidyadbari. 

Rayi. 


Parihai. 

Bhairab Gbataki. 


Sriangabhatti. 

Parmauanda Misra, 


Pramodni. 

Sunga Sarbbanandi, 


Bali. 

Hari Majunidari, 


Cbandrapati. 

Chandai. 


Gain or Grdmin (100) of the Barendra sub-caste under the five gotras 

Kasyapa gotra (IS). 


Maitra. 

Bk&duri. 

Karanja. 

Balayasbtbi. 

Kodhagrami. 

Balihari. 

Moaii. 

Kiral. 

Bijkuuja. 

Sargraiui. 

Sabagrami. 

Katigrami. 

Wadbyagrami. 

Ufathgr&mi. 

Gangagrami. 

Belgrami, 

Cbaniagrami, 

Asrnkoti. 

Rndrabagcbbi. 

Laberi. 

Sadhnbagchhi. 

Cbampati. 

Xandauabasi. 

Sandilya gotra (14). 

Kameudra. 

Sibari. 

Taroaia Bisi. 

Matasyasi. 

Champa, 

Subarua. 

Totaka. 

Pusbana. 

Bel nr i. 

Sannyai. 

Bhimkaii 

Bhattasaii. 

Kamkaii. 

Knrmnri. 

Bhariai. 

Lakslia. 

Jamrukbi. 

Bdtsya gotra (24). 

Simli, 

Dbosali. 

Tanuri. 

Batsagrami. 

Denli. 

Xidraii. 

Knkkuti. 

Borbgrami. 

Srutabati. 

Aksbagrami. 

Sabari. 

Kaligrami, 

Kalikai. 

Panndrakaii. 

Kalindi. 

Cbatarabandi, 

Bhadar. 

Larnli. 

JbAmai, Jhampati. 

Atnrtbi- 

Rai. 

Ratnabali, 

Ucbcbbarakbi. 

Gocbclibasi. 

Bhdradwaja gotra (24). 

Bala. 

Sakati. 

Simbi. 

Bahai. 

Sariyai. 

Kshetragrami. 

Dadliiyai. 

Puti. 

Kacbhati. 

Xandigrami. 

Gogrami. 

Xikhati. 

Pippali. 

Sringa. 

Kboijar. 

Goswalauibi. 

Singdiar. 

Pakari. 

Dadlii. 

Sringi. 

Medari. 

IJndburi. 

Dbondbari. 

Sdiarna gotra (20). 

Tatoar. 

Seta. 

Naigrami. 

Xedhuri. 

Kap&li. 

Tuttari. 

Panchabati, 

Khandabati. 

Xikari. 

Samndra. 

Ketugrami. 

Jasogrami. 

Sitan. 
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Gain of Uttar-B&rendras according to “Gaure Brahman” 


Sandilya. 

Kasyapa. 

Batsya. 

Champati. 

Bhaduri. 

Kaiayi. 

Bagchhi. 

Karanja. 

Labar. 

Simbi. 

Grihasodhani. 

YandanSbksi. 


Hadhugrami. 

Sihari. 

Bharadwaja. 

SSbarna, 


Bai. 

Annasani. 


Gopnrba. 

Sirasinthi. 

Jhamai. 

Ruling made by Ballal Sen : — 


Laheri. 

Maitra. 

Kalihai. 

Bagchhi. 

Sannyai. 

Bhadar. 

Bhaduri. 

Misra. 



Srotriyas divided by Raja Kansa Narayan 

(a) Siddha Srotriya . 


Karanja. 

Nandan&basi. 

Larnli. 

Champati. 

Aturthi, 

Kalihai. 

Bhattasaii. 

Jhampati. 



(h) Sadhya Srotriya. 


llchchharakhi. 

Sihari. 

Bisi. 

Jamruklii. 

Bai. 

Karjjnri. 

Batnabali. 

Goswaiambi. 



(<?) The rest are Kashta Srotriyas . 

Hypergamous groups bhaba and sub-groups patki of Barendras formed by the learned 
social reformer Udayanacharya Bhaduri 


Groups. 


Sub-groups. 


Knlin. 

f Siddha. 
Srotriya < Sadhya. 

( Kashta. 
Kapa, Chhagharia. 


Jonaii. 

Kirabil. 

Bhushna. 

Rohiia. 

Kntabkhani. 

Aliakhani. 

Bhabanipuri 

Beni. 


Barendra titles 

Bagll, tiger. 
Bhera, sheep. 
Bhol, drum. 
Gappi, tell-tale. 
Gonj, peg. 


Panja, heap of bricks. 
Patha, goat. 

Prachanda, furious. 
Taiapatra, bottom of a pot. 
Tanlo. earthen pot. 


Gain of Saptasatis : — Arath, Baguri. Balthubi, B hagai, Dhain, Dhardhar, Halui, Hatun, 
Jabagrami, Jagai, Kalui, Kandare, Kanthara, Kanya, Katadi, Katani, Katuri, Kusala, Muluk- 
juri, Nalsi, Nanaksai, Patari, Pharphar, Pithari, Sagain, Sain, Sugain, Ujala Ulluk, etc. 


Sutwiastea. 

PaschStya ( Jonari. 
Yaidik. (.Konari. 


Vaidik. 

Sections 

(gotras.) 

SSndilya 

Basishtha 

SSbarna 

Bharadwaja 

Saunaka 


Groups, samdj , 

( Ikharft. 

. ] Madhyabh&g. 

(. Pankunda. 
Joari. 

Ganraii. 
Aladhi. 
Dadhiclii. 

( SSntaru. 

} Brahmapnr. 

( Marichigram. 
Chandradwip. 
Yavadwip. 
Kotaiipara. 

. Samantasar. 

Local groups. 

Purbbasthaii. 
Bishnnpnr. 
Bhatpara. 
Purbba Banga. 
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Brahmans of the following gotras came later on (1102 SaJc or 1180 A. D.) and mixed np 
with the Paschatya Vaidiks : — 

Krishnatreya, Gautama, Rathitara, Kasyapa, Batsya, Sunak_r and still later on (1403 Sak 
or 14S1 A. D.) came Brahmans of the Ghrita-Kausikn, Kausika, Atreya, Sankarshan, Parasara, 
Agnibesma, Maudgalya, Harita, and Upamanyu gotras. 

Hjpergamous groups. 


Daksliinatva Vaidik. KSsyapa. Kulin. 

Gautama. Bansaja. 

Batsya. Maulik. 

Kainvayan. 

Kausika. 

Local groups or Sam aj. 

Ghrita-Kausika. Majilpur. 

Jatukarua. Bajpur. 

Sabarna. 


The Dakshinatya Vaidiks have the following titles : — 

Tripathi, Misra, Pathak, Cbakrabartti. 


O B 2 
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7 . Of the Mongoloid Tract. 


khAsi. 


From the Assam Census lie port 1891, by F. A. GAIT, I.C.S. 


Physical 

charac- 

teristics. 


Dress. 


Diet. 


Fropor 


The Khasis inhabit the western half of the district to which they have given their 
name. They were entirely independent until 1829, when they were subdued in the hostilities 
which resulted from the treacherous murder of Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton, who 
were engaged in supervising work on a road, which the Khasis had agreed should be constructed 
through their country. The struggle was prolonged by the hillmen, who were much assisted 
by the mountainous nature of their country, but eventually they yielded to the inevitable 
and a British officer was placed in general • charge of their hills. They were not taxed and 
were left to manage their own affairs in their own way, and even now the only occasions on 
which they are interfered with are when there are disputes between persons of different States 
or on the occurrence of serious crime. 

The country is split up into a large number of small States, each of which is managed 
by its own head, or Seim, with an essentially republican constitution. The Khasis have no 
traditions of an earlier home, nor is anything known regarding the previous occupation or their 
present habitat by people of a different race. They are closely allied to the Syntengs. Lyngams, 
Dykos, and Bhois, and have strongly marked Mongolian features, — oblique eyes, abroad bridge- 
less nose, high cheekbones, and a short head. In stature they are short and stumpy, but extremely 
well developed, especially about the calves, and even the women are capable of carrying heavy 
loads which a native of the plains would scarcely be able to lift. They have little or no beard, 
but the moustache is occasionally fairly abundant. Their disposition, more specially that of the 
women, is cheerful ; they are industrious and by no means deficient in personal courage. They 
are much addicted to gambling. 

The dress of the males consists of a sleeveless shirt, which reaches down to the middle 
and ends in a fringe reaching some three inches further. The women wear a striped cloth 
tied round the waist with another as an upper garment knotted over both shoulders. At festi- 
vals the women adorn themselves with gold and silver ornaments, and wear handsome dresses 
of silk. Coral necklaces are also in great request. 

They take two meals a day, and indulge in dried fish and all sorts of meat except the flesh 
of the dog, but. like the other tribes on this frontier they will not touch milk, which they 
look on as an excrement. They drink large quantities of liquor (both fermented and distilled), 
which they prepare from rice and millet, and are also addicted to the use of tobacco and 
betel-nut, and particularly the latter, which is chewed in large quantities by both sexes. They 
do not, however, consume opium or gang a . 

Whatever may have been the proportion of the sexes in the past, recent censuses all 


tion of the s how a large excess of females over males. Colonel Bivar was of opinion that the women 
sexes. ]j ve longer than the men, and this explanation is, I think, corroborated by the census figures, 
which show a large excess of women between the ages of 15 and 35, and also of women over 
60. The slight deficiency of women between 35 and 60 is thus clearly accounted for by the 
feminine weakness of trying to appear very young, so long as it is not quite ceitain that they 
are very old. The only other explanation of the disproportion of the sexes which I am able 
to offer is that the men go frequently on trading excursions, etc., to the terais at the foot of 
the hills and die of fevers contracted there, and that large numbers are recruited yearly as 
transport coolies on frontier expeditions, or to work on roads in remote parts of the country. 
Casualties amongst these men would tend in some degree to increase the disproportion of the 
sexes* 

Internal The Khasis are sub-divided into an immense number of exrgamous clans or septs. The 

structure, theory is that these clans are composed of persons descended from the same female ancestor, 
and intermarriage between members of the same clan is strictly forbidden. The meaning 
of the names used to denote these septs is not always knowm, but so far as I have been 
able to get translations, they may he divided into four main classes : 

(a) Totemistic , such as the pumpkin clan, the crab clan,* the monkey clan, etc. In these 
cases it is supposed that the ancestor of the clan came from a pumpkin, crab, or a monkey, and 
I am informed that the totem was formerly taboo to the persons designated by it. Nowadays, 
however, the old traditions are losing their hold upon the people, and the taboo is no longer 
strictly enforced. 

(b) Names indicative of origin, such as Khar Shilot (‘ people of Sylhet*), Khar Akor 
(‘ polite Bengali *), etc. In former days before the British occupation, raids were constantly 
being made on the people of the plains, and their women were carried off as slaves, The 
offspring of these slave women, who were also looked upon as slaves, were known by the name 
of their mother, which thus became a new clan name. Clans with names denoting this origin 
are very common throughout the hills, and this no doubt accounts for the deviations from the 
general Mongolian type of face which are occasionally to be noticed. 

(c) Nicknames applied to the original ancestor , such as Balit (white), Dukli (selfish), 
Klim (adulteiy), Khrawjli (great abomination), etc. 
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{d.) Occupational, as, for instance, the blacksmith clan, the Bania clan, and a few 
others. 

Each clan comprises on an average from 100 to 1,0 00 members, the larger ones being 
again divided into sub-clans. I have not been able to make out the utility or object of 
the latter, as the rule of exogamy is invariably applied to the larger or main clan. 

I may note, however, that the same tendency of the old exogamous groups, to sub- 
divide themselves into new ones is noticeable amongst many other tribes, e. g ., the Mikirs, 

Garos, Lalungs, etc. 

Marriage is a purely civil contract, and is usually arranged by the parents or agents Marriage* 

of the parties.* As a rule, no price is paid by either bride or birdegroom. There is no 

religious ceremony ; the bridegroom goes to the bride* s house escorted by his friends and 
relations, and next morning leads the bride to his own house, where he gives a feast to her 

and her relatives. After staying there for a day or two the newly-married couple return 

to the house of the bride, where they cohabit. Among the poorer classes, the bride remains 
in her mother’s house, and the bridegroom in bis. but having free access to the bride 
whenever he may wish to visit her. When children are born, if the husband is still satisfied 
with his wife he builds a separate house, to which he takes her and lives there with her and 
the children. 

There are very few restrictions on marriage* A man may not marry a woman of his Restric- 
own clan, nor may he marry his father’s mother, sister, or aunt. Though not absolutely t ions on 
forbidden, it is also considered improper for him to marry his father’s niece during the marria S e * 
lifetime of his father. 

A woman is the head of the Khasi family. So long as a man remains in his mother’s Kinship 
house, whether he be married or unmarried, he is earning for his Jcvr {i. e his mother’s family), and in- 
and his property goes on his death to his mother, or, failing her, to his grandmother. Should ne 1 
the latter also be dead, his sisters inherit, and next to them his sister’s children. In the 
absence of any of the above, the following relatives succeed in the order in which they are 
named, viz., his brothers, aunts, aunt’s children, great grandmother, great grandmother’s 
sister or children. The brother’s children can never succeed, as they belong to a different clan. 

When a Khasi has left his mother’s house, and gone to live with his wife, his property descends 
to her and her children, with the exception of his personal ornaments and clothing which go 
to his own brothers and sisters. In the case of a female, the rules of inheritance are similar 
to those governing the descent of the property of a man living with his mother, except that 
in her case her children have a prior claim to succeed. All relationship is reckoned through 
the woman. The child takes the clan of the mother, and even the Seim is followed by his 
mother’s or sister’s child. His own offspring enter the clan of his wife, inherit her property, 
and bear her family name. 

A man is thus, in practice, more nearly connected with his sister’s children than with 
his own. It seems not unlikely that this is a relic of that promiscuous kind cf polyandry 
which has been styled maternal, in which a woman of one clan might be visited by all or any 
of the men of another clan, and in which the paternity of children was consequently so uncer- 
tain that the only guide to kinship was through the woman. There are, however, no signs 
of polyandry at the present day, and no traditions of such a practice in the past, unless one may 
take as such the story that the group of monoliths near Subtynga was erected ages ago to the 
memory of a woman who had thirty husbands. 

Divorce is a very simple matter, and is effected simply by a public declaration, coupled Divorce, 
with the presentation by the man to the woman of five coivries or copper coins, which she 
takes and throws away. Divorce is extremely common, and is resorted to for very trivial 
grounds, such as petty quarrels or a bad dinner. No stigma attaches to the divorced parties, 
and both are free to marry again. The marriage tie being so fragile, adultery or illicit inter- 
course is said to be very uncommon ; a man or a woman with a new fancy can easily dissolve 
any existing ties which may stand in the way of its legal gratification, while the very ease 
with which this can be done not improbably tends to prevent the growth of those violent 
passions which often lead to mischief in more civilised communities. 

The practice of polygamy is usually said to be uncommon, and Colonel JBivar adds that f it Polygamy, 
does not exist, in fact. ’ It is, however, admitted that there is a great demand for husbands, 
and an educated Khasi, whom I have consulted, assures me that polygamy is by no means un- 
known. It was formerly considered meritorious for a Khasi to beget offspring by different 
wives, as he thereby increased the number of sacrifices to be offered to the shade of his mother 
when she died, and this was one of the reasons why so many women were abducted from the plains 
in days gone by. Nowadays, however, there is no doubt that polygamy is falling into disrepute, 
and this and the excess’ of females over males is making it so difficult for parents to procure 
husbands for their daughters, that respectable families have often to marry their girls to men 
far inferior to themselves in the social scale. 

The religion of the Khasis is a rude Animism or demon-worship. All cases of sickness or Religion, 
other calamities are attributed to the maligant influence of demons, whom it is necessary to 
propitiate. The particular evil spirit to be propitiated is ascertained by egg-breaking ; the offering 
which would be acceptable to the spirit is similarly ascertained, and the offering is then made. 

If the desired result does not ensue, the entrails of a fowl are examined : if healthy, things are 
allowed to take their course ; if not, the whole process described above is repeated. In some 
parts, the sacrifices are performed by a special class of pried; called Lyngdohs, but no one who 
wishes is disqualified for performing these ceremonies. The Khasis have some idea of an after life, 
but are very vague on the subject. Some place their future in the sky, some on the earth, and 
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others under the earth. They believe in a re-union of husband and wife in the other world, 
except when this has been rendered impossible by the woman marrying again, a course which 
she is free to take if she chooses. The Khasis are very receptive of Christianity, and the efforts 
of the Welsh Mission amongst them have been highly successful. A few in the neighbourhood of 
Sheila have become Hindus under the proselytising influence of a Khasi named Konrai, who 
preached a sort of Vaishnavism. Since his death, which occurred a short time ago, however, a 
number of his converts have lapsed to their original beliefs. The number of Musalmans amongst 
the Khasis is very small, and consists chiefly of men who have taken service with Europeans as 
water-carriers or table servants, and have been converted by their Musalman fellow- servants. 
Some few have become converts to Brahmoism under the teaching of a small Brahmo mission 
which has been established in the hills and is said to be meeting with fair success. 

The mother is not, as amongst Hindus, considered to be uncdean after the birth of a child. 
In christening it, the following ceremony is performed : A diviner attends, provided with a 
gourd full of country spirit, a small quantity of powdered rice and turmeric, a bow and three 
arrows. Three names are selected by the maternal grand-mother or other relative of the infant, 
and the diviner then spreads the turmeric on a plantain leaf, on which, after muttering some 
incantations, he lets fall three drops of country spirit. These drops represent the three names 
selected and the one which takes longest to fall from the gourd to the plantain leaf, indicates 
which of the three names should be given to the child. The diviner then shows the bow and 
arrows to the babe, and exhorts him to become a brave warrior. In the case of a female 
child, a hatchet and load strap take the place of the bow and arrows, ns symbolical of the fact 
that the woman’s duty in life is to work just as that of the man is to fight. 

The Khasi bum their dead. Each elan has its own burning ground, whither the corpse 
is carried wrapped up in a mat and burned by the maternal relations. Before the ceremony is 
performed, two arrows are shot, one to the west and another to the east, and a cock is then 
sacrificed. The arrows are intended to protect the dead on his journey to another world, and 
the cock to show him his way thither, and to wake him at dawn to pursue his journey. The 
bones are collected in an earthen pot and are eventually placed in the common sepulchre 
of the clan, the removal thither being an occasion of much feasting and dancing, which con- 
tinues often for several days. Large upright stones, groups of which are to he seen all over 
the Khasi Hills, are sometimes erected in honour of the dead, the idea being that their spirits 
will be gratified by these memorials. Similar monoliths are mentioned by Colonel Dalton 
as being common amongst the Hos, Mundas, and Kirantis, and somewhat similar stones are 
also erected by the various Naga tribes. 
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7. Of the Jfongoloid Tract. 


LIMBU. 


[II. 11 . Risley, C.I.R .] 

Limbu, a large tribe, probably of Mongolian descent, ranking next to the Khambu and Traditions 
above the Yakha among the three upper divisions of the Kiranti group. The precedence given ori siu. 

to the Khambus is supposed to be due to their having a larger proportion of K has and Newar 
blood, while the Limbus have interbred freely with the Lepchas. 'the Yakha are a minor tribe, 
concerning which little is known. Unlike the other two, they have no generally recognized 
honorific title, though they claim to be addressed as dew an and call themselves \ak Thomba or 
yak herds, with reference to the tradition that this was their characteristic occupation before the 
tribe crossed the Himalaya into Eastern Nepal. The name Limbu, or Das Limbu, from the ten 
sub-tribes (really thirteen) into which they are supposed to be divided, is used only by outsiders. 

Tibetans have no special name for the Limbus ; they call all the tribes of the Indian side of the 
Himalayas by the general name Monpa or dwellers in the ravines. f lhe Lepchas and Bhotias or 
Tibetans settled in Bhotan, Sikkim, and Nepal speak of the Limbus as Tsong, because the five 
fhums or sub-tribes included in the class known as Lhasa-gotra emigrated to Eastern Nepal from 
the district of Tsang in Tibet. Lepchas call them Chang, which may be a corruption of 1'song. 

By other members of the Kiranti group they are addressed by the honorific title of Subah or 
Suffah, a chief. 

The Limbus, according to Dr. Campbell, “ form a large portion of the inhabitants in the Habitat, 
mountainous country lying between the Dud-Kesi and the Kanki rivers in Nepal, and are found 
in smaller numbers eastwards to the Mechi river, which forms the boundary of Nepal and Sik- 
kim. In still fewer numbers they exist within the Sikkim territory, as far east as the Tista 
river, beyond which they rarely settle. In Bhutan they are unknown except as strangers/” 

Hodgson locates them between the Arun Kosi and the Mechi, the Singilela ridge being their 
boundary on the east. The Limbus themselves claim to have held from time immemorial the 
Tamba Kkola valley on the upper waters of the Tamba Kosi river ; and the fact that one of 
their sub-tribes bears the name Tambakhola suggests that this valley may have been one of their 
early settlements. They have also a tradition that five out of their thirteen sub tribes came from 
Lhasa, while five others came from Benares. The former group is called the Lhasa-gotra, and 
the latter the Easi-gotra ; but the term gotra has in this case no bearing on marriage. All that 
can safely be said is that the Limbus are the oldest recorded population of the country between 
the Tamra Kosi and the Mechi, and their flat features, slightly oblique eyes, yellow complexion, 
and beardlessness may perhaps afford grounds for believing them to be the descendants of early 
Tibetan settlers in Nepal. They appear to have mixed little with the Hindus, but much with 
the Lepchas, who of late years have migrated in large numbers from Sikkim to the west. Dr. 

Campbell compares the two tribes in the following words : — “ The Limbu is a very little taller 
in stature than the Lepeha, somewhat; less fleshy, and more wiry in the limbs, as fair in com- 
plexion, and as completely beardless. He is scarcely ever as ruddy as the Lepchas sometimes are ; 
his eyes are, if anything, smaller, and placed more to the front than the Lepeha’ s, and his nose, 
although somewhat smaller, is rather higher in the bridge than that of the Lepeha. lie wears 
his hair long, but does not plait it into a tail ; has no fancy for bead necklaces ; wears 
a kukri instead of the ban , * and wide trousers and a jacket or chapkan in preference to the robe 
and long jacket of Lerchas.” 

At the time of the Gurkha conquest of S epal the country east of the Arun Kosi was held by 
]>etty Limbu chiefs on quasi -feudal terms from the Hindu Rajas of Bijapur and Makwanpur, at 
whose courts representative Li ml jus discharged the duties of L'ltaunlra or prime minister. Tak- 
ing refuge in the hill forts with which each chiefship was provided, the Limbus offered a gallant 
resistance to the invading Gurkhas, and the latter underwent many repulses before their suprem- 
acy was fullv established Although used to bearing arms, and deeming themselves a military 
race, they do not rauk among the regular lighting tribes of N epal, ami they are not admitted into 
the Gorkhali regiments of the Nepalese army. Their principal occupations at the present day are 
agriculture, grazing, and petty trade. They serve in the Kiranti regiments raised about 30 years 
ago by Jang Bahadur, and some of them have enlisted in our ow n\ Gurkha battalions. Some 
authorities believe them, with the rest of the Kiranti, to be inferior in soldierly qualities to the 
Khas, Mangar, and Gurung tribes, from whom our best recruits are drawn, but this opinion 
seems to be giving way, among the present generation of Gurkha officers, to a more favourable 
estimate of their military capacity, and their behaviour in the Sikkim campaign of 1888 is 
understood to have borne out the latter view. 

The internal structure of the tribe is extremely complicated, and can best be studied in the Internal 
classification, where it is shown in a tabular form, fllie Limbus are divided into thirteen endo- s * ructure * 
gamous sub-tribes, each of which is again broken up into a number of exo famous septs, fl'lie 
names of the septs are extremely curious. Two or three at the most are totemistie, a few are 
local or territorial, and one only is eponymous. By far the greater number of them refer to some 

* The long, straight knife used by the Lepchas. 
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Religion, 


Animism, 


personal adventure or peculiarity of the originate under of the sept and they suggest the exist- 
ence of a considerable body of rather grotesque folklore. The rule of exogamy goes by the 
male side, and is supplemented by forbidding intermarriage between persons descended in a 
direct line from the same parents as lorn? as any relationship can be traced. Intermarriage 
between cousins is barred for three generations, or, as some say, for seven. In practice, 
however, while the rule forbidding marriage within the Lhar is most strictly observed, there 
seems to be much uncertainty about prohibited degrees, and 1 believe near alliances with the 
mother's kindred are by no means uncommon. A further complication is introduced by the re- 
strictions on intermarriage arising from ?nitk (Limbu saiba ) friendship or on fictitious brother* 
hood among most of the hill races. Two men contract friendship by a special ritual at which a 
Brahman, or, when the parties are Buddhists, a Lima, officiates, and reads mantras or mystic for- 
mulae, while the two friends thrice exchange rupees, handkerchiefs, or scarves, and daub each 
other between the eyebrows with the paste made of rice and curds which is used in the marriage 
ceremony. The effect of the union is that the friends are reckoned as brothers, and inter- 
marriage between the two families is prohibited for several (some say eighteen) generations. 
Any breach of the rule is punished in British territory by exclusion from caste. In Nepal, 1 
am informed, more severe punishments, such as death or slavery, are inflicted. 

Members of the Murmi, Lepeha, and Bhotia tribes may be admitted into the Limbu tribe 
after being approved by the tribal council, called by the Limbus thum-thum , and giving a feast 
to the local community. In some cases the new member is required to file a written statement 
to the effect that he has entered the tribe and will abide by its rules. Khambus and Yakhas 
being Kirantis themselves, may be admitted into the tribe by the simpler and more direct 
process of adoption. In any case the children of a Limbu man by a Bhotia, Lepeha, Gnrung, 
Sunawar, Mangar, or Murmi woman, or of a Limbu woman by a man of any of these groups, 
are admitted without question into the Limbu community. 

The phlegmatic and utilitarian habit of mind which a German ethnologist has noticed 
as characteristic of the Mongolian races comes out conspicuously in the nonchalant attitude 
of the Limbus towards religion. Where their surroundings are Hindu, they describe 
themselves as Saivas, and profess to worship, though with sparing and infrequent observance, 
Mahadeva and his consort Gauri, the deities most favoured by the lax Hinduism of Nepal. 
In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still more easy to bear : the Limbu has 
only to mutter the pious formula, om ruani padme om , and to pay respect and moderate tribute 
to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conform- 
ity with whatever faith happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes of their 
original Pantheon have survived in the form of household or forest gods, much in the same way 
as Dionysus and other of the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of 
the saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest and rural festivals of various kinds in 
remote parts of Greece at the present day. Under such disguises, which serve to mask depar- 
tures from the popular creeds, the Limbus worship a host of spiritual beings whose attributes 
are ill-defined, and whose very names are not easy to ascertain. Yuma, Kapoba, and Theba 
rank as household gods, and are propitiated once in five years, or whenever disease or loss of 
property threaten the family, by the slaughter, outside the house, of buffaloes, pigs or fowls. 
The votaries eat the sacrifice, and thus, as they express it, “dedicate the life-breath to the 
gods, the flesh to ourselves/' No special days are set apart for the ceremony; but it cannot 
be performed on Sunday, as that day is sacred to Himariya. Those who wholly neglect 
the duty are supposed to suffer in person or property, and the common hill disease of goitre is 
believed to be one of the special modes by which the gods manifest their displeasure. Temples 
and idols are alike unknown, nor, so far as I can ascertain, does the imagination of the Limbus 
trouble itself to clothe its vague spiritual conceptions with any bodily form. 

Himariya, the god of the forest, is propitiated on Sundays by offerings of sheep, goats, fowls, 
pigeons, and Indian-com. A stone under a tree by the roadside is smeared with vermilion and 
dound with thread, and this place of sacrifice is marked by consecrated rags tied to a bamboo pole. 

In addition to these more or less beneficent, or at least neutral, divinities, the Limbus are 
compassed about by a multitude of nameless evil spirits, “who require peculiar management in 
warding off their caprices." To appease and propitiate these is the special function of the 
Bijuas, a class of wandering mendicants peculiar to Sikkim and the eastern parts of Nepal 
Bijuas are wholly illiterate, and travel about the eountiy muttering prayers and incantations, 
dancing, singing, prescribing for the sick, and casting out devils. They wear a purple robe and 
broad-brimmed hat, and are regarded with great awe by the people, into whom they have 
instilled the convenient belief that their curses and blessings will surely be fulfilled, and that 
ill-luck will attend anyone who allows a Bijua to leave his door dissatisfied. 

While the Bijua acts as exorcist and devil- worshipper for all the Himalayan races, the 
equally illiterate Phedangma is the tribal priest of the Limbus for the higher grades of spirits, 
and officiates at sacrifices, marriages, and funerals. He is also called in at births to foretell the 
destiny of the infant, and to invoke the blessings of the gods. The office frequently descends 
from father to son, but anyone may become a Phedangbo who has a turn for propitiating the 
gods, and for this reason the occupation shows no signs of hardening into a caste. 

It will be apparent from the facts stated above that the leading principle of the Limbu 
religion is Animism , “ the belief in the existence of souls or spirits of which only the powerful — 
those on which man feels himself dependent, and before which he stands in awe— acquire 
the rank of divine beings and become objects of worship ”* Among the Limbus, as among 

* Tiele, Outlines of the History of the Ancien* Rdigions , p. g 
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the aborigines of Chota Nagpur, who appear to have reached a very similar stage of 
development, this belief has given birth to a number of primitive miscellaneous divinities whose 
functions are very vaguely defined, and who do not owe allegiance to any centralised authority. 

This multiplicity of deities would of itself seem to favour the growth of Shamanism, a pheno- 
menon which Sir John Lubbock regards as a w 7 id ely distributed phase of thought forming a 
necessary stage in the progress of religious development. Others have gone so far as fcTuse 
Sha m anism as a sort of general name for all those animistic religions which make prominent 
nse of the agency of the Shaman. W ithout disputing the convenience, or indeed the necessitv, 
of introducing a class-name of some kind, I would urge that Shamanism is a term singularly 
ill-suited to serve as the designation of a large group of religions. For in the first place the 
practice which it denotes is common to religions of all varieties of culture, and is by no means 
confined to the religions^ specially called Shamanistic ; and secondly, the word, while calling 
attention to the superficial, fails to connote the essential characteristics of the class of religions 
in question. ^ It may, indeed, possibly be the case, as has been hinted above, that the complicated 
departmentalism of certain animistic religions, where the supreme power is cut rp into fractions 
and distributed among an army of gods, gbosts and demons, has led to the development of 
Shamanism by leaving it uncertain to whom a man should apply for the alleviation of 
any particular evil. The Shamans, like the touts who hang about orr public offices, profess 
to help people out of this difficulty, and to show them not only to what god their petition 
should he addressed, but in what form they should be couched, and by what ceremonies 
introduced. But even on this showing the practice is the consequence, not the cause, of 
certain primitive ideas ; and it is these ideas, not any of their more or less variable consequences, 
which a definition should aim at expressirg. Taken by itself, then, the word Shamanism seems 
to fall short of completeness as a description of the Limbu religion. For all religions of that 
type the term animism should be retained as denoting the entourage of vague spiritual 
influences which is of their essence. In dealing with these surroundings different agencies are 
resorted to : sometimes the fetish predominates ; sometimes the medicine man. According as 
one or the other of these predominates, the particular form of animism may conveniently be 
styled Fetishistic or Shamanistic. Following this principle, the Limbu religion may be defined 
as a rather elementary form of Shamanistic animism, in which the Bijua and Phedangma play 
the part of Shaman, the former operating on the demons, and the latter having for his depart- 
ment the gods. Finally, we may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the original religion of the 
Limbus is closely akin to the Pon or ancient religion of Tibet. In both we find the forces of 
nature and the spirits of departed men exalted into objects of worship. In both systems 
temples and images are unknown, while propitiatory offerings occupy a prominent place. To 
complete the parallel, neither recognise a definite priestly order, w hile both encourage resort 
to Shamans or medicine men to ward off the malign influences which surround the human 
race. 

Both cremation and burial are in vogue among the Limbus, the latter being the more com- Disposal 
mon, and probably the older, practice. The corpse is placed lying on its back with the head of the 
to the east. The grave is lined with stones, and a cairn, consisting of four tiers for a man ^ eac *‘ 
and three for a woman, erected on the top. The Phedangma attends at the funeral and delivers 
a brief address to the departed spirit on the general lot of mankind and the doom of birth 
and death, concluding with the command to go whither his fathers have gone and not to come 
back to trouble the living with dreams. Neither food nor clothes are placed in the grave, but 
sometimes a brass plate with a rupee in it is laid under the head of the corpse. For nine days 
after the funeral the sons of the deceased live on plain rice without any salt ; and for a month or 
two the relatives wear flowers in their hair and avoid merry-makings. The special and charac- 
teristic sign of mourning is a piece of white rag tied round the head. There is no periodical 
ceremony for the propitiation of ancestors. 

At a man’s death his sons, natural or adopted, divide his property ; but an adopted son or Inherit- 
a natural son by a wife informally married {Icaehehi shdcli) takes only one- half of a legitimate ance * 
son's share. The division of the property is usually made by the tribal council (; thum-thum ), 
who set apart an extra share for the eldest son. The youngest son is allow ed to choose his 
share first, and the other shares are then allotted by the thum-thum. Failing sons, the sons-in-law 
actually living in or willing to live in the family homestead are entitled to divide the property. 

Brothers are the next heirs, and married sisters, if they attend the funeral, usually get a small 
share in the inheritance, although it is said that they have no positive right to claim this conces- 
sion. An exception to these rules of devolution occurs in the case of da {jo or property given to a 
sister or daughter or acquired from a maternal uncle or father-in-law. This is equally distributed 
among the sons of the woman to whom or on w hose behalf it w as given, and in the event of her 
dying without children it reverts to her own family. This simple customary law is administered 
by the headmen of the tribe, and hardly any instances are known of Limbus having resorted 
to our courts for the settlement of disputes regarding property. 

The Limbus stand wholly outside of the Hindu caste system, and their social position can Social 
only be defined with reference to the other Himalayan races. They belong to the upper division Status, 
of the Kiranti group, which inhabits the middle hills of the Himalayas and rarely descends 
below an elevation of 2,000 feet. Within this division the Limbus take rank below the Khambu 
and above the Yakha, hut this distinction is probably unknown beyond the limits of the Kiranti 
group, and in the eyes of society at large the three tribes occupy practically an equal position. They 
consider themselves, and are regarded by others, as superior to the Danuar, Hayu, and Thami, 
who make up the lower-division of the Kiranti. Their relations to the people of Nepal are less 
easy to define. They are certainly deemed inferior to the Khas, and probably also to the 
MaDgars and Gurungs, both of whom are classed as military tribes. Newars hold a place second 
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only to the Khas; Gurungs are inferior to the Newars. Mangar and Sunwar have their place 
next to the Gurungs ; Limbus, Khambus, and Vakhas are inferior to the Mangar and Sunwar. 

In the matter of food, they have very few prejudices. They eat beef, perk, and the flesh of 
all elean-feeding animals, and drink wine. In fact, the only restrictions on their diet appear to 
be those imposed on certain than by the obligation not to eat the totem or beast-eponym of the 
group. They will eat with all the castes of the hills except the Kami, Dami, Sakri, and Gain. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF TIIE LIMBU. 


Limbu, Das, Liiubu, Yaktliumba. Tsong, Chang. 


1. Pantliar . 

2. Cliliotliar 

3. Ahtliarai 

4. Yangorup 
o. Cliaibisa * 

6, Miakliola or Terotliar 

7. Cliarkliola 

5. Maikliola 

9. Pliedab or Rlmipliuta 
10. Tambrkliola . 


Title : — Sublia Of Sllffall (chief). 


Sub-tribes 


( tJnim or th urn- ilium). 


f Classed as Kasi-gotra, supposed to have immi- 
f grated into Nepal from Benares. 

f Classed as Lhasa-gotra, supposed to have come 
C from Lhasa. 

Septs (thar). 


Of the Pa Ut liar sub-tribe 


/ Allgdenba, lord of the forest. 

Clielimjom, a native of Chehm. 

Ckikckaba. 

Ckobegu# 

Hangsuemba. 

Ingmaba, he who kept fowls. 

Keruiigiua. 

Kokenamba. he who rises with the sun. 

Laoti, he who was obeyed. 

Luha. 

Mailglagpa, 1 the dancer. 

MeplUlgpa, the butcher, literally, pig-roaster. 
PkejOlll, the kukri- bearer, including (a) Nem - 
/ bong , ( l ) Sardak-peapi. 

* \ Plieodail, the water-carrier. 

Pliyagpa, the knife-grinder. 

Senna, rent-collector. 

Soilgbailgphe, the new settler. 

Tliekim, he who works in wicker, including 
the following sub-septs : — (a) Meongba, (6) 
Thamsong, (c) CllObfgtl, (d) Petehhimba, (e) 
Angbu, the forest- dweller, (/) Yak ten, formerly 
doctors. 

Toktiham. 

Tinilbapo, the eldest. 

TlUllbrok, born of a step-mother. 

Yailgdenba , 2 he who paid his footing. 

Yailgsoba or Yamlagpa, the chief of the tribe. 


Of the Chhothar sub-tribe 


Of the Ahtliarai sub-tribe 


f Bargharri, the twelve brethren. 

Klieilia, 3 a pheasant. Apparently totemistic. 
Kliojoill. he who ate his earnings. 
RnrmubllOllg. 4 the divider of the village. 

/ Legllia, the worker in mud. 

\ Madeil. the son of his mother. 

Sangma, 5 a buffalo. Apparently totemistic. 
Telillg, the worker in cane. 

Tliogleng, the suicide, 

TuilgollOIlg*, the discontented. 

I AllgbOliang, king of the fir wood. 
Illglailiplie, the liar. 

Kondoiigwa, the vagabond. 

PoillO, the large family. 

Tlienglallbo, the native of Thenglah. 
Tslieildangkya, he who lives apart, 
Yakshoma, the guardian of the fort. 


1 The ancestor of this thar was ridden (possessed?) by a god, and danced. 

1 Descended from a Meeh who got admission into the Iiimbu tribe by bribing the heads of the thum-tkum. 

3 This thar will not eat a pheasant or fowl or any bird of that class. The story is that the founder went oat to shoot pheasants in a fir 
copse, bat found none, and vowed never to eat a pheasant again. 

‘The founder of this thar is said, for reasons not stated, to have divided his village into two parts by drawing a lice down the middle 
5 The bnfialois taboo to this thar the legend is the same as that cf the Khema thar. 
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Of the Yangornp sub-tribe . 


Of the Chaibisa sub-tribe 


Of the Ml&kkola or Terothar sub-tribe . 


Of the Charkhola sub-tribe 


Of the Phedftb sub-tribe 


< Ingyaromba. 

Khebangba, the native of Khebang. 

Kkingba, branch of the same sept may not inter 
marry. 

Leckenclie, the dissolute one. 

Lekhogma, he with swollen testes. 

Loksohm } from the Lepchas. 

Makbko, branch of the same sept may not inter 
marry, 

Manama. 

Menyailgbo, the unsuccessful one. 

/ Mongtupo. 

*\ Pliawahonj, the name of a village. 

Pondha, the wanderer. 

Puktebn. 

Serling, the thief. 

SuwallOIl?, the mendicant. 

Tkehbeli . 1 

Tkupnku. 

Tomlin?. 

Yakpan?deu, the dweller on the pass. 

YijSm, the wanderer, or eater. 

Yitliingu, the huntsman. 

Yongyakang, the son of a chief. 

Yungm£, the idler. 

/ Lkoringten , 3 the chief of the Morrung. 
j Memopkagpa. 

. ’ Papson, the adopted one. 
j Plchagma , 3 the son of the monkey. 

V Sonyokpa, the guardian of the new fort, 

/'Hangarn, the king’s officer. 

/ Libang, the archer. 

. YaklibO,* he who chased his wife, 
j Tkoilong, the ragged one. 

\ Tsonbailg. he who listens and profits. 

/ Aktenhang, name of a domestic demi-god. 

I Lingdam, admitted from the Lepchas. 

J Malibu , 6 the physician. 

/ Yembang, the swollen one. 

•\ Phot ro. 

Hiogphelagu, he who wears the rhododendron 
flower. 

( Yongyaliung, the aristocrat. 

/Chikkophung, he who planted the brihati . 6 
Hupackongbang, he who was blessed and 
prospered. 

IsbO, name of a village. 

KkaUiapOllg, the dweller under the bar ( Ficus 
Indica ) tree. 

Lokmakung. 

Lumpkongma, those who shared the land. 

Maden. 

Musukang, the lowland chief. 

Yinglekku, one who cuts poisonous plants. 
Obung-gyakpa, the dweller above the fountain, 
i PkekilU, the singer. 

,( Pko-ompku, the hangman. 

Pkungtkag, he who stole to order. 

Pongyailgu, he who carries his goods on his back, 
Seuiliang, sons of the snow -chief. 

Singogpa, 

Sodemba, the spy. 

Songbangpke, the dweller in the valley. 
So-onkobu, a resident of So-onku. 

Sotkuilg, name of a village. 

Tkambden, the stay-at-home. 

Tkeguba, the son of the cliff. 

Tkobukya, he who has skin disease 
Tumbaugpke , 7 the earth-born or Bhuiphuta* 

\ Yurumbaug, they of the central village. 


1 An eponymous thar, named after Thehbeh, son of Srijanga, the powerful chief of the Limbos, since deified, who fought against Prithi 
WirSyan, the founder of the present ruling dynasty of Nepal. 

3 This thar was formerly under the Morrung K5ja. 

8 This thar is said to have formerly worshipped the monkey. _ . , 

* The story is that the wife of the founder of the thar ran awry from him, but he caught her and brought her back, and afterwards had 

^Literalfy I shaker ; one who being ridden by gbe§ts or devils shakes himself free : hence a physician. 

6 A thorny plant with a bitter berry used fox medical purposes. t . . . 

7 This claims to be terra fihi t and point out a huge rock which covers the spot where tneir founder sprang from the eaith. 
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( Legbahang. 

I Lingkhim. 

J On-chliombo, the horse-seller. 

Of the Tambrkhola sub-tribe . . • \ Phnidua , 1 the hammerer of iron. 

\ Sabmbabang. 

I Ssahoden, bom in famine time. 

I Thup-ynmah, name of a place. 

Septs. 


Anglah. 

Anlabang. 

Baidobang. 

Bakbim. 

Cbempajong. 

Cbnngbling, 

Hempha. 

Hnkpab. 

Icliommali. 

Ikteb. 

Ilambang. 

Imsong. 

Ithinkn. 

Kambahaug. 

Kantbang. 

Kephuk. 

Khamthak. 

Khobaipong. 

Kbuadang. 

Knnbahong. 

LaktomShang. 

Lingdenbeh. 

Linglampben. 

Lugumab. 

Mangoyak. 

Mangyong. 

Bnromah. 


Nagen. 

Nennab. 

Yogo. 

Pain. 

Parkhari. 

Patalang. 

Pekha. 

Petungbah. 

Pbalechbnah. 

Pbeyak. 

Pontbak. 

Samwak. 

Sangbah. 

Sanjokmab. 

Satliug. 

Seduah. 

Sekwahdeng. 

Sene. 

Singjangkuk. 

Singjnk. 

Snkbong. 

Snkwabab. 

Taijaung. 

Tilding. 

Tongbangboha, 

Tnmkohong. 

Yongyab. 


1 This thar was formerly the blacksmiths of the tribe. 
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7. Of the Mongoloid Tract. 


ANGAMIS. 


Front the Assam Census Report 1391 , ly E . A. GAIT , J.C.5. 

The Angamis are the largest of the Naga tribes of which I have any knowledge. The Angamis. 
portion of the tribe censused occupies 56 villages, with a population of 26,^89. In addition to 
these, there are 14 villages, with a population of some 5,000, lying outside the district boundary 
in the piece of country bounded on the west by the Brahmaputra- Ira waddy watershed range, 
on the north by the Thezir river, on the east by the Tizu river, and on the south by the Lanier. 

The censused portion of the tribe in 1891 occupied the country drained by the Zullu, Sijju, 
and Zubza rivers, which all have their origin in the Japvo or Burrail range of hills. This 
range forms the boundary of the Angaini, country towards the south. 

The name Angami, by which this tribe is known to us, is a corruption of Gnamei, the 
name by which the tribe is known to the Manipuris, through whom we first came into contact 
with them (the Angamis). The name by which they call themselves is Tengima, while they 
are known to the surrounding tribes of Kezhamas, Semas, and Lhotas as Tsoghami, Tsungumi, 
and Tsangho . 

The Angamis assert that their people originally came from the south, f.tf., the direction Origin, 
of Manipur. They first occupied the spurs just under Japvo, and thence spread north-west and 
north-east. Their accounts of their origin are extremely vague and untrustworthy, as is to le 
expected in the ease of a people who have no written language. 

The AngSmi tribe is divided into three main divisions, — the Chahroma , who live in a few Tribal 
small villages in the western portion of the country ; the Tengima proper, occupying the central divisions, 
portion, and the Chahrima or Eastern Angamis, who occupy the country south and east of 
Kohima on both sides of the watershed range. The Chahroma , who represent but a very small 
percentage of the whole tribe, are practically identical with the Tengima in appearance and 
language. Between the Tengima and Chakroma,'Iiowever, especially that portion of the tribe 
which inhabits the villages on the right bank of the Sijju river, there are very marked differen- 
ces, both in dialect and general appearance. The differences in dress, cut of hair, etc., between 
these two divisions of the tribe are in fact greater than those that exist between tribes that are 
reallv different, such as the Lhotas and Aos, and it is only by an examination of the language 
spoken by Tengima and Ckakroma that we find that they really belong to the same tribe. 

The Angamis are distinguished from the other tribes within the district by their method Cultiva- 
of cultivaton. While all the other tribes, including the 'western or Chahroma portion of the ^ on * 
Ano’ami tribe, raise their rice crops by j hunting, the Angamis raise their rice crop on irrigated 
terraces. These terraces are excavated with great labour and skill from the hill sides, and are 
watered by means of channels carried along the contour of the hills for long distances and at 
excessively easy gradients. 

The questions of whence the Angamis first got the idea of their terraced cultivation* and 
why they adopted a system which at the outset must have entailed an immense amount of 
labour, have often been asked : I think the answer must be that this system of cultivation 
gradually spread northwards from Manipur until it reached the Angamis, who adopted it for 
the following reasons : 

(1) A desire for a better kind of food than jobVtears and honidhan , the only jhum crops 
which can be successfully grown at high elevations, and which, from the analogy of the 
Mazung tribe, whose villages are situated at elevations equal to or higher than the older AngSmi 
villages, may safely be assumed to have been in days gone by the Angamis’ staple food. 

"(2) The impossibility of raising a sufficient crop of this better kind of food, i.e., rice, except 
by a system like that of irrigated terraces, which their neighbours to the south were already 
practising, and which allows the same land to be used year after year without the necessity 
which occurs in the case of jhum cultivation of throwing np the land after two years' cultiva- 
tion and allowing it to lie fallow for eight or ten years. 

(3) A good water supply, which rendered the system of irrigated^ cultivation possible. 

The An^mis live in, for the most part, large villages, reaching in the case of Kohima to Tribal 
over 800 houses. These villages are, as a rule, strongly situated on the tops of hills. The customs, 
houses in a village are all built close together without much attempt at arrangement, and the 
whole is surrounded by an almost impenetrable fence of some thorny shrub and huge stinging 
nettles. The approaches to the village are by narrow sunken paths, the entrance to the actual 
site being guarded by a strong wooden door now-a-days rarely or never shut. 

A village is, however, far from being a united community, as might have been expected. 

The unit of Naga society is not the village, but the ‘hhel,’ called by the Angamis themselves 
< tepfu 9 or * tino \ Many of these exist in each village. In Kohima there are seven such sub- 
divisions. The members of each 1 hhel 9 or 4 tino ’ are supposed to be descended from a common 
ancestor, whose name the hhel bears. These khels are exogamous sub-divisions. Between the 
khels in the same village great rivalry exists, which in old days used to lead to blood feuds and 
frequent fighting, indeed, the inter -hhel feuds were and are far more bitter than inter- village 
feuds. Inter-village feuds are now practically extinct, but mtex-Ichel feuds are still kept alive 
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and result not infrequently at the great drinking festivals in riots and free fights, in which lives 
are occasionally lost. I know of no AngEnti village of any size which is not divided against itself 
by the bitter feuds which exist between its component parts. The following extract from a report 
by Mr. Camegy, then Political Officer in the Naga Hills, dated the 12th September 1876, will 
show the utter want of combination which exists in an ordinary Anganii village. He writes : 

“In the middle of July a party of 40 men of Mozema went over to Kohima, and were 
admitted by one of the khels friendly to them, living next to the Puchatsuma quarter, into 
which they passed and killed all they could find, viz., one man, five women, and twenty young 
children. The people of the other khels made no effort to interfere, hut stood looking on 
* * * * One of the on-lookers told me that he never saw such fine sport (i.e., 

the killing of the children), for it was just like killing fowls,” 

Such scenes as these are of course things of the past, but the spirit which rendered them 
possible still exists, and renders all real combination amongst even one tribe impossible. I 
have dwelt on this point at some length, as the fact of the non-existence of any possibility for 
united action by even one village, let alone a whole tribe, does not seem to be very widely 
known. 


The following is 

AngEmis. 

Dakkotsnma* 

Ckitonoma. 

Kotsuma, 

Pupketsuma. 

Toloma. 

TseEma. 

Mekroma. 

Rotsoma. 

Serna, 


list of some of the 

Puchatsuma. 

Kototsuma. 

GuezonotsumE. 

Vihutsuma. 

Pketsuma. 

Kipfoma. 

Pavorna. 

Kezanuma. 

Hepfoina. 


exogamous sub-divisi 

Chaletsuma, 

Levisonoma. 

Nisonoma. 

Dzinionoma. 

Viama. 

Dzirama. 

Tenginuma, 

CherEiua. 


existing amongst the 

Chatsuma. 

Meyasatsuma. 

Tekrenoma. 

Kwoma. 

Kainima. 

Meralitsuma. 

Kizhazuma. 

Tama. 


This list could be added to without any trouble, but it seems useless to go on adding to a list of 
names, which are, except to a Naga, absolutely meaningless. 

As stated above, the khels amongst Angamis are exogamous sub-divisions. A man is 
therefore obliged to look for his wife amongst the women of a khel different from his own. 
Marriages are, therefore, usually not love matches, at least as far as the girl is concerned. The 
following sketch gives the procedure followed in the village of Khonoma by a young man who 
is anxious to marry. Having selected the girl he would like to marry, he informs his father. 
The father then sends a friend to the girPs house to interview her parents, with a view to 
ascertain whether they will allow the match or not. If a favourable reply is received from the 
girPs parents, the father of the young man will on an auspicious day (inauspicious days are 
days on which there has been a death in the village, or during which there has occurred an 
eclipse of the sun or moon or an earthquake) at sunrise ascertain, by strangling a fowl and 
watching which way in dying it crosses its legs, whether the intended marriage is likely to be 
a prosperous one or not. Should the omens be unfavourable, the arrangements for the marriage 
are at once broken off, but should the omens be favourable, the go-between will again be sent 
to inform the parents of the girl of the fact. The girPs opinion is then asked, and should she, 
within the next three days, dream no dream unfavourable to the idea of the intended marriage, 
formal consent is given by her parents. A day for the wedding is then fixed. On that day 
the father of the bridegroom sends some pigs, usually two or three (the number varies accord- 
ing to the wealth of the parties), a few seers of salt, and some liquor to the house of the 
bride's parents. These pigs are then killed, and a feast given to the khel men and friends of 
the bride, who also take away small portions of meat wrapped in plantain leaves. The same 
night at about 9 or 10 p.m. the bride goes to the house of the bridegroom's parents, carrying a 
small lao of liquor and a little cooked meat in a basket. She is accompanied by two men 
and two women carrying four laos of liquor, 100 or more pieces of cooked meat, and 10 or 12 
pieces of uncooked meat, by a small boy carrying a cup of liquor, and by some 40 or 50 
members of her own khel. On arrival at the house the bridegroom is summoned, and he and 
the bride, first the man and then the woman, eat some of the meat and drink some of the 
liquor brought by the bride. The bridegroom then returns to his ( deka chang / and the com- 
panions of the bride, after receiving a few fowls as presents, return to their homes, only two 
women and one man remaining to sleep with the bride at the house of the bridegroom's father, 
receiving in the morning a present of one fowl each. 

On the second day the bride and bridegroom again eat together, the bridegroom returning 
at night to his f deka chang? and the bride remaining in his father's house. On the morning 
of the third day the young couple go together to the bridegroom's cultivation, the girl carry- 
ing a ‘ lao ' of liquor, some food, and a hoe. The man carries only his spear. Arrived at his 
cultivation, first the man and after him the woman take the hoe and do a little hoeing. A 
little rice and liquor is then placed on the ground as an offering to the deity. The couple 
then eat and drink together. They then return home, the man cutting on the way home a few 
sticks of firewood, which are brought home by the woman. On her return the woman goes to 
her father's house, and brings thence to her husband's house a few laos of liquor and some 
cooked meat. A feast is then given to the neighbours and children. That night the young 
couple kill a fowl in order to see whether their marriage will turn out well or the reverse. 
They then wait for another seven or eight days. At the expiration of this period the high 
priest of the khel is called in. He sacrifices a chicken, and the ceremony of marriage is com- 
plete. Until the completion of the ceremony the bride and bridegroom do not sleep together, 
but after the completion of the ceremony cohabitation is allowed. 
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The Angamis do not practise polygamy. Children take the caste of the father,, i. e., 
belong to his Jchel. This is the rule in all Naga tribes. 

Divorces are frequent amongst the Aiigamis, and occur for various reasons, such as Divorce, 
infidelity on the part of the woman, incompatibility of temper, and failure on the part of the 
woman to bear children. 

If a woman is divorced for infidelity, all her clothes, beads, etc., are taken by her husband, 
and her family are fined the amount of the expenses incurred by the husband’s family for the 
marriage. Should, however, a wife be divorced for any reason but some fault of her own, she 
receives one-third of all the grain that there is in the house at the time. Should a woman 
leave her husband for no fault on his part, but merely because she finds she does not like him, 
she then has to repay to him the expenses incurred for the marriage. 

Divorced women, women who have left their husbands for any reason, and widows who 
have no children, etc., go to reside again in their fathers’ houses, and can remarry at pleasure. 

Widows with children are not supposed to remarry, having to devote themselves to the bringing 
up of their children. 

During a man’s life time his sons, as they marry, receive their share of his landed Pules of 
property. Should, however, a man die, leaving several unmarried sons, these will all receive inherit- 
equal shares. As the sons marry, they leave the paternal mansion, and build houses of their ance * 
own. The youngest son, therefore, in practice nearly always inherits his father’s house. 

Dau ghters receive no share in their father’s property except amongst certain of the Eastern 
Ailgami villages. Should a man die, leaving no male heirs, his property is, as a rule, divided 
amongst his nearest male relations. If he has daughters, these daughters would ordinarily be 
entitled to receive no portion of his property. A man can, however, by word, of mouth, 
bequeath to his daughter or daughters such portion of his property as he may consider fit. 

In the case of a married woman, possessed of property in land in her own right, dying 
without children, her property would, if not sold to meet her funeral expenses, revert to her 
nearest male relations. 

As soon as a man dies, his body is washed by his son, if he has one. In the case of a Funeral 
woman, this duty is performed by her daughter. The body is then covered over with a white cere : 
cloth, and a basket containing dhdn , konidhdn , job’s-tears, yams, Indian corn, and garlic is 
placed by the side of the body. Preparations are then at once made for the funeral feast and 
for the funeral, which always takes place the evening after a man’s death. The funeral feast 
is proportionate to the wealth of the deceased. One cow is about the least that can be 
sacrificed, and it not infrequently happens that a man's whole property goes in furnishing 
forth his funeral feast. 

The cows for the feast, having been procured, are killed in the early morning by an old 
man of deceased’s Jchel. The livers, heads, and certain portions of the meat having been set 
apart, the rest is distributed amongst the family members, relations, and friends of deceased, 
portions being often sent to intimate friends residing in other villages. 

The ceremony of the distribution of meat being over, the funeral obsequies are proceeded 
with. The coffin, a rough wooden box without a lid, having been got ready, the deceased’s 
father-in-law, if he have one, or, if not, some friend from another Mel, enters the house in 
which the body is lying, and standing on the left hand side of the body, places a plain spear 
down on the right hand side of the body. In the case of a woman, a black cloth takes the 
place of the spear. Having done this, he cuts off a small lock of the dead man’s hair. The 
coffin is then brought into the house, and a wisp of thatching-grass is burnt inside it. This 
done, the body is placed in the coffin, at its right hand being placed a dao, two spears, and a split 
stick with bamboo ribbon for kindling fire after the Nag a fashion. The coffin is then brought 
out for burial in the grave, which is usually dug close to deceased’s house. I append a 
description of an Angami burial taken from an old diary of Mr. McCabe’s : 

« The grave was about 6 feet deep, close to deceased’s house. The body was wrapped in 
new cloths, and was encased in a regular coffin without the lid. Before the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, the male friends of the deceased, each with a shield and a couple of spears, 
danced about, howling at the top of their voices and tears streaming from their eyes. The 
women were not to be outdone in shrieking, and rushed about with arms outstretched, slapping 
the ground with their cloths. As the coffin was lowered, the women ran forward and tried to 
hold it back, and as it finally disappeared, a most doleful shriek was raised and the corpse was 
thus addressed : 

“Do not be afraid; do not mourn. You have only followed your parents custom. 

Although you have died, let us remain happy. Although God has not been kind to you, and 
you have died, fear not. ’’ 

“ Inside the coffin, and at the right hand of the deceased, two spears and a duo were 
placed. Large flat stones were then used to form the lid of the coffin, and the crevices were 
carefully filled up with rubble. At this stage of the proceedings, the friends of the deceased 
suddenly stopped sobbing, dried their eyes, and marched off in a most businesslike manner. 

A civilised Naga, who had been as demonstrative with his umbrella as his warrior friends 
had been with their spears, solemnly closed it and retired. A large basketful of dhdn 
konidhdn , dkdll, and job’s-tears was now thrown into the grave, and over this the earth was 
rapidly filled in.” 

Subsequent to the funeral the following ceremonial is observed : 

On the day after the funeral the friends and relations of the deceased, together with one 
man of another Mel, go to deceased’s house, and there eat the meat of the heads of the cows 
and the other reserved portions except the livers. The skulls are then taken to the grave, and 
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fixed up over it, together with a shield, spear, and ornaments, such as cane-leggings, etc., 
worn hv deceased during his life-time. 

In the case of a woman, her basket, weaving sticks, etc., are placed over the grave. Food 
is then again partaken of at deceased’s house, and the members of another khel who are 
present proceed to cook the livers of the cows set apart for this purpose. When cooked, a 
piece of liver with salt and chillies is given to each member of deceased’s family, who, in 
perfect silence, thr »w each his piece out of the house to a distance of eight or nine paces. This 
ceremony being completed, all those present return to their homes. 

On the second day after the funeral, seventeen portions of cooked rice, with a little salt, 
are tied up in plantain leaves. These are buried outside the house on the fourth day. On the 
fifth clay from the funeral, deceased's wooden platter and drinking-cup are hung up by a 
string inside the house. At the expiration of thirty days, this string is undone and thrown 
away. The platter and eup are given to one of deceased's intimate friends. About the 
fortieth day deceased's family sacrifice a cock, the flesh being eaten equally by all. The cere- 
monies connected with the funeral are then complete. 

Very young children are usually buried inside the house. The bodies of women dying in 
childbirth are taken out through the back of the house, and buried without any ceremony 
whatever. 

The Angamis have practically no religion. They recognise a supreme creator called 
Terliopfo or Keponopfo. They also believe in the existence of evil spirits which reside in rocks, 
trees, and pools of water. These are usually propitiated in cases of illness by offerings of 
fowls, pigs, or cattle. Customs similar to these are common to the whole of the Naga and 
Kuki tribes within this district. Of a future state after death, their ideas are extremely 
vague. They certainly believe that the soul does not die with the body, but what becomes 
of it they cannot say, resembling in this respect more civilised nations. 

The chief Angami village festivals are those called Terhengi and Sekrengi. 

The Terhengi is celebrated within a short time of the completion of the harvest, and is 
in fact the ‘'Harvest Home' festival. As the Terhengi marks the end of the year's work 
for the Angami, so the Sekrengi marks its commencement, being held shortly before the new 
year’s work in the fields is begun. Both festivals last for ten days, and both are occasions for 
the unlimited consumption of zn (rice beer), pork, and beef. 

Diping the Terhengi are given most of those big feeds which wealthy Nagas give, in the 
not vain hope of handing dowm their names to future generations. Such feasts, at which a 
man's guests are numbered often by.hundreds, cost not infrequently in kind and money as 
much as ft/ 00 or R800. The slaughter of ten head of cattle and 20 or 30 pigs is no unusual 
thing. So much meat, of course, entails the use of enormous quantities of rice, both for 
food and liquor, and it is at the ceremony of pounding this rice, which takes place a few days 
before the feast begins, and at which the whole of the adult males of the host's khel assist, 
that the Angami warrior is seen to the best advantage. On such occasions he, to use a slang 
phrase, c puts 'em all on/ and a crowd of fine athletic young savages, well adorned with 
toucan feather head dresses, bear-skin fringes, collars ( tatche ) made of locks of human hair 
surmounted by a fringe of goat’s hair dyed blood red, new bright red and yellow cane leg- 
gings and armlets, and a few other small ornaments dear to the savage heart, is no mean 
sight. To commemorate these feasts, huge stones are dragged, often for long distances, on 
rough wooden sledges, and are erected by the side of the road near the village. The giver 
of the feast also becomes entitled to pat up over his house the huge wooden horns ( hikhyd) x 
which are such a conspicuous feature in most Angami villages. 

At the Sekrengi festival dogs are killed and eaten in large numbers. I have often 
enquired the reason for this, but have never been able to get a satisfactory answer. Besides 
these two main festivals many other minor ones are celebrated during the year, the chief of 
which is that held just before the new paddy harvest begins. 
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7 . Of the Mongoloid Tract. 


Aos. 


[From the Assam Census Report, 1891, by E. A. GAIT, I.C.S . ] 


( naked ' 
Wank hong or 


The Aos occupy the country which is drained by the Jhanzi, the Desoi, and by the Ao. 
streams which flow into the Dikhu on its left bank. f lhe only Ao village on the right bank 
of the Dikhu is Longsa. The Aos profess to have had their origin from a stone, which is 
situated betw T een Lonusa and the Sanutam village of Luban. From this place they gradually 
migrated across the Dikhu, and occupied the country in which the\ now dwell. They are origin 
divided into two tribes, Ghungli or Zungi *nd Mongsen speaking dialects which are to and 
dissimilar as to be practically different languages. These two tribes, though they in many habitat, 
instances live side by side in the same villages, have each preserved their own dialect. 

The Aos occupy, excluding Longsa, 46 villages. Of these, 21 are Chungli entirely, 19 
are Mongsen entirely, while six are mixed villages, inhabited both by Chungli and Mongsen. 

Roughly speaking, the Ao country is composed of three parallel ridges, called Lampung- 
kung, Changkikung, and Japukung respectively. The Chungli tribe inhabits all the villages 
on the Lampungkung (the range immediately overlooking the Dikhu), with the exception of 
the villages of Mokokchang and Nunkam, which are partially Mongsen. The valley of the 
Melak or Jhanzi, i.e., the valley enclosed between the Lampungkung and Changkikung, 
contains the mixed villages, while on the l Changkikung and Japukung the villages are, 
with the exception of Deka Haimong, Moluugting, and Assiringia (a non-Ao village), 
entirely Mongsen. 

Assiringia, called by the Aos Mirinokpo, is a village wdiich really belongs to the 
tribe of Nagas. The inhabitants came many years ago from the village of 
Orangkang, a village belonging to that tribe, and situated a day’s march east of the Dikhu 
from Susu village. Now a days in all but language the Assiringia people have become Aos. 

The problem is, how did they get on to their present sit e, which is on the range immediately 
over the plains, through the intervening Ao villages ? Where they are at present, they are at 
least three days' journey from the nearest villages of the tribe to which they really belong. 

The following description is taken from Colonel Woodthorpe's Report of the survey Desorip- 
operations in the Naga Hills, 1874-1^75 ; 

“ The villages, which are usually large, as a rule, occupy the most commanding points lage. 
along the ridges, and the approaches to them are exceedingly pretty. Broad roads, bordered 
with grass and low shrubs, lead up, through avenues of fine trees, to the main entrance, which 
is generally very strongly guarded by two or three panjied ditches, running right across the 
ridge and stockaded on the inner bank. The stockades are strongly built of a double line of 
pos-ts, supporting a wall of interlaced bamboo, and are capable of offering a good resistance. 

The outermost ditch is generally about 200 or 300 yards, or even more, away from the village, 
the second being situated between it and the one enclosing the village. The gate through the 
stockades of this last ditch into the village is cut out of one huge block, and is frequently four 
or five feet broad and about six feet high. A large gable roof is constructed over it, giving 
it a great resemblance to our old lych-gates at home. Look outs are built commanding the 
entrance, and in some cases little huts are constructed in large trees outside the most 
advanced stockades on the main roads, communications being preserved with the interior by 
means of long ladders and causeways. Passing through the gate into the village, we find 
ourselves before the ‘ morang ’ or bachelor’s house, a large and most peculiar* looking building, 
appearing to be all roof, which springs from a small back gabled wall about five feet high and 
six or seven feet broad. The ridge rises rapidly from this to the front till it attains a height 
from the ground of 25 feet or 30 feet, the eaves resting on the ground on either side. The 
front is closed with a semi-circular wall of thatch, a small door about four feet high giving 
admittance to the building, which, as this is generally the only opening, is necessarily some- 
what dark. As the eye gets accustomed to the gloom, we find that the house is divided into 
two parts by a low wall formed of a log of wood, over which a thick bamboo mat is stretched. 

The half of the house has a matted floor, and is provided with a hearth and planked sleeping 
places round it, and here the young men sleep, but the other half is unfloored. We also make 
out that the principal uprights are carved with large figures of men, elephants, tigers, lizards, 
etc., roughly painted with the three colours common to the Naga and Garo tribes, i.e., black, 
white, and reddish brown. Arranged round the walls are the skulls cf men and animals and 
skilful imitations of them made by cutting and painting old gourds ; these imitations are often 
so well done that at a little distance they pass for real skulls. The ridge of the morang 
projects a few feet in front, and is ornamented with small straw figures of men and tufts of 
straw placed at regular intervals. Outside each mo tang is a large platform of logs of wood, 
on which the young men and their friends sit and smoke throughout the day, and hard by 
is an open shed, in which stands the big drum, formed of a huge trunk hollowed out and 
elaborately carved (generally to resemble a buffalo's head) and painted in front after the 
manner of the figure head of a ship and furnished with a straight tail at the other end. The 
drum is raised from the ground, and rests upon logs 


of wood. It is sounded by letting a 
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heavy piece of wood (hinged on to one side of the roof) fall on it, and by beating it with 
double-headed clubs/” 

The ordinary houses in the village are large and clean. They are built in regular streets, 
and are divided into three rooms, the outer room being on the ground, and the two inner 
rooms being raised off the ground. At the hack of the house there is a bamboo platform, and 
in front an open verandah. The ridge projects a few feet in front, and in villages built on a 
narrow piece of ground these ridges often overlap, rendering the village street quite dark. 

The men amongst the Aos, both Chungli and Mongsen, are somewhat darker in com- 
plexion and inferior in physique to the Angamis# They wear a loin-cloth and small apron. 
The pattern of this last varies from village to village. % All wear a cotton cloth thrown 
lightly round the shoulders, the commonest colours being dark blue or dirty white. Thin brass 
tubes about four inches long, to the ends of which are attached thin chains, each chain ending 
in a small bell, are the commonest ear ornaments among the men. Tufts of cotton are occa- 
sionally worn in the ears. One or two strings of long white beads are usually worn round the 
neck. The arms of the men are spear, shield and duo, the last being carried on the back in 
a small wooden sheath, which is bound round the waist by a cotton rope. The men in the 
villages at the northern extremity of the tribe generally wear small helmets made of plaited 
cane ornamented with boars’ tusks. A collar of wild boars* tusks round the neck and cowrie 
cuffs round the wrists are worn by all men who have taken a head. Now a days men who have 
not taken a head have begun to wear these distinctive marks. 

The men of the tribe are not tattooed, and there is in outward appearance no difference 
between Chungli and Mongsen. 

The women, who are comparatively superior in physique to the men, are, after the Angainis, 
the best locking in the hills. They are tattooed on the face, neck, breasts, arms, and legs. 
The marks on the face are slight, and are confined to four vertical lines on the chin. These 
are the same both for Chungli and Mongsen. The other tattoo marks, however, are different 
for either tribe, the difference in pattern on the arms and calves of the leg being very noticeable. 
Both tribes tie their hair in the same manner, but the Mongsen women use a white cotton rope 
for that purpose, while the Chungli women use ropes of plaited black hair. The clothes of both 
are similar. They consist of a dark blue petticoat, sometimes ornamented with red stripes, 
reaching from waist to knee, and a dark blue or dirty white doth thrown loosely round the 
shoulders. Their ornaments are numerous strings of cheap red cornelian beads worn round 
the neck. In the upper part of the ear they wear large brass rings about four inches in diameter. 
These are made of three twists of thick brass wire, and after being passed through the ear are 
supported by a string going over the top and round the back of the head. The lobe of the 
ear supports large crystal ear ornaments. 

Men, women, and children all smoke short bamboo or iron pipes ; they are seldom seen 
without these. Old women often wear gaiters made of white or dark blue cloth. 

This tribe cultivates by the jhum system. Land is kept under cultivation for two years, and 
then allowed to lie fallow for ten years or so. The reason for abandoning land after the second 
year is said to be partly due to the impoverishment of the soil, and partly to the rank growth 
of weeds, the roots of which are never eradicated from the soil, and which after the second 
year come up in such numbers that it is found quite impossible to keep them down. 

Each village amongst the Aos is a small republic, and each man is as good as his 
neighbour, indeed, it would be hard to find anywhere else more thoroughly democratic com- 
munities. Headmen {tCitdr) do exist, but_ their authority is very small. 

As above stated (description of an Ao village), sleeping houses for bachelors are provided. 
These, however, are seldom used except by small boys, it being an almost universal custom fox 
the young men each to sleep with the girl of his choice. The unmarried girls sleep by twos 
and threes in houses otherwise empty, or else tenanted by one old woman. Here they are visited 
nightly by their lovers. The resultant immorality is not so great as might be expected, for the 
following reasons : (1) the numbers of men and women are, as a rule, pretty equally balanced, 
and (2) girls of known extremely immoral habits find it, I am told, difficult to get husbands. 

The chief festivals of the year are the two that occur in August before the commencement 
of the harvest, and the one that occurs at its close ; all of them are occasions for the consump- 
tion of much pork and rice-beer. The harvest home festival is usually the time chosen for 
killing mithan by the rich men of the village. A mithan feast involves, as do similar feasts 
among the Angainhs, an expenditure in cash and kiud of not less than K500. 

Mithan at these festivals are, or rather were, — the custom is being gradually suppressed, 
— killed in an extremely cruel manner, being literally hacked to bits with daos } the animal finally 
dying from loss of blood. 

The second festival in August is, however, the most interesting. At its celebration two 
customs arc practised, which are not, as far as I am aware, practised by any other tribe in this 
district. The first of these is the custom during the three days the festival lasts of having 
f tugs -of-war J between the young men and unmarried girls of each khel. The ropes used are 
thick jungle creepers of great length. The object of the girls is to pull the rope right outside 
the boundaries of the kheL This they are seldom allowed to do, the young men generally 
pouncing down on the rope and dragging it back before it has been taken clean out of their 
ground. After dark the ropes are dropped, and the second portion of the tamasha begins. The 
girls form into circles, holding hands, each khei on its own ground. They then begin a monoto- 
nous chant, at the same time circling slowly round and round. This dancing and singing go on 
for hours, its monotony being only interrupted by what may be called raids by the young men 
from a different khel. These come round with lighted torches, and having picked out the" girls 
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they consider most pleasing proceed to carry them off by force. Such seizures, however, lead 
to nothing worse than drinking, the girls so carried off being obliged by custom to stand the 
young men free drinks. 

This custom was universal throughout the Ao tribe. Since our occupation of the country. Slavery, 
every effort has been made to suppress the custom, and the selling and buying of slaves is now, 

I fancy, very uncommon. Slaves were and are, I believe, on the whole, very well treated, 
being considered almost as members of the family. Cases of harsh treatment, of course, must 
have occurred occasionally, but these must now be very rare, and the slaves who have remained 
with their owners know very well that, if ill treated, all they have to do is to run away. In 
old days slave?, unless they could get clown to the plains, could not run away, it being etiquette 
for them to be caught and returned by the inhabitants of any village in which they took refuge. 

Troublesome slaves were usually sold to people living across the Dikhu, amongst whom 
the custom of human sacrifices is not, I believe, entirely unknown. Amongst the Aos, before 
our occupation of the country, slaves were not infrequently paid by one village to another 
village with which they happened to be on bad terms, to make up a quarrel, and as a sort of 
set off against any heads taken by them. Slaves paid in this way were invariably slaughtered 
by the village which received them, as an offering to the spirits of the men on their side who had 
been killed. 

Female slaves were not allowed to marry or have children. If they became pregnant, 
their children were killed immediately after birth, or else abortion was procured. Female slaves 
are not tattooed. 

Like other Naga tribes, the Aos have an intense belief in the powers of certain evil spirits Beligion. 
which reside usually in rocks, pools of water, and streams. Two of the most well-known stones 
in which reside c Deos 9 are the Lungpalung, close to Lnngpa village, and the Changcbanglung, 
between the villages of Dibua and Woromong. Sacrifices are regularly offered to these stones 
by the villages near them. In cases of sickness pigs and fowls are sacrificed in large numbers, 
in order to appease the particular spirit to whose malign influence the sickness is supposed to 
be due. Poor men often run deeply into debt in obtaining the pig, etc., necessary for these 
offerings, which are consumed of course by their friends. 

When a man has fixed on the girl he wants to marry, he sends a friend or some near Marriage 
relation to the father of the girl to ascertain if her people are willing to give her. If his customs, 
proposal is accepted, he will, if he be of the Chungli tribe, send a small present to the father 
of his future bride, and after this is done he is at liberty to take the girl as soon as he has got 
a house ready to receive her. No further ceremony appears to he gone through. On the day 
on which a girl goes to her husband's house, a pig or so may be killed at her father's house 
and the meat distributed to friends and relations. 

The Mongsen custom is more elaborate. A man's proposals having been favourably received 
a period of thirty days is allowed to expire. At the end of this period the engaged couple go 
on a trading expedition for twenty days. Should the results of this trading expedition he good, 

*.e., should a fair profit have been made, it is considered a good omen, and the arrangements 
for the marringe nre proceeded with. Should, however, the results of the trading expedition 
be unfavourable, the marriage is at once broken off. About three months after the return 
from the trading expedition, as soon as the house is ready for her reception, the girl goes to 
her husband's house, being escorted thither by all her relations and friends. A feast is given 
on that day, both at her house and at the house of her husband's people. For the first six 
nights after a woman ha* gone to her husband's house, six men and six women sleep in the 
house with the newly-married couple, the men, including the bridegroom, sleeping separate 
from the women, with whom sleeps the bride. 

The Aos do not practise polygamy, and, as with the Angamis, but a nominal price is 
paid for a wife. 

The tribe is divided into exogamous sub-divisions. These, as far as I have been able to Internal 
ascertain, are five for the Mongsen tribe, i.e., Mongsentsung, Yemchen, Uchi, Cbar and Ai, structure, 
and three for the Chungli tribe, i.e., Pungen, Uonkam,'and Mungatungamen. The names of 
these exogamous sub-divisions vary from village to village. Of course a member of any sub-divi- 
sion of the Mongsen tribe can marry a member of any subdivision of the Chungli tribe. 

Widows are allowed to remarry at a decent interval after the death of a husband. A year Widows, 
is the least interval that is supposed to elapse before a woman is allowed to take a new husband. 

If this rule is broken a fine is imposed. The rule with regard to widowers is the same as that 
for widows. A woman who has been divorced for infidelity is not allowed to remarry without 
paying a considetable fine to her former husband. 

Children follow the clan of the father in all cases. 

The Aos do not bury their dead. As soon as a man dies, preparations are made for his Funeral 
funeral. The coffin, a structure of bamboo and thatch, shaped somewhat like a house, and customs, 
just large enough to admit the body, having been made, the body is placed in it, and then put 
up to be smoked in the outer compartment of the house. This smoking, which is done in a 
very perfunctory manner, lasts for from ten days to two months. When it is over, the coffin, 
over which is laid one of the dead man's cloths, is taken out and placed on a bamboo platform 
in the village cemetery. The cemeteries invariably occupy one side of the main road leading 
to the village gate, and often render the approaches to the village extremely unpleasant to one’s 
nose. On the maehan, along with the coffin, are hung a man's eating-plate and drinking-cup, 
while in front in a row are ranged the heads he has taken and close to these his shield and spear 
are placed. Bodies are not always smoked. If this custom is not observed, the body in its 
coffin is taken out and placed in the village cemetery as goon after death as possible. 

r 2 
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7 . Of the Mongoloid Tract. 


WA. 


[From the Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan State, by Sin /. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.T,F. 

31. F.A.S., F.B.G.S . ] * 

These people, in one dialect at any rate, call themselves Wa, Wu or Yti. In most places, 
however, they use, or accept, the name Wa. The Burmese call them Larva ; so do the Lao of 
the Siamese Shan States. The Chinese appear to have the general name Hkawa for them, but 
the immediate neighbourhood of the clans, according to Mr. Warry, they discriminate. The 
name Hkawa is there reserved for what the Shans call the Wa Hal, the wild savage Wa ; that 
of Yet Hka-la (or wild Hka-las) is applied to those who are very objectionable, but do not 
resent all intercourse ; while those who appear at markets partially, sometimes even decently, 
clad are called Chia Hka-la, or domesticated Hka-las. This is not very scientific, but it 
indicates a disconcerting division which is everywhere met, but nowhere run to ground. This 
is the distinction between Ila and La. The Shans are convinced of its existence, but direct 
enquiry brings out nothing more divergent than that the La are Buddhists, or at any rate are 
more civilised and are willing to and do live among other races, while the Wa do not leave 
their homes, are mere spirit- worshippers, and have all the objectionable qualities which tradition 
assigns to the race. The Wa Pwi, who are the wildest of the race yet seen, also recognise the 
name La,^but the tradesmen they designate by the name La, such as the inhabitants of Kang 
Hso and Sonmu, disown the title and claim to be Wa. The inhabitants of Ken Pwi and Ken 
Fan and a few other villages in Kokang, it is true accept the name La, but they apparently do 
so because they are too isolated to oppose the volume of public opinion, and moreover they appear 
to^be half-breeds like the Danus and Kadus and Danaws and Yaws who vex. the enquirer’s 
spirit. It would almost appear therefore as if La were a euphemism, or a diplomatic expression, 
the sort of language necessary in dangerous company all the world over. But on the Mekhong 
slope of the Salween-Mekhong watershed near the Wa country there is a tribe which calls itself 
Hka-la [the La being pronounced very short like La (t) with the t unsouuded]. r iheir language 
to the ear is precisely like Wa ; their appearance, villages, and habits are practically the same, 
but they themselves strenuously deny any connection. Too little is known of them to be 
dogmatic, but the opinion may be hazarded that they are quite mistaken as to their ancestry 
and that they are really Wa ; it is also possible that their shamefaced ness is responsible for the 
use of the term La for such of the race as are not brazen in their savagery. The Wa of the 
Pet Ken call themselves Krak or K-l-rak, which seems to be the same, but is locally said to be 
nothing of the kind. 

Captain H. R. Davies found that (i the inhabitants of a very civilized village near Meng 
Meng (a Chinese-Shan State), far away from the head-hunters, were described as Wa.” The 
people of this village called themselves Parow (k) and said they called the wild Wa Rave (t). 
It is unfortunate that these names do not seem to be known at W'a head quarters, as, until more 
is known, the wilder Wa country must be considered. It is well known that l and r are easily 
interchanged and Ra-ve {t) might well be La-ve (La) Vii. Moreover, the name Parow-k 
would seem to be a link with Palaung. Thus we would have La*vii, La-wa, split up into La 
and Wa, and Parow (k) Palaung. 

Language. * ar as ^ an g’ ua ^ e is concerned, it would seem that the Wa are of the same race as the 

’ Palaungs (Rumai or Tasoru) and Hka Muks and therefore, if we are to accept Professor 
Forchhammer’s idea, the same stock as the Cambodians, Annamese, and Takings or Mons. Such 
a connection is rather startling and suggests the dictum that speech is meant to deceive. 
Linguistic evidence cannot be entirely trusted, but when it is backed up by physical appearance 
and habits and customs it is incontrovertible. The comparison of vocabularies no less than 
race types seems to show that Forchhammer was wrong and that there is no relationship 
between the Mon and the Palaung and therefore none with the Wa. 

The fact that the Lawa and the Wa are the same and that they are of the same race as 
the Rumai or Palaungs and the Riang tribes seems to be conclusively proved by comparative 
vocabularies, and there the matter might rest for the present if it were not that Wa traditions in 
the Wa country represent that country as having been always peopled by its present inhabitants. 
f lhe Wa or Lawa of Kengtung on the other hand say, and are said by their neighbours, to have 
been the aborigines of all that country and of the territory down to Chiengmai. McLeod, 
writing in 1837, says (Parliamentary papers) : u Zimme and all the country in this direction 
formerly belonged to the Lawas, who are now but few in this district ; some are found in 
about six villages to the northward, besides those near Muang Niong ; the rest have fled to 
the mountains round Kengtung, which country, however, is said also formerly to have 
belonged to them.” The Wild Wa know nothing of this and the history of Man<* Lon (q.v.) 
makes no allusion to such dominion* It will therefore be most satisfactory to^ discusB the 
titular “Wa country” first. 

These self-styled Wa live in an extremely compact block of territory on our north-eastern 
frontier, extending for about one hundred miles along the Salween and for perhaps half that 
distance inland to the watershed between that river and the Mekhong. Within this area 
which is roughly bisected by the ninety-ninth parallel of east longitude aud lies between and 
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on either side of the twenty-second and twenty-third parallels of latitude* there are few people 
who are not Wa, Their boundaries may be roughly said to be the Salween on the west, the 
ridge over the Nam ting valley on the north, the hills east of the Nam Hka on the eastern and 
southern sides* while the country ends in a point formed by the junction of the Nam Hka with 
the Salween. Beyond this few Wa are found, though they occur as far east as the Mekhong* 
but only in isolated villages* and it is only on the fringes of this block that other races* chiefly 
Shans and LaTiu, venture to settle. 

Of more extended possessions the main body of the WH have no recollection. They claim 
to have inhabited the country where they now are since the beginning of time. One account 
of their origin (from a huge gourd) is given under the head of Mang Lon* but this is much 
disfigured by additions obviously taken from Shan aud Buddhist history. Another give3 the 
reason for the head cutting* but it is no doubt toned down from the true head-hunter’s version. 

All the Indo-Chinese races have a predilection for totemistic birth stories* Some claim Totemistio 
to be sprung from eggs* some from dogs* some from reptiles. The Wa claim tadpoles for their origm * 
rude forefathers. The primaeval Wa were called Ya Htawm and Ya Htai. As tadpoles they 
spent their first years in Nawng Hkeo* a m} r sterious lake on the top of a hill range, seven 
thousand feet high, in the centre of the head cutting country. When they turned into frogs 
they lived on a hill called Nam Tao and, progressing in the scale of life* they became ogres 
and established themselves in a cave* Pakkate* about thirty miles south of the mountain lake 
on the slope over the Nam Hka. From this cave they made sallies in all directions in search 
of food* and at first were content with deer* wild pig, goats* and cattle. As long as this was 
their only diet* they had no young. But all Hpi Hpai in the end come to eat human beings. 

It is their most distinguished characteristic* after the fact of their having red eyes and casting 
no shadow. One day Ya Htawm and Ya Htai went exceptionally far afield and came to a 
country inhabited by men. They caught one and ate him and carried off his skull to the 
Pakkate cave. After this they had many young ogrelets, all of whom, however, appeared in 
human form. The parents therefore placed the human skull on a post and worshipped it. 

There were nine sons, who established themselves in the nine Wa glens, mostly in the west* and 
they bred and mustered rapidly. The ten daughters settled on the fells and were even more 
prolific. Their descendants are the most thorough in head-hunting and the skulls are always 
men's. The language the new race spoke was at first that of the frog* a sort of 
Brekkekkekkexkoax , but this was elaborated in time into modern Wa. 

Ya Htawm and Ya Htai enjoined on their children the necessity of always having a human Human 
skull in their settlements. Without this they could not have any peace* plenty, prosperity, 
comfort, or enjoyment, and this injunction has always been piously obeyed. When the vener- 
able ogres felt death coming they summoned all their progeny together and gave an account 
of their origin and said that they, Ya Htawm and Ya Htai* were to be worshipped as the father 
and mother spirits. Other spirits there were* but they were bad and malevolent. Ya Htawm 
and Ya Htai alone were genial and benignant and the most seemly offering to them was a snow- 
white grinning skull. The ordinary sacrifices on special occasions* however* were to be buffaloes, 
bullocks, pig* and fowls, with plentiful libations of rice-spirit. The special occasions were 
marriage, the commencement of a war, death* and the putting up of a human skull. In addi- 
tion to these meat offerings a human skull was always desirable under exceptional circum- 
stances, or for special objects. Thus when a new village was founded, a skull was an impera- 
tive necessity. If there were a drought, which threatened a failure of the crops* no means 
would be so successful in bringing rain as the dedication of a skull. If disease swept away 
many victims a skull alone would stay the pestilence. But the good parental ogres expressly 
said that it was not necessary that the villagers should slay a man order to get his head. 

They might get the skull by purchase or barter. 

Thus the intermediate Wa account for their lack of enterprise. Until a British party visited Wot 
the wild Wa country in 1893 it was firmly believed that the Wa were cannibals. The story cannibals, 
is as old as the time of Vasco Da Gama* for there seems no reason to doubt that “ the Gueos 7 ' 
of CamSens' Lusiadas * Cant. X, cxxxvi, are the present-day Wa. The passage is thus, 
none too musically* rendered in Bowring’s Saim, Volume II* page L 
u O’er these vast regions see a varied throng 
Of thousind unknown nations crowd the coast ; 

The Laos both in lands and numbers strong, 

Avas and Burmahs in their mountains lost. 

And savage Gueos, scarcely teen among 
The deep recesses, where the barbarous host 
On human flesh with brutal hunger feed. 

And with hot iron stamp their own- rude deed ! 

Vasco da Gama’s first voyage, of which the Lusiad tells, began in 1197. 

It is however, certain that the a are not cannibals, at least not habitual cannibals. 

The assertion is, however, so universally male by all their neighbours —Chinese, Burmese, 

Shans, Lem, and La’ Hu— and is so firmly heliefed, that it seems probable that on special 
occasions, possibly at the annual harvest feast, human flesh may be eaten as a religious func- 
tion, a sort of pious remembrance of the diet which made the Wa first ancestors fecund and 
produced the race. The Wa themselves, however, even the Wa Lon, who are the most 
thorough-paced supporters of rules and regulations, deny it, not. indeed with scorn, or horror, 
or indignation, or any well-regulated sentiment, but with a placid, well-fed chuckle as who 
ibould'say : Why should we eat men’s flesh, when the regular posting up of men’s heads 
will ensure us plenty of dogs, plenty of maize and buckwheat, and plenty of spirits ? 

Certainly headless corpses are left lying about the roads as if they were of no value to any body. 
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We are therefore forced to abandon belief in the attractively graphic story of the good wife 
putting “ the kettle on the fire” when the men of the village go out head-hunting. The 
Shans still firmly believe that; the Wa eat their parents. When they become old and feeble, 
so it is said; the children tenderly and lovingly help them to climb into the branches of a tree. 
Then they shake the boughs until the old people fall down. “ The fruit is ripe : let u3 eat 
it they say, and proceed to do so. ” This prepossessing old story seems to be true only of 
the Battak of Sumatra; who find no grave so suitable and honourable for the authors of their 
being as their own insides; though it is told also of the northernmost Kachins. 

But as to the head-hunting there is no manner of doubt. It is true that the Wa are not 
mere collectors. They do not accumulate heads as one collects stamps; or botanical specimens, 
or match box labels from the pure pleasure of possession and an eclectic gratification in 
differences of size, shape; or in the perfect condition of the teeth; and the well marked defini- 
tion of the sutures. No individual Wa has a private collection, nor does it appear that 
success in the accumulation of heads ensures the favours of the fair. They do not moufff 

their heads, fresh lopped off, on posts as tbe people of the Mambwe country, south of Lake 

Tanganyika, do, in the belief that such exhibits are pleasing and impressive ; nor do they 
regard them as tokens of individual prowess as the Dyaks do, or as the American Indians used 
to glory in the scalps they carried about them. The Wa regards his skulls as a protection 
against the spirits of evil, much the same as holy water, or the sign of the cross, or like 
texts at a meeting house, or Bibles on the dressing table at a temperance hotel, or hallelujahs 
at a Salvation Army service. Without a skull his crops would fail; without a skull his kine 
might die ; without a skull the father and mother spirits would be shamed and might be 
enraged ; if there were no protecting skull the other spirits, who are all malignant, might 

gain entrance and kill the inhabitants, or drink all the liquor. 

The Wa country is a series of mountain ranges, running north and south and shelving 
rapidly down to narrow valleys from two to five thousand feet deep. The villages are all 
on the slopes, some in a hollow just sheltered by the crest of the ridge, some lower down 
where a spur offers a little flat ground. The industrious cultivation of years has cleared away 
the jungle, which is so universal elsewhere in the Shan hills, and the villages stand out con- 
spicuously as yellowish brown blotches on the hill sides. A Shan village is always embowered 
in bamboos and fruit of flowering trees ; Kachin villages straggle about among the peaks 
with primaeval forest all round ; Akha, Kwi, and La’hu hide away their settlements in gullies, 
or secluded hollows ; but a Wa village is visible for miles, the houses all within one enclosure 
and the gray of the thatched roofs hardly distinguishable from the litter of cattle and pigs 
which covers inches deep all the ground within the fence and makes it as conspicuous as a 
chalk mark on a billiard cloth. But outside every village, at any rate in the Wild Wa country, 
there is a grove of trees, usually stretching along the ridge, or a convenient col. It is 
usually fairly broad and is made up of huge trees, with heavy undergrowth, strips of the 
forest which, years and years ago, covered the whole country. From a distance it looks like 
an avenue, sometimes little over one hundred yards long, sometimes stretching for long 
distances from village to village. This is the avenue of skulls. It is not necessarily, and as 
often as not is not, the usual mode of approach to the village. Occasionally, however, the 
skulls actually line the main road and are practically out in the open. This appears to be the 
case rather with the more recently established villages, and the avenue, sombre with the shade 
of high over-arching trees and dense undergrowth, is certainly the more usual. 

Here there is a row of stout posts, about three and-a half to four and-a-half feet high 
and five or six feet apart. In each of these, a little below the top, is cut a triangular hole 
with a ledge on which the skull is placed. Sometimes the niche is on the side facing the path, 
so that the whole skull is in full view of the passer-by ; sometimes it is inserted from behind 
and grins at him through a slit. As a rule the posts are perfectly plain with nothing but 
the bark stripped off, but here and there they are fashioned into slabs with rude carving, or 
primitive designs in red and black paint, by way of adornment, but this seems to be the case 
on the outer fringe rather than in the heart of the downright business- doing head-hunter’s 
country. The posts stand on one side of the road only, not on both sides, and there appears 
to be no rule as to the direction, either of the grove or of the line of skulls, north or south, east 
or west. Most villages count their heads by tens or twenties, but some of them run to 
hundreds, especially when the grove lies between several villages, who combine or perhaps run 
their collections into one another. The largest known avenue is that between Sung Ramang 
and Hsan Htung. Here there must be a couple of hundred or more skulls. There is no 
assertion, however, that this is really the largest. 

The skulls are in all stages of preservation, some of them glistening white and perfect 
in every detail, some discoloured with the green mould of one or more rains, some patched 
over with lichens, or shaggy with moss, some falling to pieces, the teeth gone, the jawa 
crumbling away, the sutures yawning wide ; sometimes the skull has vanished with age and 
the post even is mouldering to decay. 

No doubt a wild Wa never misses a chance of taking a head, when an opportunity 
presents itself. The skulls are looked upon as a safeguard against and a propitiation of the 
evil spirits. The ghost of the dead man hangs about his skull and resents the approach of 
other spirits, not from any good will for the villages, for all spirits are mischievous and 
truculent, but because he resents trespassing on his coverts. For this reison the skulls of 
strangers are always the most valuable, for the ghost does not know his way about the 
country and cannot possibly wander away from his earthly remains. He also all the more 
resents the intrusion of vagrant ghosts on his policies. They cramp his movements and a 
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ghost wants plenty of elbow room. An unprotected stranger is therefore pretty sure to 
lose his head, if he wanders among the wild W a, no matter what the time of the year may be. 

The more eminent he is the better, for the Wa are quite of the opinion of the tribes farther 
to the north, that an eminent man will make a puissant, brabbling ghost, who will dominate 
the country side, and secure his owners sleep of nights. 

But though heads are thus taken in an eclectic, dilettante way whenever chance offers, there 
is a proper authorized season for the accumulation of them. Legitimate head-cutting opens in 
March and lasts through April. The old skulls will ensure peace for the village, but at least one 
new one is wanted, if there is not to be risk of failure of the crops, the opium, the 
maize, and the rice. In these mouths journeying is exciting in the hills. A WA must go out 
with the same reflection as a self-respecting dog, who never takes a stroll without the conviction 
that he is more likely than not to have a tight before he comes home again. Nevertheless there 
are rules of the game ; lines of conduct to be observed, which assume the dignity of customary law. 
Naturally the Wa never take the heads of their fellow- villagers. The elements of political 
economy forbid that. It would be a very urgent necessity, a i aging pestilence, a phenomenal 
drought, or a murrain among their cattle which would justify the immolation of a man from 
an adjoining village. To behead a man from a community even on the same range of hills is 
looked upon as unneighbourly and slothful. The enterprise should be carried out on the next 
range, east or west, at any rate at a distance, the farther the more satisfactory from the point 
of view of results — agricultural results. W hen the head is secured the party returns immediately 
travelling night and day w ithout halt. It is not necessary to have more than one head, but 
naturally the more heads there are, the less danger there is of agricultural depression. They 
may therefore take several heads at their first stoop and, if they meet with a favourable oppor- 
tunity on the way home, a party of misguided pedlars unable to defend themselves, or a foot-sore, 
or fever-stricken straggler from a Chinese caravan, they promptly end his wanderings. 

The hunting-party is never large, usually about a dozen. Villages are therefore never 
attacked. That would be too much like slaughter, or civil war, which is not at all what is 
intended. The act is simply one of religious observance, or the carrying on of a historical 
tradition. It does not appear that the neighbours of the victims harbour any particular ani- 
mosity against the successful sportsmen. No doubt they go questing the following year by 
preference in that direction, but they apparently never think of exacting immediate vengeance, 
further, the Wa never seem to make raids beyond the limits of their own country, or at any 
rate of country which they have not regarded as their own in the past, or consider as likely to 
become theirs at some future time. There is no case on record of a Wa raid across the Salween, 
into Shan territory, to collect heads, nor have they ever invaded the Chinese Shan State on the 
North. The Shans of Mong Lem to the south-east do indeed complain that certain roads, 
which, they say, are in their State, are very unsafe when the W a hill fields are being got ready for 
planting, but it is only the roads that are unsafe. Shan villages are so open that disappointed 
hunters might very well creep in at night to get the heads which they have failed to secure 
in the open country, hut it does not appear that this has ever been done. It is probably this 
discrimination on the part of the head-hunters which, as much as anything else, has restrained 
the neighbouring people from combining to put an end to the Wild Wa, or at any rate to 
their accumulation of skulls. 

The head-hunting party usually goes out quietly enough. There has probably been some 
consulting of sacrificial bones, or some scrutiny of the direction in which feather-light plant 
down floats, but there is no blessing of the questing party or any demonstration on the part of 
those who stay behind. Not even the women and children go to see them beyond the village 
gate. It is as much a matter of course every year as the sowing of the fields. 

Sometimes they are out for a long time, for naturally every one, whether stranger or native 
of the country, is very much on the alert during the head-cutting season. Occasionally two 
search parties come across one another. There is as much feinting and dodging and beguiling 
then as between two wrestlers trying for the grip. The Hsan Htung head-hunters actually 
did thus waylay a party from Yawng Maw, north of the Nawng Hkeo lake in 1893, and took 
three heads from the party of ten. This was legitimate sport, for the Yawng Maw men were 
in the Hsan Htung limits and presumably after Hsan Htung heads. Ordinarily, however, 

Wa heads are not taken. The vulture does not prey on the kite. It is said that the bodies 
are never mutilated, but on the occasion referred to one corpse had hands and feet out off. 

The Hsan Htung men were too drunk and excited to be favourable subjects for cross-examina- 
tion, but it was said that the wretched man was a noted thief and that his hands and feet 
came off before his head as a warning to ill- regulated characters. 

There is a tariff for heads. The skulls of the unwarlike Lem come lowest. They can Tariff for 
sometimes be had for two rupees. La'hu heads can be had for about three times as much, for heads, 
the La hu are stalwart men of their hands and use poisoned arrows in their cross-bows. Other 
Shans than the Lem are more rarely found, for they usually go, if they go at all, in large 
parties. Burmese heads have not been available for nearly a generation and Chinamen's heads 
run to about 50 rupees, for they are dangerous game. European heads have not come on the 
market. There are no quotations. Wa skulls, probably from motives of delicacy, are not 
apprised. They probably fetch the average price, about ten rupees, according to the success- 
ful nature of the season and the number of semi-civilized Wa villages who are buying. 

When the head, or heads, are brought home, there is great rejoicing. The big wooden gong 
is fanatically beaten. All the bamboos of rice-spirit in the village are tapped, the women and 
children dance and sing and the men become most furiously drunk. The head is not put up as 
it is. It requires preparation, for it is only the cleaned skull that is mounted outside the village. 
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At one end of the village, usually the upper end, for all the villages are built on a slope, 
stands the spirit house, a small shed, fenced round with stakes and roughly thatched over. 
In the centre of this stands the village drum, a huge log of wood with a narrow slit along 
three-quarters of the length of it, through which the interior has been laboriously hollowed out. 
These drums are sometimes ten or twelve feet long and three or three and-a-half feet thick. 
They are beaten with wooden mallets and give out deep vibrating notes which travel very 
long distances. This gong is sounded at all crises and moments of importance to the village, 
but chiefly when heads are brought home, or when sacrifices are being made, or when a village 
council is to be held. Outside this spirit-house the sacrifices to the spirits are made, the 
buffaloes, pigs, dogs, fowls, are killed and their blo'xl smeared on the post, and rafters, and 
thatching, and their bones hang in clu-ters round the eaves. 

Here the head is taken. It is wrapped up in thatch, or grass, or plantain leaves and 
slung in a rattan or bamboo basket and is then hung up in a dark corner to ripen and 
bleach against the time when it is to be mounted in the avenue. This is the commonest 
practice, but some villages seem to prefer to hoist the head, slung in its rattan cage, on the 
top of a tall bamboo fixed in the centre of the village. This seems to savour of ostentation. 
Others hang the heads in aged, heavy foliaged trees, just within the village fence, but the 
spirit-house seems to be the more regular place. Wherever the skull is seasoned it remains 
until it is cleaned of all flesh sinews and blanched 'to the proper colour. Then it is mounted 
in the avenue. What the ceremonial then is does not very clearly appear. None but a Wa 
has ever seen it. There seems, however, to be much slaughtering of buffaloes, pigs, and fowls, 
much chanting of spells by the village wi«e men, but above all much drinking of spirits by 
everybody. This last item no doubt accounts for the meagreness of the information on the 
subject. Apparently, however, the elders of the village carry out the skull with glad song 
and uplifting of voices, accompanied by every one who is in a condition to walk, and some 
traditional invocation or doxology is intoned before the skull is inducted in its niche. Those 
who are sober for this function, do not long remain so. The service throughout seems to be 
corybantic rather than devotional. 

It is noticeable that no offerings are made in the avenue of skulls. The skulls are 
offering, altar, and basilikon in themselves. The sacrifices are all made at the spirit-house in 
the village aud the bones, skins, horns, hoofs, feathers are deposited there or in individual houses, 
not in the calvary. 

A AVa village is a very formidable place, except for civilized weapons of offence. Against 
all the arms which any of their neighbours possess it is impregnable, and it could not be 
carried by direct attack except by a very determined enemy, prepared to suffer very consider- 
able loss. All the villages are perched high up on the slope of their hills, usually on a knoll 
or spine-like spur, or in a narrow ravine near the crest of the bridge. Thus all of them are 
commanded by some neighbouring height, which could, however, only be used by a force 
provided with arms of precision. 

Round each village is carried an earthen rampart, six to eight feet high and as many thick, 
and this is overgrown with a dense covering of shrubs, thin bushes, and cactuses so as to be 
quite impenetrable. Outside this, at a varying distance from the wall, is dug a deep ditch or 
fosse, which would effectually stop a rush, though it is seldom so broad that an active man 
could not jump it. The depth, however, is usually very formidable, and anyone falling in, 
could hardly fail to break a limb, even if his neck escaped. This chasm is very carefully 
concealed and must be a very effectual safeguard against night attacks. 

The only entrance to the village is through a long tunnel. There is sometimes only one, 
though usually there are two at opposite sides of the village. It is built in the shape of a 
casemate or a sunk road, most often of posts and slabs of wood at the sides and on the top, 
but not uncommonly of earth overgrown with shrubs, specially chosen for the purpose, whose 
branches intertwine and weave themselves into one another so as to form a densely reticulated 
roof. This tunnelled way is not much higher than a AVa, that is to say, a few inches over 
five feet and not quite so much wide, so that two persons cannot pass freely in it, and it 
winds slightly so that nothing can be fired up it ; moreover the path is frequently studded 
with pegs in a sort of dice arrangement, apparently to prevent a rush. None of them are 
less than thirty yards long and some are as much as one hundred paces. The inner end is 
closed by a door formed of one, or sometimes two, heavy slabs of wood, fastened by a thick 
wooden bolt. A AVa village is therefore by no means easy to enter without the approval or 
permission of its inhabitants, and as some of them lie right across the main tracks in the 
country, travelling is by no means easy and the visitor who feels himself strong enough to 
protect his head is fain to admit that there are other discouragements nearly as weighty. 
Consequently there is exceedingly little moving about in the head-hunting country. A few 
Shans, tolerated as middlemen and resident in the Tame AVa country, and some sturdy Hui 
II ui, Chinese iUahomedans from the borders of Yiinnan, come up yearly with salt and a little 
rice and perhaps a few cloths and go hack again with loads of opium, but every thing, has to 
be carried on the backs of men, for no loaded animal can pass through the narrow village 
adits. There is very little trade naturally under such circumstances and the number of those 
free of the hills is very limited. Salt, however, must be had, and the opium from the W'a 
hills turns over a heavy profit in China and the Shan country. 

Inside the fence the houses stand about without any semblance of order, The 
broken character of the ground would prevent this even if the AVa had any desire to lay out 
streets, which there is nothing to show that they have. The houses stand on piles and the 
floor is frequently so high that it is possible to stand erect underneath. They are substantially 
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built of timber and wattled bamboo, much more substantially built than tbe average Shan 
house, or indeed the houses of any other hillmen but the Yao- Jen and the Miaotsu, and they 
are fairly roomy. The walling and floors are of planks or rather slabs of wood chipped flat 
with dhas. Some of these must have taken weeks and even months to prepare ; round or 
oval-shaped dcors are often seen in the wild country. In shape the houses are rather more 
oblong than square, but they have no verandah* such as is always found in a Shan house, and 
the heavy thatch roof comes down on all four sides to about three feet from the ground. No 
doubt this is a safeguard against hurricanes and wind squalls in the hills, but it very effec- 
tually excludes all light. A few houses have a sort of small skylight, little lids in the 
thatch which can be lifted up, but these serve rather as a means of letting out tbe smoke 
from the wood fire than as a convenience for illumination. To enter the house one has to stoop 
low to get under the eaves and then scramble up a somewhat inadequate bamboo ladder, or a 
still more inadequate sloping post with notches cut in it to serve for foothold. Chiefs' houses 
very often have a trough— like a dug-out ; inside it is almost impossible to see anything either 
of the furniture or of the inhabitants. In tbe centre of the main room is a platform of bamboo 
covered with earth for the fire-place. There are a few stools, about a hand's breadth high, to 
sit on, a luxury which the Shan denies himself. He either sits on his heels or lies "down. 

Besides this there is nothing unless it be the house-holder s gun, if he has one, or more 
probably bis sheaf of spears, made of simple lengths of split bamboo, sharpened at both ends 
and hardened in the fire. In the sleeping rooms, narrow strips, under the slope of the roof, 
there is nothing but a mat cr two and a squalid pillow made of raw cotton, or perhaps of a 
block of bamboo. Stuck in tbe thatch of the roof are scores of bones, mostly of chickens, 
which have been used for spying out tbe future or ascertaining a lucky day. These are 
usually so grimed over with smoke that it is almost impossible to distinguish them from the 
thatch. I he elders seem often to keep a presumably specially lucky pair in a sort of phial 
made of bamboo and sometimes rudely carved. 

Each house stands apart on its own plot of uneven ground and is usually enclosed within 
a slight fence. Inside this is the record of the number of buffaloes the owner has sacrificed 
to the spirits. For each beast he puts up a forked stick, in shape like the letter Y, exactly 
like an overgrown catapult. These are planted in rows and stand ordinarily from seven to 
ten feet high, though some are smaller. Some houses have rows of these which represent 
whole herds of buffaloes. No one is so poor but that he has three or four of them. Here 
and there the more important men of the village have them of huge size, as high as gallows 
trees and not unlike them in appearance. Sometimes they are painted black and red with 
rude attempts at ghouls’ heads, but ordinarily they are the simple wood, seamed and rough- 
ened and split by the rain and scorched and corrugated by the heat of the sun. The heads 
of the buffaloes with the horns are usually piled up in a heap at one end of the house as a 
further guarantee of good faith. These forked sticks are called Erawng Mot Krai or Wang 
Un Keng . 

Below the house live the pigs and dogs and fowls. These are often allowed to fend for 
themselves, but frequently the pigs have slab houses built for them or live in boles dug for 
their accommodation in the ground, into or out of which they dive with startling abruptness. 

Baskets woven of bamboo and filled with straw are hung round the houses for the hens to 
lay in. The dogs do as they please and live where they like. The Wa eats them regularly, 
but does not appear to fatten them for the table as the Tongkinese do. I he Wa dog is 
apparently a distinct species. He does not in the least resemble the Chow dog of Kwang- 
tung, nor the black stock of Tongking, and appears to be in fact simply a dwarf species of the 
common pariah dog of India, yellow, or light-brown, short-haired, about the size of black and 
tan, but not so long in tbe leg and with a head not so foxy as that of the pariah, Dogs are 
not offered as sacrifices ; they simply supply the W a table. 

The house of the Bamang or Kraw or headman of the village is distinguished by tbe pro- 
longation of tbe rafters of the gable end of the house into a fork, or species of St. Andrew's 
Cross. This is sometimes gaily painted or even rudely carved in fantastic fashion, but 
Wa art is not conspicuous, or rather is thoroughly inconspicuous. Except that it is usually, 
but not necessarily, larger than its neighbours, the headman's house does not differ in any 
respect. Naturally, however, he has a very large forest of forked sticks indicating tbe sacrifice 
of buffaloes. Nevertheless he has not by any means necessarily the largest collection in the 
village. In the debatable country the big village wooden drum is alwavs at his bouse. 

The W a are very heavy drinkers and always have a large supply of rice-spirit. But this Di inking, 
appears never to be stored actually in the owner's bouse. It is characteristic of the hill tribes 
to believe in the general honesty of mankind. Most of them are not civilized enough to be 
thieves. The Akha habitually store their paddy, the whole produce of their rice- fields and the 
main staple of their food for the year, in granaries by tbe side of public roads and often a mile 
or more away from their villages. They have no means of fastening the dcors of these flimsy 
-sheds better than a bit of twisted rattan, so that any one can go in, and the paddy is piled 
loose in large split bamboo bins. Tbe reason they give is that the rice so stored is less exposed 
to destruction by fire. That any one should think of carrying it off never appears to occur to 
them. The Wa are not quite so confiding, so perhaps they think that the temptation of liquor 
is greater. But though they do not keep their liquor cellar outside the limits of the village, 
they never appear to have it in the immediate neighbourhood of their dwelling houses. Round 
the skirts of the village and usually at the upper end, just inside the earthen circumvallation, 
each householder builds himself a small hut, about the size of an average hen-bouse. This 
stands on piles and is reached by a ladder, and so much confidence is shown that even this 
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ladder does not appear to be removed, even at night. Here the Wa liquor is stowed in long 
bamboo stoups of considerable girth, piled up oa the rafters, or on cross-beams put up for the 
purpose. These bamboos contain twice as much as the largest Rehoboam and there are few houses 
that have not their dozens of them. The Wa has no fancy to run short in his liquor supply. 

The rice they grow is used entirely for making liqu< r. They eat none of it, and indeed 
frequently have to buy more rice so that they may not run out of drink. The spirit is very 
strong and by no means pleasant in flavour, apart altogether from the fact that it is usually 
flavoured with stramonium, a little of which is always grown for the purpose. Besides the 
rice-spirit, they also make a beverage out of fermented maize and are particularly fond of 
eating the barm f lom which the liquor has been strained off. 

Water is always very scarce in Wa villages. Like many of the hill tribes, they believe 
that the neighbourhood of water produces fever. Accordingly the village is never built on, 
or even near, a stream. What water is wanted the women go und fetch in bamboos slung on 
the back. But occasionally when the water is very distant they build bamboo aqueducts and 
bring it into the village from considerable distances. Bamboos are split in halves to serve as 
runnels and these are propped up on wooden struts. The bamboo channels lie loose, over- 
lapping one another at the ends. The advantage of this is that the water can be obtained as 
long as it is wanted and can be turned off as far from the village as is desirable, by simply 
lifting off one of the lengths of bamboo. Considerable engineering skill is sometimes shown in 
winding, or zig zagging this aqueduct about, when the water is brought from some height 
above the village, so that the supply of water may not come in with too much violence, as it 
would if the slope were considerable. 

The W a villages are always of a very remarkable size for mountain settlements, far beyond 
those of any other hill race in the Shan States. Doubtless this is intended for safety and self- 
protection. If a village consisted of only a few houses, it might offer irresistible temptation 
to attack. Moreover, the formidable works necessary for defence could net easily be executed 
by a smaller number. In the wild Wa country therefore there are very few villages uith less 
than one hundred households and many have double or treble this number. If a settlement 
is very large it usually has a whole section of a hill range to itself, or at any rate one side of 
the slope for its crops. Frequently, however, three or four villages cluster together, but 
though they acknowledge a common Chief, each village has its separate headman, its separate 
fields, distinct from those of its neighbours, and usually on isolated spurs, or on opposite sides 
of the slope, and they have their separate feasts. On the outer fringe among the Tame WA 
this is not so, the villages are much smaller, they are united in large numbers under one Chief 
and they are defended by fences no more formidable than are essential to keep out wild 
animals, or wandering cattle. In the wild country the two most powerful Chieftains are 
Sung Ramang and Ho Hkainthe south and in the north respectively. They are said to 
rule over a large number of villages, but the tie seems to be rather that of a federation than 
of a Government. Haunches of buffalo and pig and bamboos of liquor are sent at feast times, 
and the quarrel of any one village would be takeu up by the whole under the leadership of 
the Chief, but any closer form of sovereignty does not appear to exist. The Wa really form a 
series of village communities, for the greater part autouomous and independent of one another, 
but with certain indefinite alliances and agreements for the mutual respect of heads, and possible 
recognitions of superiority in material strength, with a vague understanding that all shall 
unite against a common enemy. The Chief of Pakkate, the legendary seat of t lie race, though 
possessed of a big village, does not claim, and is rot admitted to have any influence beyond his 
village fields, and is indeed described as a feudatory by the Chief of Ngeklek, who has teehni- 
cally given up head-hunting. 

The Wa are certainly not an enterprising, or an ambitious race. Even the Tame Wa 
Hsap Tai, as the Shans call them, those who border on the Shan States, do not do anything 
beyond cultivating their fields. They do not trade; they do not keep shops ; they have no 
markets of their own, though they sometimes go to those of their Shan neighbours ; they 
never travel beyond their own limits from motives of curiosity, or any other sentiment; the 
wild Wa do so in order to get heads, but for no other object. Hundreds of them never leave 
the range on which they were born. They remain there for all their lives, and probably there 
are many women whose knowledge of the world is limited to at the most a ten-mile radius. 

They are, however, very good agriculturists. The clearing and cultivation of their steep 
hill-sides implies a life of toil. No field can be reached without a climb up or down the steep 
mountain side. The buckwheat, beans, and maize are never certain crops and are all they 
have to live on beside their dogs and pigs and fowls. I he rice they grow to make their liquor 
is very often planted three thousand feet or more below the village, and it needs constant 
attention all through its existence But their chief crop is the poppy. The hill-tops for miles 
and miles are white with the blossoms in February and March. One can make several days' 
journey through nothing but opium fields. This is essentially a crop which demands constant 
attention. The fields have to be carefully cleared and constantly weeded and, when the har- 
vest time comes round, the capsules have to be scored with the three-bladed knife at sunset 
and the sap collected on leaves at daybreak the next morning. The enormous amount of 
opium produced shows that the Wa are not a lazy people. Indeed they are an exceedingly 
well-behaved, industrious, and estimable race, were it not for the one foible of cutting stran- 
gers heads off and neglecting ever to wash themselves. 

In appearance they are not altogether attractive. They have short sturdy figures, perhaps 
a little too broad for perfect proportion, but many of the n en are models of athletic build 
*nd the women, like most of the women of the hill tribes, have very substantial charms and 
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marvellously developed legs. In complexion they are much darker than any of the hill-people 
of this part of Indo-China, even if allowance be made for dirt, for they never wash. They are 
considerably darker even than the swarthy Akha, who otherwise are the darkest tribe in the 
hills. Tlie Akha, however, are a totally distinct race and are remarkable for their size among 
races who as a rule are short, while the Wa are smaller even than the Shans. In features the 
"a are bullet-headed with square faces and exceedingly heavy jaws. The nose is very broad 
at the nostrils, but otherwise is much more prominent than that of the Shan, who cannot be 
said to have a bridge to his nose at all. The eyes are round and well opened and, though the 
brows are by no means low, they are rounded rather than straight. The Tame Wa allow their 
hair to grow long enough to form a mop of shaggy unkemptness, for they never seem to run 
even their fingers through it. This gives them a much wilder appearance than the real wild 
W a, who crop their hair short. Heavy eyebrows do not improve the type of face, but on the 
whole it is not a degraded type and gives no suggestion of the savagery of the head-hunter. 

Their dress is soon described. In the hot weather neither men nor women wear anything Dress, 
at all, or only on ceremonial occasions. At other seasons the men wear a strip of coarse cotton 
cloth about three fingers broad. This is passed between the legs, tied „ round the waist, and 
the ends, which are tasselled, hang down in front. Viewed as an ornament, which seems to be 
the latter-day ultracivilized object of clothing, it is inconspicuous, or rather conspicuously 
ineffective. Regarded as a means of protecting or concealing the body, which may be 
supposed to have been the first duty of garments, it is absolutely inadequate. In the cold 
weather they throw a coarse home-woven coverlet — their bed in fact — over their shoulders and 
throw it off when the sun gets well up. 

The women would do well perhaps to adhere constantly to their hot weather dress, a few 
bead necklaces. They do not, however. For the greater part of the year they think it 
necessary to wear a petticoat, if that can be called a petticoat which begins at the hips and 
ends considerably above the knees and being fastened by a half hitch in front, and formed of 
coarse stiff material, is really obtrusive in its failure to effect what is ordinal ily considered 
the main purpose of clothing. The garment is as a matter of fact of the same length as that 
of the more civilized At a women, but instead of being allowed to fall down to mid-calf as with 
them, is always worn doubled. Thus as mere drapery it is ungraceful and as a covering for 
the body it can only be called shameless. But it is the shamelessness of the Garden of Eden. 

Inside their villages in the warm weather they dispense altogether with this equivocal gar- 
ment and limit their dress to their ornaments, which consist of silver ear-tubes w'hich are like 
gigantic carpet-tacks, necklaces of coteries or seeds, and fillets of twisted straw or bamboo 
•pathes, which bind up their hair in the case of the married women, while the unmarried girls 
wear a straw cap which suggests a strawberry pottle more than anything else. In this garb 
they have no hesitation in confronting a company of strangers, and the modesty of false shame, 
whichever culture or Philistinism may choose to call it, is certainly not on the side of the 
women, whether they are fifteen years of age or fifty. The state of dirt of both men and 
women is absolutely beyond belief and is only limited by the point beyond which extraneous 
matter refuses to adhere to human flesh. 

Polyandry is not known. Polygamy is permissible, but is not much practised wives General, 
are bought for a few buffaloes, if the girl is handsome* or of a good family ] or for a dog or 
fowl or two, if her attractions or her family are not conspicuous. The first child belongs to the 
parents of the wife, but can be bought by the father and mother if they want it. 
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7 of the Mongoloid Tract, 


LUSHEIS. 


By Major ShAKESPEAR, C.I.E., D.S.O., Superintendent of the Lushei Sills . 

Composi- The population of the district is, with the exception of a very few immigrants, all of one 
papula-^ 110 race * P eo P^ h° wev er, recognise a number of divisions and subdivisions. My enquiries 

tion- have led me to the conclusion that each of these divisions and subdivisions bears the name of 

some famous man who distinguished himself in former days, and from whom the majority of 
those bearing the name now are descended (or the whole of a family may have adopted the 
name of some very distinguished member). Old men tell me that, in their father's time the 
various clans lived in separate villages ruled over by Chiefs of their own clan. Prominent men 
in each clan founded families which were called after them, and these families have been 
further subdivided as in course of time other prominent men have arisen, whose descendants 
were proud to adopt their names. In each case the connection with the original clan is care* 
fully preserved, thus a man will say that he belongs to the Lian-nghor branch of the Paehuao 
family of the Lushei cdan. 

During the last 200 years these clans have been very much broken up, and in some case 
there is much difficulty in finding out whether a name is that of a clan or only of a family. In 
some cases the clan had formerly a separate corporate existence, which was broken up so long 
ago that its few remaining members, living among other clans for so long, have been practically 
absorbed. Ihis tendency of the elan to disappear has been increased by the extraordinary way 
in which certain Lushei families have come to the front and have asserted a claim to be Chiefs, 
and have got this claim recognised, not only by the Lusheis, but by almost all the other clans 
as well. At the present time nearly every village is ruled by a Chief of one of the five royal 
Lushei families ; it is therefore only natural for members of less distinguished clans to try to 
get themselves recognised as Lusheis. The amount of variation between the different clans is 
by no means constant. The Balte, Paithe, Thado and Lakher are easily distinguishable, and a 
very brief acquaintance with them would make it apparent that they were not Lusheis ; and 
the same applies to the clans which have been grouped under the names of Hmar and Poi. The 
remaining clans are so much alike that one might live a long time in the hills without being 
aware that there were any differences between them. It may be as well here to explain what 
the people themselves consider the marks of a different clan. The most important is the method 
of performing the domestic sacrificial ceremonies. This is almost conclusive proof that these 
clans are really only enlarged families. The other sign of a difference of clan is a difference in 
dialect ; but in many cases the dialect has been lost entirely, while the sacrificial rites have been 
kept intact. It was manifestly both impossible and unnecessary to classify the population 
according to all the minor divisions, and therefore I directed that the population should be 
grouped under the following 15 heads : 


Lushei, 

Ralte, 

Paithe, 

Pante, 

Ngente, 

Khawlhring, 

Kiangte, 

Roite, 

Renthlei, 

Chongthu, 

Thado, 

Lakher, 

Darlong, 

Poi, 

Hmar. 


With the exception of Poi and Hmar, all these are true clan names. Poi is the term used 
by the Lusheis, and other original inhabitants of the present Lushai Hills district, for all the 
people living in what we call the Chin Hills, except one or two small communities. Among 
these Pois or Chins there are a great many clans and families, and I was unable to collect 
information about them all, nor did my enumerators know enough to enable them to distinguish 
them, and I therefure decided to adopt the custom of the district and classify all these people 
as Poi. Regarding them and their customs, I propose to say but little, as they are merely 
immigrants from the Chin Hills. 

Hmar, which means ‘ north/ is used by the rest of the inhabitants of the district to de- 
note immigrants into the district from the Manipur State. These mostly belong to clans 
which are very closely allied together, and speak much the same dialect, but I was unable to 
find a more suitable name under which to group them. 

Of the remaining \ A divisions into which I divided the population, all except the Ralte, 
Paithe and Lakher are becoming more and more alike every year. 

The rise of Some 200 years ago there lived a man, Thaugurra by name, who distinguished himself 
Chiefs a ^ ove Allows and became a powerful Chief, and to him all the present Chiefs trace their 
pedigrees. At Thangurra’s time there is but little doubt that the hills were dotted over with 
little hamlets, in which lived people all more or less closely connected. Thangurra's descend- 
ants, by their prowess in war and wisdom in governing, gradually established their rule from 
one end of the hills to the other, and their authority now is undisputed, even by the other 
clans. The most powerful branch of Thangurra’s family is the Sado, so named from Sailova. 
In old coirespondence, the Sylu tribe is frequently spoken of. By this term was meant the 
villages of Chiefs of the Sailo family, these villages frequently containing hardly any Sailo 
except the Chief and his family. 
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As I have already stated, the people of this district are undoubtedly all of the same race. General 
They are distinctly Mongolian. Though the different clans have various customs, yet even ^ 0110 ^ 
between those that vary most there is a strong resemblance. I propose now to briefly describe people and 
the manner of life of the majority of the people, and then to point out in what respects that of their mode 
different clans varies from it. °I IMe. 

f i he race is distinctly a short one, the men being from 5 feet 2 to 5 feet 6, while the General 
women seldom reach 5 feet 2. Both men and women are stoutly built and have very muscular &PPear- 
legs. The men seldom have any hair on their faces, and if a man can grow a moustache he ance * 
generally pulls out all the hairs, except those growing at the corners of his mouth. The women 
pierce their ears when young, and insert discs of baked clay, which are continually increased 
in size till the lobe of the ear is distended, so that a ring inches in diameter can be inserted. 

In this hole an ivory ring is worn. On a woman being left a widow, she removes her 
earrings, and when she definitely gives up all idea of re-marrying she slits the lobe of her ears. 

The men sometimes wear very small wooden or bone studs in the lobes of their ears. 

The hair of both sexes is drawn straight back and tied in a knot behind. In this knot 
pins of various shapes and materials are worn. Widows wear their hair loose. It is considered 
unwise for males who have reached the age of puberty to cut their hair, as doing so is sure 
to bring on ill-health. 

All children run about naked for the first two or three years of their lives. The clothing 
of the men consists of a coat which reaches below the waist, but is only fastened at the throat, 
and a single cloth, which is worn thus, — one corner is held in the left hand and the cloth is 
passed over the left shoulder behind the back under the right arm, and the corner thrown over 
the left shoulder again. When working, or in hot weather, the coat is generally dispensed with, 
and the cloth simply rolled round the waist with the ends loosely knotted hangingdown in front. 

Men somtimes wear turbans. Both body cloths and turbans are generally white, but dark 
blue cloths with coloured stripes are worn by the better-off people. There is a particular pattern 
which only men who have killed two metna to feast the village are allowed to wear. The 
women wear coats and cloths like the men, and in addition a short, dark blue petticoat reaching 
just to the knee. Both sexes are fond of ornaments. Amber necklaces are very popular, and 
some of these are valued very highly, being passed down from father to son through several 
generations. Bough uncut cornelians are also much prized, these are either worn in a neck- 
lace or suspended from the lobe of the ear. 

The people live in villages, taeh of which is ruled by a Chief, who is entirely in de« Constitu* 
pendent. Even a young son will not admit his father’s right to influence him, after he tion of 
has once established a separate village. The Chief is supreme in his own village, but the 80Cle *y* 
people are very democratic, and have a very simple remedy if a Chief oppresses them, viz 
to remove to another village. The Chief settles ail disputes in the village, arranges where the 
jhums are to be, and when and where a village is to move. His house is the pcorhouse of 
the village, and all orphans and others who have no means of support are received there, and 
get food in return for their labour. Formerly, a person who had committed some serious crime 
could enter the Chief's house and thus escape vengeance. When a child has been brought up 
in the Chief's house, it i» in some respects a slave. Girls are released on marriage, but the 
Chief receives the marriage price. Boys have to buy their release at the cost of a metna. A 
Chief sometimes buys a wife for a favourite slave, and sets him up in a separate house, and 
three years after the man will be considered free, but his children are sometimes considered 
slaves. The Chiefs slaves are very well off, they wear the Chief’s ornaments and eat the best 
food to be got, and do no more work than they would have to do if they were not slaves. 

The Chief has several advisers, who are called * upa! They have the first choice of jhum 
land, and sometimes the Chief allows them to get a basket of rice from each house. The other 
village officials are the crier, who goes round the village after dark, shouting out the Chief's 
orders, the blacksmith, and the Pui-thiam or sorcerer, who performs sacrifices in case of 
illness. These persons generally receive a donation of rice from each house in return for their 
services. 

The Chief receives from 1 to 5 baskets of rice according to the quality of the jhum land 
assigned to the cnltivator ; he also receives a bindquarter of every animal killed in the chase, 

.besides some other small dues. 

There is a regular code of punishments for different offences, the Chief of course receiving 
a share of every fine levied. 

The only sort of cultivation known is jhuming. The chief crop is rice, which ripens in ^ 

November and December, the other important crop is maize, which is reaped in August. Peas 
and beans of various kinds, and a certain amount of millet, are also grown. The same piece of 
land is seldom cultivated two years running, and this, of course, causes all the land within 
reach of the village to be quickly cleared; and then it becomes necessary for the village to be 
moved to some other site whence new land can be jhumed. 

* Villages are generally built on the top of a ridge or spur, and not on the slope of Villages 
hill, as is the custom among the Chins. The cause of this, I think, is that the hills are and 
higher in the country inhabited by the Chins, and therefore they can get healthy sites “ OUBes * 
without going to the top of the ridges. In former days, the choice of the village site 
was much influenced by its defensive capabilities, the migratory habits of the people precluding 
their constructing the elaborate defensive works found round the Chin villages. When we first 
occupied the hills, every village was strongly stockaded, two or even three rows of stockades 
being found in some cases. The gateways were commanded by timber block houses, and at 
suitable points on the roads block houses were built, which were occupied whenever there was 
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Marriage. 


any fear of attack. The ground round the stockades and block houses was planted with 
sharpened bamboo spikes, which formed a very serious obstacle to a barefooted foe. 

The villages are laid out in streets, all radiating from some central open spot, facing 
which is the Chief's house, and the zawllv.lt or guest-house. The houses are built on piles on the 
natural slope of the hill, and thus the floor of one house is often higher than the roof of the 
house below it. 

The houses are all constructed in the same manner and on the same plan. At the end 
nearest the road is a rough platform of logs, which is the place for cleaning the {than in. On 
the front wall of the house over this platform are hung the horns of any animals the owner of 
the house may have killed, and among them are the baskets in which the hens hatch out their 
broods. The doorway has a very liigb sill, and the door consists of a sliding panel of bamboo 
work. The fireplace consists of an earthen hearth, in which three uptight stones are inserted 
to hold the cooking pot, above this are two bamboo shelves on which articles which require 
drying are kept. On each side of the fireplace are bamboo sleeping platforms, that furthest 
from the door being for the father and mother, the other for the daughters. Beyond the family 
sleeping platform is a partition, the space between which and the end wall of the house is 
used as a lumber room and closet, from this a hack door opens out on to a small platform. The 
Chief’s house only differs in size, generally having two rooms, the one nearest the entrance 
being for the use of the slaves. Windows in the sides of the house are considered unlucky, 
unless the right to make one has been purchased by killing two metna and feasting the village. 
The houses are built of timber uprights, but the walls, floor and roof frame are made of bam- 
boo ; the thatching material used is generally cane leaves, but occasionally grass is used. Over 
the cane leaves broad bands of split bamboo are tied down from eave to eave, giving the roof a 
rounded appearance from the outside. A long coop under the eaves is the sleeping place of the 
fowls, who gain access to it by a ladder made of a knotehed stick. 

The Zawlbuk is a large hall, with a huge hearth in the centre and a sleeping platform at 
the far end. The front wall stops about three feet short of the ground, and to enter the build- 
ing you have to stoop under this, and then climb over a barrier of equal height placed a few 
feet further in. This building is the sleeping place of the young men of the village, and of any 
strangers who stop there the night. It is also a sort of general meeting house. The boys of 
the village have to keep up a sufficient supply of firewood for the Zawlbuk fire. 

In the centre of one of the streets will generally be found the blacksmith’s forge, a small 
house, built on the ground level, but with a platform in front on which passers-by can sit, and 
lighten the labours of the smith by their conversation. The bellows consist of two hollow logs 
in which pistons are worked up and down, from the lower extremity of each log a tube runs 
to a hole in a stone placed immediately behind the stone on which the charcoal fire rests. A 
very moderate movement of the pistons gives an excellent draught. The blacksmith repairs all 
the tools of the village, hut some of them are capable of good deal more than this. 

Each clan has a regular fixed price for its girls, and any one wishing to marry a 
girl must pay^ this price sooner or later. The price varies from three metna to ten according 
to the clan. Tne price is always stated in metna , but the actual articles given or the amount 
paid in cash is subject to arrangement. The father or the nearest male relative on his side re- 
ceives this price, but the bridegroom has also to pay many other persons. The girl’s aunt 
will get a sum varying from Bs. 40 to Rs. 5, the elder sister gets a small sum for having 
carried the bride about when she was young. The bride appoints a male and female friend or 
protector, and each has to be paid a small amount by the bridegroom. The bride takes with 
her certain cloths and ornaments, hut these remain the property of the girl’s male relatives 
unless she has a child to inherit them, in which case an extra payment, varying aecordiug to 
the quality of the dowry, has to be paid. The nearest male relative on the bride’s mother’s 
side has also to he paid a sum varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 4. These sums are never paid at 
once, — in fact many men never complete paying the price of their wives, and leave the debt 
to be cleared off by their children.* 

A young Lushei generally chooses his own wife, and sends a pal ai, or ambassador, to her 
parents to arrange the details of the price to be paid. These settled, the bride is escorted to her 
future husband’s parent’s house, by a party of friends, being pelted with dirt by all the chil- 
dren of the village. The parents of the bridegroom receive the party with brimming cups of * 
rice-beer, and when justice has been done to this, a fowl is produced by the bridegroom and 
slain by the p%i~thiam, or sorcerer, who mutters certain charms over it. Directly this is over, 
the bride and her girl friends retire, while the rest of the party indulge in a great feast, the 
bridegroom having to provide a fowl for each of those entitled to a share in the price of the 
bride. The following evening the bridegroom’s mother goes and fetches the bride and hands 
her over to him at his house. The following morning, the bride returns to her parent’s house 
and spends the day there, this she continues to do for some time. The bonds of matrimony are 
very loose. If a couple do not get on they can separate by mutual consent, or if the husband 
does not like the woman he can simply send her back to her parents. In both these cases he 
does not recover any part of the price he may have paid, and the recipient of the price is bound 
to support the woman till she is married again. If the woman commits adultery, or leaves her 
husband without his consent, her relatives have to refund whatever they received on her ac- 
count. A widow is at liberty either to return to her own people, in which case her late hus- 
band’s relatives take all his property and his children ; or she may continue to live in his house 
in which case she retains his property in trust for his children, but should she indulge in an 
intrigue she is considered to be an adultress, and her relatives have to pay back her pace to her 
late husband’s relations ; who take all th e property and also the children. 

• It is strange that the bride price should be so high amongst the Lusheis, as the women of thisTrihe wZw 
exceed the men in numbers.— B, C. A. mrgejy 
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Until a girl is married, she may indulge in as many intrigues as she likes, but should 
she become pregnant, her lover must pay a metna to her father; he will, however, be entitled to 
take the child when it is old enough to leave its mother. In case the child is a girl, the father, 
of course, gets the marriage price in due course. If a man is willing at once to marry a girl 
whom he has seduced he is not expected to pay more than the usual marriage price. 

All elans intermarry, the children taking the father’s clan name. The marriage of first 
cousins is rare among the common people, chiefly because the parents of the girl prefer 
taking her price from some one outside their family circle. Among Chiefs, who are anxious 
to marry their children to the children of other Chiefs, the marriage of first cousins is more 
common. Except his mother, sisters, daughters and aunts, a man may marry any woman 
he likes. 

After the birth of a child, the mother must not go down to the spring nor wash her child Ceremonies 
in cold water till two fowls have been sacrificed. Seven days after the birth of the child, the ^^^child- 
household spirit is appeased by the offering of a small chicken and seven packets of rice and birth, 
vegetables, which are suspended under the eaves. During these seven days, the spirit of the 
child is supposed to spend some of its time perched like a bird on tbe clothes or bodies of 
the child’s parents, who for fear of injuring it have to keep quiet during this period. Should 
they do any work, and the child get ill, the cure is to make a coil of a certain creeper, and 
at night, after the fire has been put out, to dip the child three times inside the coil. The 
parents give two feasts in honour of the birth of a child, the first two days and tbe second 
nine days after its birth. At one or the other of these feasts the neart-st male relative on the 
mother's side gives the child its name. There are many other sacrifices connected wdth children 
and they differ considerably in different clans. 

All the tribes in the hills bury their dead eventually, though some of them take funerals, 
some time over it. After death the corpse is dressed up in the best clothes available 
and fastened to a bamboo-frame in a sitting position. If the deceased is a man, his gun, dao 
and spear will be placed beside him. A pig, goat and dog are then killed and their flesh 
cooked, and then all the friends and neighbours are asked to a great feast. Meat and drink 
are offered to the corpse also. The spirits of the animals slain are supposed to accompany 
the deceased to Mi-thi-khua,’ the dead men’s village. Without this sacrifice the deceased’s 
spirit cannot find rest. The dead are buried just outside the house in which they lived. The 
grave consists of a shaft about 4 or 5 feet deep, from which a tunnel is excavated long enough 
to receive the corpse. On the evening following the death, the corpse is placed in this grave, 
the nearest male relative making a short farewell speech and asking the spirit of the dead 
to prepare things for those who will shortly follow. Drinking is kept up throughout the 
funeral ceremonies. The bodies of members of the Chief’s family and of well-to-do persons of 
the more esteemed Lushei families are not buried so speedily. Instead of being placed in 
the grave, they are placed in the log of a tree w hich has been specially hollowed out, a lid 
is fitted on and the junction of the lid and the tree trunk is well plastered with mud. This 
coffin is placed on the floor of the house and an earthen hearth is made alongside, on which a 
fire is kept burning day and night. A bamboo is passed through the bottom of the coffin 
and the floor into the ground ; this conveys away all the liquid matter. The corpse is kept 
in this coffin for about three months, and all this time the nearest relatives sit beside it and 
feed the fire and drink rice-beer. At the end of this time little but the bones is left. Some 
of these are buried, hut the skull and certain of the larger bones are kept in a basket which 
occupies a shelf opposite the fireplace in the house of the nearest relative, whence they are 
taken and dressed up at the feast of the dead. Should the first-born die within a year of 
its birth, it will be buried without any ceremony under the house, subsequent children, however 
early they may die, will, however, be honoured with a regular funeral. On a death, the 
maternal uncle of the deceased is entitled to a sum varying from i to 20 rupees from the 

heir. . 

Tbe Lusheis and all other tribes in the hills believe ui a supreme being who Religion 
made the world : he is known as Pathian, hut is not thought to take much interest in the 
doin°*s of people. Par more important to the average man are the numerous ram-kuai, or 
demons who are supposed to inhabit every hill aud stream, and Khuavang, a spirit sometimes 
spoken of as the same as Pathian, but generally considered as less powerful, but ;mcre con- 
cerned with mankind. Every illness, every failure of crops, is put down either to the influence 
of some demon or of Khuavang, and the whole of a hillman’s existence is spent in propitiating 
tnese spirits. The pui-thiam, or sorcerer, is supposed to know what paiticular spirit is the caase 
of the trouble, and what paiticular sacrifice will appease him. The number of these sacrifices 
and the different ways in which they have to be performed, would fill a thick book. In all 
of them the flesh of the animal killed is eaten by the sorcerer and bis assistants, the least 
toothsome portions only being left for the demon. Small figures representing human beings 
and animals are also offered to the demons. Besides these sacrifices, there is a special sacrifice 
to the patron spirit of the health. This can only beperfoimed by a member of the clan, and 
the method of performing it varies in every clan 

The most generally accepted theory as to what happens after death, is that the spirits go 
to * Mi-thi-khua ; * but those men who have slain men or animals in the chase or have feasted 
the village are able to cross the Pail river to an abode cf great comfort, where there is plenty 
of food and drink to be got without any work. As women cannot go to war nor kill wild 
animals, and are not allowed to give feasts, they can only reach this happy land if their 
husbands take them. Existence in‘ Mi-thi-khua 9 is full of trouble and woiry. After a certain 
period iu one of these two abodes of departed spirits, the spirit is again horn as a hornet and 
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after a time assumes the form of water, and if in the form of dew it falls on a man, it is re-born 
in his child. 

In connection with the crops there are three feasts, called cAap-char hut, mint but and 
pawl but . The first is the most important, and is thought to ensure a good harvest. It 
takes place about the time of sowing, and consists chiefly of drinking, the young men and 
girls dancing slowly round in circles, holding each other's arms, while people inside the circle 
ply them with rice-beer. The pawl but is held after the rice harvest has been reaped. It seems 
chiefly a festival for the children, who, dressed in their best, are fed with meat, rice and 
hard-boiled eggs. A good deal of rough play goes on, the lads trying to force handfulls of 
food down the lasses' throats. Mim but is held when the maize harvest is reaped, and is of 
but little importance. Mi-thi-rop lam, or dance of the dead, is a feast held in honour of the 
deceased members of a elan. I think it is only held by true Lushei clans. Besides the usual 
eating and driking, the special feature is the carrying round of effigies of the forefathers of the 
various persons giving the feast. In case the feast is given by a Chief, the bones of his 
ancestors will probably be dressed up. The effigies are all tied on to a square frame-work, and 
this is carried about and danced up and down amid much shouting. In the centre of the frame 
is a large effigy, intended to represent the first of the whole race. After this dancing of the 
effigies has gone on some time, the eldest member of the clan present comes out of his house 
with a flagon of rice-beer and goes to each effigy in turn and whispers some words and pours a 
little of the beer into its mouth. He so arranges as to come to his own particular ancestor 
last, and, after having given the beer, he dashes the flagon on the ground and, bursting into 
tears, runs into his own house. The effigies, after being danced about a little more, are taken 
away by respective descendants. 

A Chief sometimes has to sacrifice a metna for the benefit of the village. After the pmi- 
thiam has muttered the proper charm over the animal and anointed it by blowing some rice- 
beer from his mouth over it, the Chief stabs it with a spear and then takes refuge in his house. 
He is not allowed to cross any running water for a month after this sacrifice, and should he do 
so, dire disasters will certainly follow. 

Beside these semi-religious feasts, there are various others which are given by people who 
wish to be thought well of. These have to be given in a regular order, and when a man has 
given the whole series he is entitled to wear a cloth of a certain pattern and to have a window 
in the side of his house. 

The Lusheis are a very superstitious race. They will not kill certain animals, because it is 
unlucky, and yet I cannot find any trace of totemism in this superstition. The belief in 
witchcraft is universal, and people suspected of practising the black art were formerly killed, 
and portions of their livers given to their victims, with a view to effecting a cure. Wizards 
are said to make clay images of their victims, and to stick spikes into them to cause sickness 
to those whom the figures represent. To take up the impression of a person's foot in the mud 
and put it to dry over the fire is a sure way to cause sickness. 

Besides the regular wizards, there are a number of people whose spirits are supposed to 
have the habit of leaving their bodies and entering into the bodies of others and causing them 
much trouble. It may here be noted that the common belief is that each person has three 
spirits. One of these is called bAawArin, and this is the one that sometimes wanders, the other 
two are spoken of as thlarao , and one is supposed to be wise and one foolish, and the constant 
struggle between these two causes men’s actions to be so unreliable. 

Men of 60 and 70 j ears of age can remember the time when guns were hardly known, 
and fighting was carried on with spears and bows and arrows ; but now- a- day s the weapons of 
the people are flint-lock muskets, spears and duos , the last being evidently imitated from the 
Burmese ddh , and called bawlnam, which means Burmese knife. The spears are very inferior 
weapons, about 4 - feet 6 inches long, with iron blades, and iron spikes at the other end of the 
shaft to allow of the weapons being stuck in the ground. The blades are attached to the 
shafts in a very inefficient manner. The essence of warfare is surprise. The greatest triumph 
that could be achieved was to surprise a village at daybreak, and dash in before the fighting 
men had time to make any resistance, then capture as many women and children as possible, 
load them up with their own property and get away before their relatives could organize a 
rescue party. The practice of waylaying people cultivating was considered unfair, and the Pois, 
by steadily practising it, drove the other clans out of any part of the country they coveted. 
Ambushing armed parties was rejzu’arly practised, but our experience has been that the 
ambusher was always so anxious to get off with a whole skin, that his fire was very -apt to |be 
ineffective. A raiding party, even after a march of several days, would retire without firing 
a shot if the enemy were found on the alert. 

All the hillmen are very fond of fresh meat, and are clever at trapping game. Long lines 
of rough fencing are run through the jungle, with small openings at intervals, in which snares 
are set. Pheasants, jungle-fowl, etc., coming to one of these fences will always run along 
it till an opening is found, and thus get snared. Porcupines are killed by a bamboo spear 
fastened to a. sapling bent back like a spring and so arranged that it shall be released just 
as the animal is opposite the spear point. Tigers are caught under a platform of heavy 
logs, which is supported in an inclined position by a strong cane passed over a crosspiece held 
up by two uprights. In a bole under this platform is placed a pig in a basket ; on the tiger 
pulling at the basket, the heavy platform falls and squashes him, while the pig, being in a hole, 
escapes. Deer, wild cats, etc., are caught in snares, a noose being arranged so that on the 
animals stepping in it a sapling to which the noose is attached, and which is held down m 
a bent position, is released, thus hoisting the animal up into the air. The method of releasing 
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the trap of snare is in all cases the same. Two uprights are driven into the ground; and a 
crossbar securely tied between them near the top. Near one end of a piece of string or rope is at- 
tached a piece of wood ; one end of this is placed under the crossbar; and the other end is pressed 
down till it passes between the two uprights; then a loose piece of wood is passed across the 
upright under it. The other end of the string supports the weight which is to fall on the 
animal or is tied, to the bent sapling. All the pressure is on the upper crosspiece; which is 
securely tied ; the bait is tied to the lower one; or a piece of string tied to this one is fastened 
across the path. A very slight pressure will suffice to displace the lower one; and directly that 
happens, the string is released and the weight falls or the sapling flies up. 

Gongs and drums, the latter the common tom-tom; are the favourite instruments. A Musical 
reed intrument is made by inserting reeds into a gourd. The reeds have finger holes; by instru- 
closing and opening of which while blowing into the gourd by another reed a regularly graded men ts* 
scale of notes can be produced. 

These are very simple and consist of a dao , an axe and a hoe. The dao is a knife with a Agricul- 
triangular blade, about 3 inches wide at the end and half an inch at the handle. It Is ground tural im- 
with a chisel edge, the broad end being also sharpened. This is used for clearing the jungle, P emen 8 * 
and the broad end is used for grubbing the holes in which the seeds are placed. The axe-heads 
are only about 1^ inches wide at the edge, and taper almost to a point ; the handles are simply 
pieces of bamboo, the heads being thrust through the tough root portion. The" hoes very 
closely resemble the axes, the heads being a little lighter and broader. 

The women are very clever at weaving, and the cloths they make are strong and last a Arts and 
lifetime. The patterns they work are simple. The cotton used is grown in the jkums, and trft des. 
cleaned and spun by the women themselves. The men are expeit basket weavers. There 
are a very large number of different baskets, each with its proper name and use. Some very 
good moulding in brass is occasionally come across, and some of the black smiths are very 
good workmen, being able to make gun-locks. 

Among the Chiefs, the custom has been that as soon as a son married he should be given Inheri- 
a certain number of houses and started as an independent Chief. His father would also tance. 
give him some of his possessions, such as guns, necklaces, etc., and send some of his most; 
trusted slaves with him. The youngest son was an exception to this rule ; he remained with 
his father till his death, and thus became his heir. Much the same custom is followed among 
the common people, each son as he marries setting up house for himself and receiving some 
of the family possessions, and it has thus become the custom for the youngest to take the 
father s property. The eldest son, however, sometimes asserts a claim to a share. Custom 
among the people of these hills is not very stable, and on a man^s death practically any 
relative can take his goods if he will undertake to support the widow and the children, 
providing that the widow does not elect to continue to live in her husbands house, and that 
the children are not old enough to support themselves. 

The only marks I have noticed are circles, which are said to be records of love affairs. Tattooing. 

I have found no special traces of any worship but Rulpi. * The big snake ' figures fre* Snake wor- 
quently in the folklore of the people. ship. 

The victims are buried outside the village, but as far as I can gather, no disgrace is Deaths by 
* attached to sueha death. In such cases no death duty can be claimed by the maternal uncle. 

animals. 

Origin. 

It is nearly universally believed that the ancestors of the present inhabitants came 
out from a cave in the earth. The position of this cave is variously described. Nearly every 
clan will tell you that its first villages were on the banks of the Manipur river, but they mean 
thereby the first communities of which they have any traditions. 

It used to be considered that all inhabitants of these hills were head-hunters ; in fact, so Head- 
great an authority as Colonel Lewin derives the name Lushai from c Lu/ a head, and ‘ sha ; hunting, 
to cut. This is, of course, a mistake, as the name of the clan is not Lushai, but Lushei, 
and though * sha 3 does mean to cut, it does not mean to cut off, and could not be used of 
cutting off a man’s head ; but that such a mistake should have been possible show’s how firmly 
rooted was the belief that head-hunting was one of the peculiarities of the population of these 
hills* I believe that, as far as the Lusheis and their kindred clans are concerned, head-hunting 
was not indulged in. By this I mean that parties did not go out simply to get heads. Of 
course a man who had killed his man was thought more highly of than one who had not, 
and therefore, when a man did kill a person, he brought the head home to show that he was 
speaking the truth ; but the raids were made not to get heads but for loot and slaves ; the 
killing and taking of heads were merely incidents in the raid, not the cause of it. I think that 
the Chins or Pois are an exception to this, and, as far as I can gather, the glory of bringing 
in a head was sufficient to send a young man and his friends off on the raid. 

I will now give briefly a few points in which certain clans differ considerably from those clans 
to whom the above description generally applies. XfFerfrom 

the bulk of 

the popu- 

Jtatte . — This clan speaks a dialect which is very different from the Lushei or Dulian lan- lation * 
guage, which may be considered the lingua f fane a of the hills. They keep very much together, 
and are now collecting in villages under headmen of their own. In almost every custom they 
differ slightly from their neighbours. They bury their dead outside the village, and the Chiefs 
bury their dead, not preserving the bones as the Lushei Chiefs do. The lialte are the most 
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Ngents. 


quarrelsome and talkative elan in the whole hills. Tradition says that when mankind was 
issuing from the earth the Raltes came out chattering so loudly that the stone was clapped down 
on them and therefore there are less Raltes than other clans. 

In mode of dress, etc., they do not differ from the other clans. 

The following information has been collected by Mr. Drake 'Brockman : — 

Child-birth. — Three months before her confinement a woman prepares rice-beer, which 
is kept and drnnk inside the house after the birth of the child. The third day after the 
child's birth it is named by its maternal uncle, a red cock being killed, and some of the feathers 
tied round the child's neck, and also worn by the members of the family. In the autumn of 
each year, there is a feast which lasts three days in honour of the children born during the 
year. The first two nights the adult population sits up all night drinking and eating yams. 
The third day men, dressed as women, and Pois, go from house to house, visiting all who have 
become mothers during the year, and being treated to drink and given some small present by 
each, in return for which they dance, Women are delivered at the head of the sleeping 
macho n ; the after-birth is placed in a gourd and hung up on the wall at the back of the house. 

Death ceremonies* — The dead are buried at once, and anywhere relatives choose. 

Pois or Chins . — There are many minor differences in feasts and customs. Mr. Drake- 
Brockman has supplied me with a good deal of information, but all the Pois in this district are 
merely immigrants from the Chin Hills. 

Lahhcrs . — These people are also immigrants from the Chin Hills, but they seem differ- 
ent in many respects from the Pois. Mr. Drake-Broekman says that the name by which they 
call themselves is Tlongsai. The eldest son inherits the bulk of the property. Daughters only 
get what the brothers give them; younger brothers get a small share. If there are no sons, 
the nearest male relative inherits. The details of the price paid for brides differs somewhat 
from those given above. There are no guest houses. All members of the family sleep in the 
same house. The Chiefs* bodies are buried five days after death. People killed by animals or 
by accident, or women who die in child-birth, are buried outside the village, and ceremonies are 
abbreviated. Such a death is an ilbomen. Seven days after child-birth the mother washes at 
the spring, and then takes the child to her father’s bouse, and gives some rice and a fowl in 
honour of the child. No particular sacrifices are connected with child-birth. Among the 
Lakhers there are no special sorcerers or priests : the head of the household is the priest, and 
does all necessary sacrifices. Lakher villages, like Chin villages, do not move, and therefore 
are more permanent. f lhe dress of the people is the same as that of the Haka Chins. 

Paithes . — When we first occupied these hills, a very large number of this clan were living 
in different villages of Lushei Chiefs, having been brought there and detained more or less 
forcibly. These have nearly all left now, and either returned to their own country, the 
Manipur Hills, or settled in one or two villages under Paithe Chiefs in the extreme north-east 
corner of the district. The Paithe dialect is quite unintelligible to a Lushei. Their marriage 
customs are very different. A young Paithe cohabits with his future wife for a period which 
may extend to three years if no child is born. During this time they sleep together, but other- 
wise live as if unmarried. If no child is born, or rather if the woman does not become preg- 
nant, the couple separate. If the woman becomes pregnant, the marriage is completed, and the 
price must be paid, and there can be no separation or divorce, as is so easily arranged among 
the Lusbeis. There is very little intermarriage between the Paithes and the other clans, on account 
of the objection the Paithe women have to the casual way in which the males of other clans can 
get rid of their wives. A Paithe Chief's son is supposed to marry his first cousin. After death 
the corpse is rubbed with some greasy preparation, which preserves and hardens the skin. It is 
then dressed up in the best cloths obtainable, and a wonderful head-dress made of toucan tail 
feathers is placed on its head. During the day-time the corpse is kept in the house, but in the 
evening when the people return from work, it is brought out and placed on the platform outside 
the house, and rice-beer is poured down its thrort, and people sing and dance round it. This dis- 
gusting performance is kept up for periods, which vary from a month or two to a year, accord- 
ing to the wealth of the dead person's family. The Paithes have many other peculiar customs, 
but I have had but little opportunity of studying them. They have no guest houses, the young 
men sleeping in the front verandahs of the Chief, and some wealthy men on special platforms* 
For this privilege, they each give a pig or a goat once a year. 

Mr. Dundas notes that the women's petticoats overlap in front instead of at the side, that 
the unmarried girls wear their coats opening down the back, and that they do not wrap a cloth 
round them as the men do. The hair is dressed as follows : a lock is drawn down over the 
forehead, and then plaited and drawn back over the centre of the head, and tied into the knot 
in which the rest of the hair is tied over the nape of the neck. The women wear their hair in 
three plaits, one hanging over each ear and one down the back. The Paithe seem very closely 
allied to the Syins of the Northern Chin Hill. 

The Hmar . — Regarding these people, I have but little information. There are many 
different clans, who are all known to the Lusheis under this name, and who speak dialects very 
closely allied and unintelligible to the Lusheis. They formerly had many wars with the Lusheis 
and lived north of Champhai ; they now mostly live in the Manipur Hills. The women wear 
their hair in one long plait wrapped round the head, and instead of the blue petticoat worn by 
all other clans, wear cne with a blue stripe between two white ones, which overlap in front, and 
bo, when seen from the front, the petticoat appears white, and hence the whole clan is often 
spoken of as fen-ngo — white petticoats. 

The Thado . — There is only one village of these people in the district. They were driven 
out of the hills by the Lusheis. They are said to be descended from the same stock as the 



Chongthu. They say their ancestor found his way from some underground cavern. They 
place their dead in logs as described above, and dry them, but do it in a small house outside the 
village. 

The above gives only a general idea of the customs of the inhabitants of the hdls. Every 
clan has some particular custom of its own, especially as regards sacrifices, which form a 
very important feature in the people's existence. The customs as to punishments, paying 
of marriage price, etc., among people living under Lusliei Chiefs are practically the result of 
orders which the most powerful Chiefs have given during their lives, and I find some differences 
between the customs of the northern and southern chiefs. 


Conclusion. 




APPENDIX V. 


Modem theories of Caste. 
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* Mr. Xesfield’s theory of the origin and nature of Indian caste. 


If it were possible to compress into a single paragraph a theory so complex as that which 
would explain the origin and nature of Indian caste* I should attempt to sum it up in some such 
words as the following : A caste is a marriage union, the constituents of which were drawn 
from various different tribes (or from various other castes similarly formed)* in virtue of 
some industry* craft or function* either secular or religious, which they possessed in common. 
The int nrnal discipline, by which the conditions of membership in regard to connubial and con- 
vivial rights are defined and enforced* has been borrowed from the tribal period which preceded 
the period of castes by many centuries* and which was brought to a close by the amalgamation 
of tribes into a nation under a common sceptre. The diilerentia of caste as a marriage union 
consists in some community of function; while the differentia of tr>le as a marriage union 
consisted in a common ancestry, ora common worship* or a common totem* or in fact in any 
kind of common property except that of a common function. Long before castes were formed 
on Indian soil* most of the industrial classes* to which they now correspond* had existed for 
centuries* and as a rule most of the industries which they practised were hereditary on the male 
side of the parentage. These hereditary classes were and are simply the concrete embodiments 
of these successive stages of culture which have marked the industrial development of mankind 
in every part of the world. Everywhere except at least in those countries where he is still a 
savage), man has advanced from the stage of hunting and fishing to that of nomadism and 
cattle- grazing, and from nomadism to agriculture proper. Everywhere has the age of metal- 
lurgy and of the arts and industries which are coeval with it been preceded by a ruder age* 
when only those arts were known or practised which sufficed for the hunting* fishing* and 
nomad states. Everywhere has the class of ritualistic priests and lettered theosophists been pre- 
ceded by a class of less cultivated worshippers* who paid simple offerings of flesh and wine to 
the personified powers of the visible universe without the aid of an hereditary professional 
priesthood. Every where has the class of nobles and territorial chieftains been preceded by a 
humbler class of small peasant proprietors* who placed themselves under their protection and 
paid tribute or rent in return. Everywhere, has this class of nobles and chieftains sought to 
ally itself with that of the priests or sacerdotal order . and everywhere has the priestly order 
sought to bring under its control those chiefs and rulers under whose protection it lives. All 
these classes, then* had been in existence for centuries before any such thing as caste was 
known on Indian soil ; and the only thing that was needed to convert them into castes* such 
as they now are* was that the Brahman* who possessed the hightest of all functions — the 
priestly— should set the example. This he did by establishing for the first time the rule that 
no child* either male or female* could inherit the name and status of Brahman* unless he or 
she was of Brahman parentage on hoik sides. By the establishment of this rule the principle 
of marriage unionship was superadded to that of functional unionship ; and it was only by 
the combination of these two principles that a caste in the strict sense of the term could or can 
be formed. The Brahman therefore* as the Hindu books inform us* was “ the first-born of 
castes/ When the example had thus been set by an arrogant and overbearing priesthood* 
whose pretensions it was impossible to put down, the other hereditary classes followed in regu- 
lar order downwards* partly in imitation and partly in self-defence. To a nation mesmerised 
by Brahmans and blinded with superstition and ignorance no other course was open. Imme- 
diately behind the Brahman came the Kshatriya* the military chieftain or landlord. He there- 
fore was the “ second-born of castes.” Then followed the bankers or upper trading classes 
(the Agarwal* Khattri* etc.) ; the scientific musician and singer • Kathak) ; the writing or 
literary class (Kayasth) ; the bard or genealogist (Bhat) ; and the class of inferior nobles 
(Taga and Bhuinhar , , who paid no rent to the landed aristocracy. These* then* were the 
third-born of castes. In all communities* such classes must stand rather high in the scale of 
social respectability* since the stages of industry or function which they represent are high in 
proportion ; but in India their rank was more precisely defined than elsewhere by the fact that 
they made a nearer approach than the castes below them to the Brahmanical ideal of personal 
dignity and purity. Next in order came those artisan classes, who were coeval with the age 
and art of metallurgy ; the metallurgic classes themselves ; the middle trading classes ; the 
middle agricultural classes, who placed themselves under the protection of the Kshatriya and 
paid him rent in return * Kurmi* Kachhi* Mali* Tamboli) ; and the middle serving classes* such 
as Napit and Baidya* who attended to the bodily wants of their equals and superiors. These* 
then, were the fourth-born of castes ; and their rank in the social scale has been determined 
by the fact that their manners and notions are further removed than those of the preceding 
castes from the Brahmanical ideal. Next came the inferior artisan classes* those which pre- 
ceded the age and art of metallurgy «Teli* Kumhar, Kalwar* etc.) ; the partly nomad and partly 
agricultural classes (Jat* Grujar* Ahir, etc.) ; the inferior serving classes, such as Kahar ; and 
the inferior trading classes, such as Bhunja. These* then* were the fifth-born of castes* and 
their mode of life is still further removed from the Brahmanical ideal than that of the pre- 
ceding. The last born* and therefore the lowest* of all the classes are those semi-savage com- 
munities* partly tribes and partly castes* whose function consists in hunting or fishing, or in 
acting as butcher for the general community* or in rearing swine and fowls* or in discharging 
the meanest domestic services* such as sweeping and washing* or in practising the lowes 


* “ Brief view of the caste system of the N.-W. P. and 
para .195. 


OudV’by JuhnC. Neafield, M. A., Oxon., pp. 114— IIS, 
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of human arts, such as basket- making, hide-tanning, etc. Thus throughout the w hole series of 
Indian castes a double test of social precedence has been in active force, the Industrial and the 
Brahmanical ; and these two have kept pace together almost as evenly as a pair of horses harnessed 
to a single carriage. In proportion as the function practised by any given caste stands high 
or low in the scale of industrial development, in the same proportion does the caste itself, 
impelled by the general tone of society by which it is surrounded, approximate more nearly or 
more remotely to the Brahmanical ideal of life. It is these t\\ o criteria combined which have 
determined the relative ranks of the various castes in the Hindu social scale. Outside the caste 
system altogether stand the few and shattered remains of those aboriginal tribes, out of which 
the w hole series of caste \\ as fashioned by slow degrees, through the example and under the 
guidance of the Brahmanical priesthood. Had the Brahman never come into existence and had 
his arrogance proved to be less omnipotent than it did, the various industrial classes would 
never have become stereotyped into castes, and the nation would then have been spared a degree 
of social disunion to which no parallel can be found in human history. There seems to be no 
likelihood of caste being banished from Indian soil until Brahmanism itself — the forts et origo 
wall — has died a natural death by the rise of the scientific spirit, and the fallacy of its preten- 
sions ha> become an object of general scorn. As soon as the Brahman begins to disappear, the 
rest will follow. 
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Caste in the Pnnjab. 


The popu- 
lar con- 
ception of 
caste. 


The here- 
ditary 
nature of 
occupa 
tions. 


From the Census Report of the Punjab , 1881, by Sir Dexzil IBBETSON , K.C.SJ. 

An old agnostic is said to have summed up his philosophy in the following words 
t: I he only thing I know is that I know nothing; and I am not quite sure that I know 
that/’ His words express very exactly my own feelings regarding caste in the Punjab. 
My experience is that it is almost impossible to make any statement whatever regarding 
any one of the castes we have to deal with, absolutely true as it may be as regards 
one part of the Province, which shall not presently be contradicted with equal truth as 
regards the same people in some other district. Yet I shall attempt to set forth briefly 
what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon which caste is based ; and in doing so I shall 
attempt partly to explain why it is that the institution is so extraordinarily unstable, and its 
phcenomena so diverse in different localities. What I propound in the following paragraphs is 
simply my working hypothesis as it at present stands; but I shall not stop to say so as I 
write, though almost every proposition made must betaken subject to limitations, often suffi- 
ciently obvious, and not unfrequent ly involved in some other proposition made in the very next 
paragraph. My views are of little weight so long as they are not illustrated and supported 
by instances drawn from actually existing fact. Such instances I have in great abundance, and 
they will be found in part in the detailed description of castes which follow this discussion. 
But I have leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal what I have recorded ; 
and I give my conception of caste with a crudeness of exposition which lack of time forbids me 
to modify, not because I think that it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole 
truth, hut because I believe that it is nearer to that truth than is the generally received theory 
of caste as I understand it. 

The popular and currently received theory of caste I take to consist of three main 
aritcles : — 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, and wholly peculiar to that 
religion alone ; 

(2) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in general under the 
heads of Brahman, Kshatriya, Yaisya, and Sudra ; 

(3) that caste is perpetual and immutable, and has been transmitted from generation to 
generation throughout the ages of Hindu history and myth without the possibility 
of change. 

Now I should doubtless be exaggerating in the opposite direction, but I think that I 
should still be far nearer to the truth if, in opposition to the popular conception thus defined, 

I were to say — 

(1) that caste is a social far more than a religious institution ; that it has no necessary 
connection whatever with the Hindu religion, further than that under that religion 
certain ideas and customs common to all primitive nations have been developed and 
perpetuated in an unusual degree ; and that conversion from Hinduism to Islam has 
not necessarily the slightest effect upon caste : 

(2) that there are Brahmans who are looked iipon as outcasts by those who under the 
fourfold classification would be classed as Sudras ; that there is no such thing as 
a Yaisya now existing ; that it is very doubtful indeed whether there is such 
a thing as a Kshatriya, and if there is, no two people are agreed as to where we 
shall look for him; and that Sudra has no present significance save as a conveni- 
ent term of abuse to apply to somebody else whom you consider lower than your- 
self ; while the number of castes which can be classed under any one or under no 
one of the four heads, according as private opinion may vary, is almost innumer- 
able : 

(3) that nothing can be more variable and more difficult to define than caste ; and that 
the fact that a generation is descended from ancestors of any given caste 
creates a presumption, and nothing more, that that generation also is of the same 
caste, a presumption liable to be defeated by an inHnite variety of circumstances. 

Among all primitive peoples we find the race split up into a number of tribal 
communities held together by the tie of common descent, each tribe being self-contained 
and self-sufficing, and bound by strict rules of marriage and inheritance, the common 
object of which is to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tribe. There 
is as yet no diversity of occupation. Among more advanced societies, where occupations 
have become differentiated, the tribes have almost altogether disappeared; and we find in 
their place corporate communities or guilds held together by the tie of common occupation 
rather than of common blood, each guild being self-contained and self- governed, and bound by 
strict rules, the common object of which is to strengthen the guild and to confine to it the 
secrets of the craft which it practises. Such were the trades-guilds of the middle ages as we 
first meet with them in European history. But all modern inquiry into their origin and 
earlier constitution tends to the conclusion — and modern authorities on the development of 
primitive institutions are rapidly accepting that conclusion — that the guild in its first form 
was, no less than the tribe, based upon common descent ; and that the fundamental idea which 
lay at the root of the institution in its inception was the hereditary nature of occupation. Now 
here we have two principles, community of blood and community of occupation. So long as 
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the hereditary nature of occupation was inviolable, so long as the blacksmith's son must be, and 
nobody else could be, a blacksmith, the two principles were identical. But the struggle lor 
existence is too severe, the conditions of existence too varied, and the character and capacity of 
individuals too diverse to permit of this inviolability being long maintained; and in any but 
the most rudimentary form of society it must, like the socialist's dream of equal division of 
wealth, cease to exist from the very instant of its birth. And from the moment when the 
hereditary nature of occupation ceases to be invariable and inviolable, the two principles of 
community of blood and community of occupation become antagonistic. The antagonism still 
continues. In every community which the world has ever seen there have been grades of 
position and distinctions of rank ; and in all societies these grades and distinctions are governed 
by two considerations, descent and calling. As civilisation advances and the ideas of the com- 
munity expand in more liberal growth, the latter is ever gaining in importance at the expense 
of the former ; the question what a man is, is ever more and more taking precedence of the 
question what his father was. But in no society that the world has yet seen has either of 
these two considerations ever wholly ceased to operate ; in no community has the son of the 
coal-heaver been bom the equal of the son of the nobleman, or the man who dies a trader been 
held in the same consideration as he who dies a statesman ; while in all the son has begun 
where the father left off. The communities of India in whose midst the Hindu religion has 
been developed are no exceptions to this rule; but in their case special circumstances have com- 
bined to preserve in greater integrity and to perpetuate under a more advanced state of society 
than elsewhere the hereditary nature of occupation, and thus in a higher degree than in other 
modern nations to render identical the two principles of community of blood and community 
of occupation. And it is this difference, a difference of degree rather than of kind, a survival 
to a later age of an institution which has died out elsewhere rather than a new growth pecu- 
liar to the Hindu nation, which makes us give a new name to the old thing and call caste in 
India what we call position or rank in England. 

The whole basis of diversity of caste is diversity of occupation. The old division into 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra, and the Mleehchha or outcast who is below the Sudra, 
is but a division into the priest, the warrior, the husbandman, the artisan, and the menial ; 
and the more modem development which substituted trader for husbandman as the meaning of 
Yaisya or u the people" did not alter the nature of the classification. William Priest, John 
King, Edward Farmer, and James Smith are hut the survivals in England of the four vornas 
of Manu. But in India, which was priest-ridden to an extent unknown to the 
experience of Europe even in the middle ages, the dominance of one special occupation 
gave abnormal importance to all distinctions of occupation. 1 he Brahman who could 
at first claim no separate descent by which he should be singled out from among the 
Aryan community, sought to exalt his office and to propitiate bis political rulers, w T bo were the 
only rivals he had to fear, by degrading all other occupations and conditions of life. Further, 
as explained in the sections just referred to, the principle of hereditary occupation was to him 
as a class one of the most vital importance. As the Brahmans increased in number, those 
numbers necessarily exceeded the possible requirements of the laity so far as the mere perform- 
ance of priestly functions was concerned, while it became impossible for them to keep up as a 
whole even the semblance of sacred learning. Thus they ceased to be wholly priests and a 
large proportion of them became mere Levites. The only means of preserving its overwhelm- 
ing influence to the body at large was to substitute Levitical descent for . priestly functions 
as the basis of that influence, or rather perhaps to check the natural course of social evolution 
which would have substituted the latter for the former; and this they did by giving the whole 
sanction of religion to the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation. Hence sprang that 
tangled web of caste restrictions and distinctions, of ceremonial obligations, and of artificial 
purity and impurity, which has rendered the separation of occupation from descent so slow 
and so difficult in Hindu society, and which collectively constitutes what we know as caste. 
I do not mean that the Brahmans invented the principle which they thus turned to their own 
purpose ; on the contrary, I have said that it is found in all primitive societies that have 
outgrown the most rudimentary stage. Nor do I suppose that they deliberately set to work 
to produce any craftily designed effect upon the growth of social institutions. But circum- 
stances had raised them to a position of extraordinary power ; and naturally, and probably 
almost unconsciously, their teaching took the form which tended most effectually to preserve 
that power unimpaired. 

Indeed in its earlier form, neither caste nor occupation was even supposed in India to be 
necessarily or invariably hereditary. It is often forgotten that there are two very distinct 
epochs in the post-Yedie history of the Hindu nations, which made respectively contributions 
of very different nature to that body of Hindu scriptures which we are too apt to confuse under 
the generic name of the Shastras, and which affected in very different manners the form of the 
Hindu religion. The earlier is the epoch of the Brahman as and the Upanishads, while Hindu- 
ism was a single and comparatively simple creed, or at most a philosophical abstraction; and 
the later is the epoch of the Puranas and Tantras, with their crowded Pantheon, their foul 
imaginings, their degraded idolatry, and their innumerable sects. The former may be said to 
end with the rise and the latter to begin with the growing degeneracy of Buddhism. In the 
earlier Hinduism we find that, while caste distinctions were primarily based upon occupation, 
considerable license in this respect was permitted to the several castes, while the possibility of 
the individual rising from one caste to another was distinctly recognised. This was the case 
even as late as the age of Manu, by which time the caste system had assumed great strictness, 
and the cardinal importance of occupation had become a prominent part of the Brahmanical 
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teaching, though its hereditary nature had not yet been so emphatically insisted on. It was 
in the dark ages of Hindu history, about the beginning of an era during which Brahmanism 
was substituted for Hinduism and the religion became a chaos of impure and degraded doc- 
trine and sectarian teaching, that the theory of the necessarily hereditary nature of occupation 
seems to have taken its present form. In the earlier epoch the priest was always a Brahman ; 
in the later the Brahman was always a prie^. 

But if occupation was not necessarily transmitted by descent, and if caste varied with 
change of occupation in the earlier era of Hinduism, it is no less true that this is the case in 
the present day ; though under caste restrictions as they now stand the change, in an upward 
direction at least, is infinitely slower and more difficult than then, and is painfully effected 
by the family or tribe in the course of generations instead of by the individual in the conrse 
of years. The following pages will contain numerous instances of the truth of this assertion, 
and the whole body of tribal and caste tradition in the Punjab supports it. I have not always 
thought it necessary to state their traditions in discussing the various castes ; and I have 
seldom stopped to comment on the facts. But the evidence, imperfect as it is, will be found to 
possess no inconsiderable weight ; while the very fact of the general currency of a set of tradi- 
tions, groundless as they may be in individual instances, shows that the theory of society upon 
which they are based is at least not repugnant to the ideas and feelings and even practice of 
the people who believe them. Indeed, for the purposes of the present enquiry it would almost 
be allowable to accept traditional origin ; for though the tradition may not be true, it might 
have been, or it would never have arisen. Instances of fall in the social scale are naturally 
more often met with than instances of rise, for he who has sunk recalls with pride his ancestral 
origin, while he who has risen hastens to forget it. 

But before proceeding to give specific instances of recent change of caste, I must adopt a 
somewhat extended definition of occupation, and must take a somewhat wider basis than that 
afforded by mere occupation, even so defined, as the foundation of caste. 

In India the occupation of the great mass of what may be called the upper or yeoman 
classes is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on the one hand and the artisans 
and menials on the other, we have left the great body of agriculturists who constitute by far 
the larger portion of the population. This great body of people subsists by husbandry and 
cattle-farming, and so far their occupation is one and the same. But they are also the owners 
and occupiers of the land, the holders of more or less compact tribal territories ; they are over- 
lords as well as villains ; and hence springs the cardinal distinction between the occupation 
of ruling and the occupation of being ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is 
the same, social standing, which is all that caste means, depends very largely upon political 
importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. There is the widest distinction 
between the dominant and the subject tribes; and a tribe which has acquired political independ- 
ence in one part of the country, will there enjoy a position in the ranks of caste which is denied 
it in tracts where it occupies a subordinate position. 

Again, the features of the caste system which are peculiar to Brahmanical Hinduism, 
and which have already been alluded to, have operated to create a curiously artificial standard 
of social rank. There are certain rules which must be observed by all at the risk of sinking 
in the scale. They are, broadly speaking, that widow- marriage shall not be practised, that 
marriages shall be contracted only with those of equal or nearly equal standing ; that certain 
occupations shall be abstained from which are arbitrarily declared to be impure, such as grow- 
ing or selliug vegetables, handicrafts in general, and especially working or trading in leather 
and weaving ; that impure food shall be avoided ; and that no communion shall be held with 
outcasts, such as scavengers, eaters of carrion or vermin, and the like. There are other and 
similarly artificial considerations which affect social standing, such as the practice of secluding 
the women of the family, the custom of giving daughters in marriage only to classes higher 
than their own, and the like; but these are of less general application than those first men- 
tioned. Many of these restrictions are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the 
women secluded, for others have to be paid to do their work ; it is still more expensive to 
apurchase husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so forth ; and so there is 
constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost of some loss of social position. 

Thus we have as the extended basis of caste, first occupation, and within a common occupa- 
tion political prominence and social standing, the latter being partly regulated by a set of very 
arbitrary rules which are pe uiliar to Indian caste, and which are almost the only part of the 
system which is peculiar to it It is neither tautology nor false logic to say that social standing / 

is dependent upon caste and caste upon social standing, for the two depend each upon the other 
in different senses. The rise in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance 
will presently he followed by a rise in caste ; while the fall in the grades of caste which a dis- 
regard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will surely he accompanial by loss of 
social standing. 

The Brahmans are generally husbandmen as well as Levites, for their numbers are 
so great that they are obliged to supplement the income derived from their priestly 
office. But when a brahman drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to receive food or 
alms as offerings acceptable to the gods, and becomes a cultivator pure ana simple, he 
also ceases to be a Brahman, and has to employ other Brahmans as priests. Witness the Taga 
Brahmans of the Delhi division, who are Tagas, not Brahmans, because they have “ abandoned ** 

{tag dena their priestly character. Indeed in the hills the very practice of agriculture as a 
calling or at least the actual following of the plough is in itself sufficient to deprive a Brahman 
of all but the name of his caste ; for Mr. Lyall points out that in the following quotation from 



Mr. Barnes “ ploughing ” should be read for u agriculture ” or “ husbandry 99 there being 
very few, even of the highest Brahman families, who abstain from other sorts of field work. 

u It will afford a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of caste to follow out the details of even the Sfirxat tribe 
at established in these hills. The reader acquainted with the country will know that Brahmans, though classed under a 
common appellation, are not all equal. There are primarily two great distinctions iu every tribe claiming to be of such 
exalted origin as the Brahmans, — viz., those who follow and those who abstain from ploughing. ^ This is the great touch- 
stone of their creed. Those who have never defiled their hands with the plough, but have restricted themselves to the 
legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Brahmans ; while those who have once descended to the occupation 
of husbandry retain indeed the name, but are no longer acknowledged by their brethren, nor held iu the same reverence 
by the people at large.” 

So again if a Brahman takes to handicrafts he is no longer a Brahman, as in the case of 
the 1 ha vis of the hills, some of whom were Brahmans in the last veneration. The Dharuk- 
ras of Dehli are admittedly Brahmans who have within the last few generations taken to widow* 
marriage ; and the Chamarwa Sadhs and the whole class of the so-called Brahmans who minister 
to the outcast classes, are no longer Brahmans in any respect beyond the mere retention of the 
name. The Maha Brahman, so impure that in many villages he is not allowed to enter the 
gates, the Dakaut and Uujrati, so unfortunate that other Brahmans will not accept offerings at 
their hands, are all Brahmans, but are practically differentiated as distinct castes by their special 
occupations. Turning to the second of Manu’s four great classes, we find the Mahajan a Maha- 
jan in the hills so long as he is a merchant, but a Kayasth as soon as he becomes a clerk ; while 
the Dasa Banya of the plains who has taken to the practice of widow-marriage is a Banya only 
by name and occupation, not being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more ortho- 
dox classes who bear the same title. The impossibility of fixing any line between Rajputs on 
the one hand, and Jats, Gujars, and castes of similar standing on the other, is fully discussed in 
the subsequent parts of this Chapter, in the paragraphs on the J at in general, on the Rajputs of 
the Eastern Hills, and on the 'lhakarand Rathi. 1 there point out that the only possible defi- 
nition of a Rajput, in the Punjab at least, is he who, being the descendant of a family that has 
enjoyed political importance, has preserved his ancestral status by strict observance of the caste 
rules enumerated above. The extract there quoted from Mr. Ly all’s report sums up so admirably 
the state of caste distinctions in the hills that I make no apology for repeating it. He says : — 

“ Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as in the plains. The 
« Baja was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. I have heard old men quote instances within their 
memory in which a Ba ja promoted a Girth to be a Bathi, and a Thakur to be a Rajput, for service done or money 
** given ; and at the present day the power of admitting back into caste-fellow ship persons pat under a ban for aomt 
** grave act of defilement is a source of iucome to the Jagirdar Bajas. 

11 1 believe that Mr. Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no such thing 
“ as a distinct Bajput stock ; that in former times, before caste distinctions had become crystallized, any tribe or family 
" whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became in time Bajput. 

tl T his is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the Ha j puts of these hills. Two of the 
* old royal and now essentially Bajput families of this district, viz., Kotlehr and Bangaha], are said to be Brahman by 
11 original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kangra the son of a Bajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Bathi : 

in Seoraj and other places in the interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into 
** general acceptance as Hajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was that their father or 
** grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahman. On the border line in the Himalayas* betweeu 
Tibet and India Proper, any one can observe caste growing before his eyes ; the noble is changing into a Bajput, the 
** priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jit; and so on down to the bottom of the scale, 'the same process ..was, I 
*' believe, more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day/' 

And Kangra is of all parts of the Punjab the place in which the proudest and most an- 
cient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham says in his History of the Sikhs : 
“ It may be assumed as certain that, had the conquering Moghals and Pathans been without 
a vivid belief and an organised priesthood, they would have adopted Vedism and become enrolled 
among the Kshatriya or Rajput races/’ In Sirsa we have instances of clans who were a few 
generations ago accounted Jat being now generally classed as Rajputs, having meanwhile prac- 
tised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial matters, and having abandoned widow-marriage ; 
while the reverse process is no less common. So the Chauhans of Delhi are no longer recog- 
nised as Rajputs since they have begun to marry their widows. Finally we have the whole 
traditions of the Punjab tribes of the Jat and Gujar status to the effect that they are descended 
from Rajputs who married below them, ceased to seclude their women, or began to practise 
widow marriage ; and the feet that one and the same tribe is often known as Rajput where 
it has, and as Jat where it has not, risen to political importance. 

But it is possible for Rajputs and Jats to feU still lower. The Sahnsars of Husbyarpur 
were admittedly Hajputs till only a few generations ago, when they took to growing vegetables, 
and now rank with Arains. Some of the Tarkhans, Lohars, andNaisof Sirsa are known to 
have been Jats or Rajputs who within quite recent times have taken to the hereditary occupa- 
tions of these castes; and some of the Chauhans of Kamal, whose fetheis were bom Rajputs, 
have taken to weaving and become Shekhs. So too the landowning castes can rise. A branch 
of the Wattu Rajputs of the Sutlej, by an affectation of peculiar sanctity, have iu the course 
of a few generations become Bodlas, and now deny their Bajput and claim Qureshi origin ; and 
already the claim is commonly admitted. A clan of Ahirs in Rewari has begun to seclude 
their women and abandon widow-marriage ; they no longer intermarry with the other Ahirs, and 
will presently be reckoned a separate caste ; and there is a Kharral family lately settled in 
Bahawalpur who have begun to affect peculiar holiness and to marry only with each other, and 
their next step will certainly be to claim Arab descent. r i he process is going on daily around us. 
and it is certain that what is now taking place is only what has always taken place daring the 



long a get of Indian history. The ease with which Saiyads are manufactured is proverbial, and 
some of our highest Rajput tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to claim Moghal or Arab 
origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of what there most nearly corresponds 
with caste, as distinct from tribe, is notorious. A Machhi is a M achhi so long as he catches fish, 
and a Jat directly he lays hold of a plough. There are no Rajputs because there are no fiajas ; 
and those who are notoriously of pure Hajput descent are Jats because they till the land. 

Among the artisan and menial tribes the process is still more common, and the chapter on 
this section of the community abounds with instances. One Chamar takes to weaving instead 
of leather- working and becomes a Chamar-Julaha ; presently he vv ill be a Julaha. pure and simple : 
another does the same and becomes a Rangreta or a Banja : a Chuhra refuses to touch night- 
soil and becomes a Musalli or a Kufcana. Within the castes the same process is observable. 
The Chandar Chamar will not eat or marry with the Jatia Chamar because the latter works in the 
hides of impure animals ; one section of the Kumhars will hold no communion with another 
because the latter bum sweepings as fuel ; a third section has taken to agriculture and looks 
down upon both. In all these and a thousand similar instances the sections are for all practical 
purposes distinct castes, though the caste name, being based upon and expressive of the heredi- 
tary occupation, is generally retained where the main occupation is not changed. Indeed I have 
my doul-ts whether, setting aside the absolutely degrading occupations such as scavengering, 
the caste does not follow the occupation in the case of even each individual among these artisan 
and menial castes much more generally than we suppose. We know next to nothing about 
their organisation, and 1 do not pretend to make anything more than a suggestion. But it is 
certain that these lower castes have retained the organisation of the guild in extraordinary com- 
pleteness long after the organisation of the tribe or caste has almost completely died out among 
the landowning classes whom they serve. And it may be, especially in towns and cities, that 
this organisation is meant to protect the craft in the absence of the bond of common descent, 
and that men belonging by birth to other castes and occupations may on adopting a new occu- 
pation be admitted to the fraternity which follows it. 

Th© Thus we see that in India, as in all countries, society is arranged in strata which are based 

evolution u P on differences of social or political importance, or of occupation. But here the classification is 
of the hereditary rather than individual to the persons included under it and an artificial standard is 
institution added which is peculiar to caste and which must be conformed with on pain of loss of position, 
of caste. while the rules which forbid social intercourse between castes of different rank render it infinitely 
difficult to rise in the scale. So, too, the classification being hereditary, it is next to impossible 
for the individual himself to rise ; it is the tribe or section of the tribe that alone can improve 
its position, and this it can do only after the lapse of several generations, during which time it 
must abandon a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary rules, 
affect social exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate itself after some similar fashion from 
the body of the caste to which it belongs. The whole theoiy of society is that occupation and 
caste are hereditary ; and the presumption that caste passes unchanged to the descendants is ex- 
ceedingly strong. But the presumption is one which can be defeated, and has already been and 
is now in process of being defeated in numberless instances. As in all other countries and among 
all other nations, the graduations of the social scale are fixed ; but society is not solid but liquid, 
and portions of it are continually rising and sinking and changing their position as measured by 
that scale ; and the only real difference between Indian society and that of other countries in this 
respect is that the liquid is much more viscous, the friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely 
greater, and the movement therefore far slower and more difficult in the former than in the 
latter. This friction and inertia are largely due to a set of artificial rules which have been grafted 
on to the social prejudices common to all communities by the peculiar form which caste has taken 
in the Brabmanical teachings. But there is every sign that these rules are gradually relaxing. 
Sikhism did much to weaken them in the centre of the Punjab, while they can now hardly be 
said to exist on the purely Mahomedan frontier ; add I think that we shall see a still more rapid 
change under the influences which our rule has brought to bear upon the society of the Province. 
Our disregard for inherited distinctions have already done something, and the introduction of 
railways much more, to loosen the bonds of caste. It is extraordinary how incessantly, in report- 
ing customs, my correspondents note that the custom or restriction is fast dying out. The 
liberty enjoyed by the people of the Western Punjab is extending to their neighbours in the 
east, and especially the old tribal customs are gradually fading away. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that in a few generations the materials for a study of easte as an institution 
will be infinitely less complete than they are even now. 

Thus, if my theory be correct, we have the following steps in the process by which caste 
has been evolved in the Punjab — (L) the tribal divisions common to all primitive societies; (2) 
the guilds based upon hereditary occupation common to the middle life of all communities ; ($) 
the exaltation of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in other countries ; (4) the exaltation 
of the Levitical blood by a special insistence upon the necessarily hereditary nature of occupa- 
tion ; (5) the preservation and suppport of this principle by the elaboration from the theories of 
the Hindu creed or cosmogony of a purely artificial set of rules, regulating marriage and inter- 
marriage, declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and polluting, and prescribing the 
conditions and degree of social intercourse permitted between the several castes. Add to this 
the pride of social rank and the pride of blood which are natural to man, and which alone could 
reconcile a nation to restrictions at once irksome from a domestic, and burdensome from a mate- 
rial point of view ; andifc is hardly to be wondered at that caste should have assumed the 
rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 
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Thus caste in the Punjab is based primarily upon occupation, and given that the occu- The tribal 
pation is that most respectable of all occupations, the owning and cultivation of land, c^rto«° 
upon political position. But there are other forms which are assumed by caste, or at 
least by what most nearly corresponds with it in some parts of the Province, which may in 
general be referred to two main types. The first type is based upon community of blood ; 
the second is a trades-guild pure and simple. Both are strictly analogous to caste proper ; 
but the existence of both in their present forms appears to be due to the example of those 
Musalman nations who have exerted such immense influence in the Punjab, and both differ 
from caste proper in the absence of those artificial restrictions which are the peculiar product 
of Brahmanism. I he purest types of the ethnic or national caste ate the Pat bans and Baloches, 
both untainted by any admixture of Hindu feeling or custom. Here the fiction which unites 
the caste, race, nation, or whatever you may choose to call it, is that of common descent from 
a traditional ancestor. In the main it is something more than a fiction, for if the common ances- 
tor be mythical, asffie probably is, there is still a very real bond of common origin, common habi- 
tat, common customs and modes of thought, and tribal association continued through several 
centuries, which holds these peoples together. But even here the stock is nob even professedly 
pure. It will be seen from my description of the two great frontier races whom I have 
quoted as types, that each of them includes in its tribal organisation affiliated tribes of foreign 
origin, who sometimes but by no means always preserve the tradition of their separate descent, 
but are recognised to the full as being, and for all practical parposes actually are Baloch or 
Pathan as truly as are the tribes who have certainly sprung from the parent stock. Still 
more is this the case with the Moghal, Shekh and Saiyad, who are only strangers in the land. 

“ Last year I was a weaver, this year I am a Shekh ; next year if prices rise I shall be a 
Saiyad/' The process of manufacture in these cases is too notorious for it to be necessary for 
me to insist upon it ; and so long as the social position of the new claimant is worthy of the 
descent he claims, the true Moghals, Shekhs, and Saiyads, after waiting for a generation or so 
till the absurdity of the story is not too obvious, accept the fiction and admit the brand new 
brother into their fraternity. 

Throughout the Western Plains, and in a somewhat lower degree throughout the cis- 
Indus Salt-range Tract, where Islam has largely superseded Brahmanisim and where the 
prohibition against marriage with another caste is almost universally neglected, we find the 
distribution of the landowning classes based upon tribe rather than upon caste. The necessity 
for community of present caste as a condition of intermarriage having disappeared, the more 
comprehensive classification of caste has become a mere tradition of anoestral status, and the 
immediate question is, not is a man a Rajput or a Jat, but is he a Sial or a Chhadhar, a Janjua 
or a Manilas. The restrictions upon intermarriage are in actual practice almost as strict 
as ever; but they are based upon present social rank, without reference to the question whether 
that rank has yet received the impress or sanction of admission into the caste with which it 
would correspond. In fact the present tendency even in the case of Rajputs, and still more 
in that of lower castes of Indian origin, is markedly to reject their original Hindu caste, and 
to claim connection with the Moghal conquerors of their country or the Arab founders of 
their faith. Thus we have no broad classification of the people under a few great castes with 
their internal division into tribes, such as we find in the Hindu portion of the Punjab; or 
rather this classification is of far less importance, being little more than a memory of origin, 
or a token of a social rank which is more precisely expressed by the tribal name. 

So, too, the lines which separate occupations one from another are relaxed. In the case of the The effect 
impure occupations which render those who follow them outcasts, this is not indeed the case, of oceupa- 
The Pathan who should become a scavenger would no longer be recognised as a Pathan, though he ^£^1 
might still claim the name ; indeed, as already pointed out in the Chapter on Religion, the preju- form of 
dice is carried into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted Islam is not recognised as a caste. 
Mus&lman unless at the same time he abandon his degrading occupation. But the taint is 
not so markedly hereditary, nor is the prejudice against menial occupations or handicrafts 
generally so strong. A Pathan who became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and 
would not; be thought to be polluted ; though, as in all countries, he would be held to have 
fallen in the social scale, and the better class of Pathan would not give him his daughter 
to wife- In fact the difference between the condition of a Pathan who took to weaving on 
the frontier and the Rajput who took to weaving in the Dehli Territory, would be precisely 
that between caste in India and social standing in Europe. The degradation would not 
in the case of the former be ceremonial or religious, nor would it be hereditary, save in the 
sense that the children would be born in a lower condition of life ; but the immediate and 
individual loss of position would be as real as among the strictest castes of the Hindus. Thus 
we find on the frontier men of all castes engaging from poverty or other necessity in all occu- 
pations, save those of an actually degrading nature. Between these two extremes of the 
purely Mahomedan customs of the Indus and the purely Hindu customs of the Jamna we meet 
with a very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change is far less gradual 
than might have been supposed probable, tbe break from Islam to Brahmanism, from tribal 
position and freedom of occupation to the more rigid restraints of caste, taking place with some 
suddenness about the meridian of Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and 
the arid grazing grounds of the W est give place to the arable plains of the East. The sub- 
montane zone retains its social as well as its physical characteristics much further west than 
do the plains which lie below it, and here the artificial restrictions of caste can hardly be said, 
to cease till the Salt-range is crossed. 
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Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities based upon identity of recent descent, 
is the association which binds together small colonies of foreign immigrants under names 
denoting little more than their origin. Such are the Purbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangali. 
These people have their own distinctions of caste and tribe in the countries whence they came. 
But isolation from their fellows in a land of strangers binds them together in closer union. 
The Purbi is a Purbi to the people of the Punjab, and nothing more; and in many cases this 
looseness of classification spreads to the people themselves, and they begin to class themselves 
as Purbi and forget their original divisions. Examples may be found even nearer home. The 
Hindu is a small class on the frontier, and he is generieally classed as Kirar, without regard to 
his caste. The men of the Bagar are strangers in the Punjab, and they are commonly known 
as Bagri irrespective of whether they are Jats or Rajputs. Many more instances of similar 
confusion might be given. Even community of creed, where the numbers concerned are small, 

constitutes a bond which cannot be distinguished from that of caste. The resident Sikhs 

on the Peshawar frontier are a caste for all practical purposes ; while the case of the Bishnois 
of Hariana who are chiefly recruited from two very different ca tes is still more striking. 

The The second type which I have included together with castes proper and the western tribes 

efuUd S t v in my caste tables, is almost precisely the trades-guild of Europe in the middle ages. And 

of caste. it again owes its existence very largely to the prevalence of Mahomedan ideas. It is found 

chiefly in the larger cities, and is almost always known by a Persian or Arabic name. The class 
of Darzw or tailors is a good example of what 1 mean. Here the caste organisation, the regu- 
lations of the fraternity, and the government by common council, or panchayat are as complete 
as among the true castes. But there is no longer even the fiction of common origin, and the 
only bond which unites the members of the guild is that of common occupation — a bond which 
is severed when the occupation is abandoned and renewed when it is resumed. I have already 
said that 1 am not at all sure whether this is not the case with the artisan castes in general in 
a far greater degree than is commonly supposed. It appears to me that in the case of the 
menial and artisan classes the real caste is what I have already noticed, and shall presently 
describe more particularly, under the name of the section ; and that the caste name is often 
merely a generic term used to include all who follow the same occupation. If the numerous 
agricultural tribes of the Indus who are included under the generic term Jat observed caste 
distinctions and refused to eat together and intermarry, we should have a state of things 
corresponding exactly with what we find throughout the Province among the industrial classes, 
where each so-called caste comprises under a common occupational term a number of sections 
of different geographical origin and of different habits, who refuse to hold communion with 
one another, and are for all practical purposes separate castes. But even here the distinction 
is often based upon minor differences in the occupation or in the mode of following it ; and 
community of origin in the remote past is often, though by no means always, admitted. And 
even if my suggestion be well-founded there is still this cardinal distinction, that in the 
case of the caste or section of the caste the basis of the organisation is hereditary, and the 
stranger is admitted voluntarily and deliberately; whereas in the case of the guild there is 
no pretence to community of blood, and anybody following the craft is admitted almost as a 
matter of right. To this class probably belong the Mullah, the Qassab, the Sabzifarosh, the 
Masqi when not a Jhinwar, the Nungar, and many of those quasi-castes of whom I have to say 
that I cannot tell whether the name signifies anything more than the occupation of the 
people included under it. Somewhat similar to these are the followers of divers occupations 
which are almost, if not altogether, confined, in the east of the Province at least, to the 
members of a single caste, of which the chapter on artisan and menial castes furnishes so many 
examples. The Bharbhunja is almost always I believe a Jhinwar; the Jarrah is almost always 
a Nai; but it would not have been safe to class them as Jhinwar and Nai respectively, and 
so I have shown them separately in my tables. Yet another form of quasi-caste is afforded by 
the religious and ascetic orders of faqirs which, in the absence of all pretence of community 
of blood and the purely voluntary nature of their association, are somewhat analogous to the 
trades-guild. These men abandon caste properly so called on entering the order to which they 
belong ; but it would have been absurd to omit them altogether or to show them under 
“ Miscellaneous/' and 1 have therefore ranked them in my tables as castes. Many of them 
are subject to some form of authority which is exercised by the order in its corporate capacity ; 
but many of them are absolutely free from restrictions of any kind, and the word caste is not 
really aj plieable to these classes. 

Different Thus the figures of my tables of tribes and castes include groups formed upon several very 

types in- distinct types. There is the true caste in the Brahmanical sense of the term, the Brahman, 

the^aste- Hanya and so forth ; the tribe or race based upon common bicod, such as the Pathan, 

tables. Baloch, Katbia ; there is the colony of foreigners like the Purbi and Kashmiri, or of believers in 
a strange creed, like the Bishnoi ; there is the true occupational caste, such as the Nai, the 
Chamar, and the Chuhra ; there is the common tr.ides*guild like the Darzi and the Qassab ; 
there is the occupation pure and simple as the Jarrah and Gharami ; there is the ascetic 

order as the Gosain and Nirmala; and besides these there are all possible intermediate stages. 

Moreover the name which is applied to a true caste or race in one part of the Punjab, in 
another merely signifies an occupation; of which fact Aram and Baloch are two notable 
examples, the first meaning nothing more than a market-gardener in the Salt-range Tract, the 
latter little more than a camel man in the centre of the Province, and each in either case 
including an indefinite number of castes or tribes with nothing bnt community of oeenpation to 
connect them* 
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At the beginning of this chapter I stated, admittedly as an exaggeration of the Effect of 
truth, that caste lias little necessary connection with the Hindu religion, and that con- n 

version from Hinduism to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon it. I casto^ lI>0n 
shall now consider how far that statement has to be modified. I have attempted to 
show in the preceding paragraphs that pride of blood, especially in the upper, and shame 
‘of occupation, especially in the lower classes, are in all societies the principal factors which 
regulate social rank, and that when Brahmanism developed caste, all that it did was to biud 
the two together, or at least to prevent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which 
would have broken down in the ordinary course of social evolution, and while thus perpetuating 
the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation and social status, to hedge it round and 
strengthen it by a network of artificial rules and restrictions which constitute the only charac- 
teristic peculiar to the institution of caste. This I take to constitute the only connection 
between Hinduism and caste ; and it is obvious that these restrictions and prejudices once 
engrafted on the social system, mere change of creed has no necessary effect whatever upon 
their nature or their operation. As a fact in the east of the Punjab conversion has absolutely 
no effect upon the caste of the convert. The Musalman, Rajput, Gujar or Jat is for all social, 
tribal, political, and administrative purposes exactly as much a Rajput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu 
brother. His social customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxed, his rules of 
marriage and inheritance unchanged ; and almost the only difference is that he shaves his 
scalplock and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the Mahomed an creed in a mosque, and 
adds the Musalman to the Hindu wedding ceremony. As I have already shown in the chapter 
on Religion, he even worships the same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so 1 . 

The fact is that the people are bound by social and tribal custom far more than by any 
rules of religion. Where the whole tone and feeling of the country-side is Indian, as it is in 
the Eastern Punjab, the Musalman is simply the Hindu with a difference. Where that tone 
and feeling is that of the country beyond the Indus, as it is on the Punjab frontier, the Hindu 
even is almost as the Musalman, The difference is national rather than religious. The laxity 
allowed by Mahomet in the matter of intermarriage has no effect upon the Musalman Jat of 
the Delhi division, for he has already refused to avail himself even of the smaller license allowed 
by the Hindu priests and scriptures, and bound himself by tribal rules far stricter than those 
of either religion. But the example of the Pafchan and the Baloch has bad a very great effect 
upon the Jat of the Multan division ; and he recognises, not indeed the prohibitions of Mahomet, 

—or rather not only them, for they represent the irreducible minimum,— but the tribal rules of 
his frontier neighbours, more strict than those of his religion but less strict than those of his 
nation. I believe that the laxity of the rules and restrictions imposed by the customs of castes 
and tribes which is observable in the Western Punjab, and among the Hindus no less than 
among the Musalmans, is due far more to the example of the neighbouring frontier tribes 
than to the mere change of faith. The social and tribal customs of the eastern peasant, 
whether Hindu or Musalman, are those of India ; while in the west the people, whether 
Hindu or Musalman, have adopted in great measure, though by no means altogether, the 
social and tribal customs of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. In both cases those rules and 
customs are tribal or national, rather than religious. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that both the artificial rules of Hindu caste, and 
the tribal customs which bind both Hindu and Musalman, have lately begun to relax, and 
with far greater rapidity among the Musalmans than amoug the Hindus. And this differ- 
ence is no doubt really due to the difference in religion. There has been within the last 
thirty years a great Musalman revival in the Punjab ; education has spread, and with it a 
more accurate knowledge of the rules of the faith; and there is now a tendency which is day 
by day growing stronger, to substitute the law of Islam for tribal custom in all matters, 
whether of intermarriage, inheritance, or social intercourse. The movement has as yet mate- 
rially affected only the higher and more educated classes ; but there can be little doubt that it 
is slowly working down through the lower grades of society. The effect of conversion to 
Sikhism has already been noticed in the chapter on Religion, as has the effect of change of creed 
upon the menial classes ; and this latter will be dealt with more at length in that part of 
the present chapter which treats of those castes. 

But if the adoption of Islam does not absolve the individual from the obligations common to Effect of 
his tribe or caste, still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those obligations. Indeed it Islam in 
seems to me exceedingly probable that where the Musalman invasion has not, as in the Western ^ho 

Punjab, been so wholesale or the country of the invaders so near as to change bodily by force of ex- bonds of 
ample the whole tribal customs of the inhabitants, the Mahomedan conquest of Northern India caste, 
has tightened and strengthened rather than relaxed the bonds of caste ; and that it has done this 
by depriving the Hindu population of their natural leaders the Rajputs, and throwing them wholly 
into the hands of the Brahmans. The full discussion of this question would require a far wider 
knowledge of Indian comparative sociology than I possess. But I will briefly indicate some con- 
siderations which appear to me to point to the probable truth of my suggestion. I have said that 
caste appears to have been far more loose and less binding in its earlier form than as it appeared 
in the later developments of Brahmanism ; and we know that, at least in the earlier and middle 
stages of Hinduism, the contest between the Brahman and the Rajput for the social leadership 


1 This is much less true of the middle classes of the towns and cities. They have no reason to be particularly proud 
of their caste; while the superior education and the more varied constitution of the urban population weaken the power 
of tribal custom. In such cases the convert not unfrequently takes the title of Shekh : though even here a change of 
caste name on conversion ia probably the exception. 

B 
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of the people was prolonged and severe (see Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I). The Mahomedan 
invaders found in the Rajput Princes political e iemies whom it was their business to subdue 
and to divest of authority ; but the power of the Brahmans threatened no danger to their rule, 
and that they left unimpaired. The Brahmanic influence was probably never so strong in the 
Punjab as in many other parts of India; but it is markedly strongest in the Dehli Territory, 
or in that portion of the Province in which, lying under the very shadow of the Moghal courts 
Rajput power was most impossible. Moreover it is curious that we find the institutions and 
restrictions of cast3 as such most lax, and a state of society most nearly approaching that which 
existed in the earlier epoch of Hinduism, in two very dissimilar parts of the Punjab. One is the 
Indus frontier, where Mahomedanism reigns supreme; the other is the Kangra hills, the most 
exclusively Hindu portion of the Province. On the Indus we have the Saiyad and the Pir, the 
class of Ulama or divines who take the place of the Brahman ; the Patban or Baloch as the case 
may be, who correspond with the Kshatriya; the so-called Jat, who is emphatically the 
" people 99 or Vaisya in the old sense of the word, and includes all the great mass of husbandmen 
oi: whatever caste they may be, A wans, Jat s, Rajputs and the like, who cannot pretend to 
Kshatriya rank; the Kirar or trader of whatever caste, Banya, Khatri, or Arora, corresponding 
with the later use of Vaisya; the artisan or Sudra ; and the outcast or Mlechchha. The two 
last classes have no generic names ; but the three first correspond almost exactly with the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya of the middle Hindu scriptures, nor are the boundaries 
of these divisions more rigorously fixed than we find them in those scriptures. The other portion 
of the Province in which caste restrictions are most loose and caste divisions most general and 
indefinite is the Kangra hills ; or precisely the only part of the Punjab into which Mahomedan- 
ism has found no entrance, in which Mahomedan ideas have had no influence, in which Hindu- 
ism has remained absolutely sheltered from attack from without; and in which the oldest Rajput 
dynasties in India bave preserved their supremacy unbroken up to within the last eighty years. 
On the Indus we appear to have caste as it is under the Mahomedan, on the Jamna as it is 
under the Brahman, and in the Himalayas of Kangra as it is under the Rajput. The state of 
caste relations in the Kangra hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general, Rajputs 
of the Eastern Hill, Thakars and Rathis, Kanets, and Hill Menials, The whole matter is 
summed up in the quotation from Mr. Lyall. Here the Rajput is the fountain of 
honour, and the very Brahman is content to accept rank at his hands. Mr. Barnes writes of the 
Kangra Brahmans : — 

“ The hills, as I have already stated, were the seats of petty independent princes, and in every principality the 
" Brahmans are arranged into classes of different degrees of purity. The Raja was always considered the fountain of 
“ all honour, and his classification, made probably at the counsel of his religious advisers, was held binding upon the 
“ brotherhood. In these graduated lists no account was ever taken of tbe zemindar Brahmans, as they were contemp- 
“ tnously styled ; —they were left to themselves in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the days of Raja Dharm Chand, the 
“ two great tribes of K&ngra Brahmans,— the ‘ Nagarkotias 5 (from Kagarkofc, the ancient name of Kangra) ;md the 
“ * Batehrus/ — were formally sub-divided into clans. Of the Nagarkotias Dharm C hand established thirteen different 
" families, of which, at the risk of being considered tedious, I subjoin a catalogue." 

So we find the Raja of Kangra bribed to elevate a caste in the social scale ; and the Raja 
of Alwar making a new caste of a section o£ the Minas, and prescribing limits to their inter- 
marriage with those who had till then been considered their brothers. 

Under Mahomedan rule the Rajput disappeared, and for the Hindu population the 
Brahman took his place. Hence the wide differences between caste in Kangra and caste in the 
Dehli Territory. In the Hills, the very stronghold at once of Rajput power and of Hinduism 
in its most primitive form, we have the Brahman, but with a wide difference between the 
Brahman who prays and the Brahman who ploughs ; we have the Rajput, a name strictly 
confined to the royal families and their immediate connections, and refused to such even of 
those as soil their hands with the plough ; we have the great cultivating class, including the 
Thakars and Rathis of acknowledged and immediate Rajput descent who furnish wives even to 
the R jputs themselves, and the Rawats, Kanets, and Ghiraths of somewhat lower status ; 
we have the Kirar or Mahajan, including not only traders, but all the Kayaths and the 
clerkly class, and even Brahmans who take to these pursuits ; we have the respectable artisan 
class, the carpenter, mason and water-carrier; and finally we have the KoU or Dagi, the 
outcast or Mlechchha of the hills. And from top to bottom of this social scale, no single 
definite line can be drawn which shall precisely mark off any one caste or grade from the one 
below it. Each one takes its wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and 
the members of each can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately above it. 

Within tbe caste the first great division of the landowning classes is into tribes; and the 
tribe appears to me to be far more permanent and indestructible than the caste. I have already 
shown how in the west of the Punjab the broader distinctions of caste have become little more 
than a tradition or a convenient symbol for social standing, while the tribal groups are the 
practical units of which the community is composed. There is, I fancy, little doubt that when 
a family or section of a caste rises or sinks in the social scale, while it changes the name of its 
caste, it often retains its tribal designation ; indeed it is probable that that designation not 
unseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which it is to be known in future. Thus the 
widow-marrying Chauhan Rajputs of Delhi are now known as Chauhans, and not as Rajputs; 
while their brethren of the next district, Karnal, who have not infringed the caste rule, are 
known as Raj puts, and only secondarily as Chauhan Rajputs. This theory is in accordance 
with the tradition by which the constant recurrence of tribal names in different castes is account- 
ed for by the people themselves. The Chauhan Gujars, for instance, will tell you that their 
ancestor was a Chauhan Rajput who married a Gujar woman ; and that his descendants retained 
the tribal name, while sinking to the rank of Gujars owing to his infringement of caste regula- 
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tions 1 . Indeed this is simply the process which we see in actual operation before our very eyes. As 

I have already remarked, the same tribe is known as Rajput in a tract where it has, and as Jat in 
a tract where it has not, risen to political importance ; but the tribal name, indicating 1 a far 
stronger and more enduring bond than that of common caste, still remains to both. Sir Henry 
Maine has pointed out how two considerations gradually tend to be substituted for or added 
to the tie of common descent as the basis of tribal unity, common occupation of land, and com - 
mon subjection to tribal authority* He writes: — 

11 From the moment when a tribal community settles down finally upon a definite space of land, the land begins to 
“ be the basis of society instead of the kinship. The change is exceedingly gradual, and in some particulars it has not 
“ even now been fully accomplished ; but it has been going on through the whole course of history. The constitution of the 
** family through actual blood-relationship is of course an observable fact ; but for all groups of men larger than the family 

II tbe lani on which they live tends to become the bond of union between them, at the expense of kinship ever more and 
“ more vaguely conceived/* And again — “ Kinship as the tie binding communities together tends to be regarded as the 
“same thing with subjection to common authority. The notions of Power and consanguinity blend, but they in nowise 
14 supersede one another,” 

The Institution of Jiamsdgah among the Balochis and Pathans, by which refugees from 
one tribe who claim the protection of the chief of another tribe are affiliated to, and their descen* 
dants become an integral part of the latter, is an admirable example of the second of these two 
processes ; and in the substitution of land for blood as the basis of tribul unity, We very probably 
find the explanation of that standing puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the common 
ancestor managed to conquer the tribal territory single-handed, or how, if he had followers, it 
happens that all the living members of the tribe trace their descent from him, while the lineage 
of those followers is nowhere discoverable. 

Within the tribe the same basis of sub-division is often found to exist, the clans being 
apparently territorial, while the smaller septs are probably founded upon real descent. In fact it 
is exceedingly difficult to draw the line between tribe and clan, except where the two are con- 
nected by the present occupation of common territory and subjection to a common tribal author- 
ity. When a section of a great tribe such as the Punwar Rajputs separates from the parent 
tribe and acquires for itself a new territory as did the Sials, the section becomes for all practical 
purposes a new and independent tribe, and the memory of the old tribe is to the new one what 
caste is to tribes in the west, a mere tradition of origin. So when a member of a tribe rises to 
such importance as to become independent of tribal authority, he practically founds a new 
tribe, even though he may still occupy the territory formerly held as part of the old tribal 
domain ; as, for instance, appears to have been the case with the Barar section of the Sidhu Jats. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the degree in which tribal divisions depend upon political 
and territorial independence, is afforded by the Baloch tribes, who were originally five. Of 
these two, the ttiud and Lashari, rose to prominence and divided the nation into two corre- 
sponding sections. As time went on the nation broke up into a number of independent tribes, 
each with a separate territory and organisation of its own ; and now, though every Baloch 
refers himself to either Rind or Lashari stock, the names are but a tradition of origin, and in 
the Punjab at least no Rind or Lashari tribe can be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes 
found in different parts of the Province who claim common descent from some one of the great 
Rajput races, the lihatti, Chauhan, Punwar, and the like, are instances of the same process. 
The local tribes are now independent units, and can hardly be included under the original 
tribal name save as a symbol of origin. Thus the line of demarcation between the tribe and clan 
is no better defined than is that between caste and tribe. As soon as a section ^ of a caste 
abandons the customs of the parent stock, whether as regards hereditary occupation or social 
habits, it tends to become a new caste. As soon as a clan separates itself from the. territory 
and organisation of the parent tribe, it tends to become a new tribe. Where the Indian tribal 
and caste restrictions upon intermarriage are still observed, the best definition would probably 
be obtained by taking endogamy and exogamy as the differentiae of the caste and tribe 
respectively ; a caste being the smallest group outside which, and a tribe the largest group 
within which, marriage is forbidden. But in a great part of the Punjab this test does 
not apply. 

In the case of the castes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, possess no political 
or territorial organisation, the basis of tribal division is very different. Here we have no compact 
tribes based upon real or fictitious community of blood and occupying tribal territories. The 
Brahman has almost invariably accompanied his clients in their migrations; and indeed it will 
sometimes be found that the Brahmans of a tribe or of a group of village communities, being 
too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with their place of origin 
long after it has fallen into neglect or even oblivion among the landowning communities with 
whom they dwell. Thus we find Brahmans of different gotras or clans scattered haphazard 
over the country without any sort of tribal localization, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also. In both cases the divisions are wholly based upon real or imaginary common 
descent. The gotras of the Brahmans, the clans of the Khatris and Aroras are innumerable ; 
but they are not localised, and are therefore probably more permanent than are the territorial 
tribes' of the landowners. This absence of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons 
why, of all classes of the community, the Brahmans and traders observe most strictly the 
artificial rules which preserve the integrity of caste organisation. How far the Brahroanical 
gotra is really tribal is a distinct question to which I shall presently return. 


1 There la another possible explanation of the tradition, and that is that the caste was inherited in the female line. 
There is no inconsiderable weight of evidence to show that this was the custom, at any rate among certain classes, within 
comparatively recent times. B it the matter, like all other similir matters, needs further examination. 
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But in the ease of both the priestly and the mercantile classes, we find that their castes 
are broken up into sections, too large and too devoid of cohesion to be called tribes, and appro idl- 
ing much more nearly to separate castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social 
intercourse and intermarriage, and probably also in their origin. These divisions are generally 
known by geographical designations, such as the Gaur Brahmans of the ancient Gaur and the 
Sarsut Brahmans of the Saraswati and the Punjab, tie Uttaradhi Aroras of the north and the 
Dakhani Aroras of the south, the Agarwal Banvas of Agroha and the Oswal Banyas of Osia. 
Hut the present distinction between these sections is as a rule based upon difference of social and 
leligious customs. It is not unnatural that, in the course of ages, the strictness with which the 
artificial restrictions which regulate social and caste matters are observed should vary in different 
parts of the country ; and it is no less natural that, where the two standards come into contact, 
those whose standard is the stricter should look down upon those whose practice is more lax. 
The Gaur Brahman sees with horror his Sarsut brother eat bread from the hands of other 
than Brahmans, and do a thousand things which to him would be pollution. The result is that 
the Gaur refuses to eat or intermarry with the Sarsut, and that for all practical purposes the 
sections are not one but two castes ; far more so indeed than, for instance, the Jat and the^Gujar. 
Nor does it seem to me impossible that these sections may in some cases represent real diversity 
of race or origin ; that the Gaurs may have been the Brahmans of Gaur and the Sarsuts 
the Brahmans of the Punjab, both called Brahmans because they were priests, but having 
nothing else in common. Again, among some of the Punjab trading castes great sections have 
been fixed within recent times, which are based not upon geographical distribution, but upon 
voluntary divergence of social custom. Such are the great Dkaighar, Charzati and. other 
sections of theKliatris. Throughout all these great sections, whether geographical or social, the 
same tribal divisions are commonly found unchanged. The tribes or clans of the Oaur and 
Sarsut Brahmans, of the Uttradhi and Dakhani Aroras, of the Agarwal and Oswal Banyas are 
in great pari identical. Now where these divisions are really tribal, and based upon common 
descent, this must mean that the tribal divisions preceded the divergence of custom which 
resulted in the formation of what I have here called sections, and that the original stock was 
one and the same. But where, as is often the case, they are mere Brahminical gotras 3 I 
do not think that this necessarily follows. 

Among the artisan and menial castes we find precisely the same great sections, based 
cither upon differences of custom which in turn depend upon geographical distribution 
or, I believe in very many cases indeed, upon difference of origin, one section of an in- 
dustrial caste being descended from Jats who have sunk in the social scale, another 
perhaps from Ahirs, while a third is the original stock to which the industry has been 
hereditary beyond the memory of the tribe. The Chamar of the middle Sutlej will 
not intermarry with the Jatia Chamar of the Dehli Territory because the latter works 
jn the skins of impure animals ; the Sutar carpenter from Sindh looks down upon and 
abstains from marriage with the Khati of the Malwa ; and so forth throughout the list. 
Among the menial castes moreover, as among the priestly and mercantile, we have a double 
classification ; and by the side of the great sections we find what correspond with tribal divisions. 
But among the menial castes, or at least among those who occupy the position of hereditary 
village servants, I believe that these divisions often have their origin rather in allegiance to the 
tribal master than in any theory of common descent. It has often been noticed that the menial 
castes denote their tribal sub-divisions by names famous in political history such as Bhatti, 
Khokhar or Chauhan ; and our present papers furnish abundant instances. Now on the 
frontier a Lohar who is attached to a village of the Muhammadzai tribe will call himself Lohar 
Mukammadzai, while one who lives in the service of the Daulatkhel will call himself Lohar 
Daulatkhel. There can be no doubt that the connection between the village menials and 
the agricultural communities whom they serve was in old times hereditary and not volun- 
tary, and that the former were in every sense of the woid adscripti gleba* In fact, as 
1 shall presently explain in greater detail, we still find the tribal organisation of the territorial 
owners of a tract perpetuated in great integrity by the territorial organisation of the village 
menials, where all but its memory has died out among their masters. It seems to me more 
than probable that in old days, when menials were bound more closely to the tribes they served, 
the names of those tribes were used to distinguish the several groups of menials ; and that for 
instance Chamars serving Bhattis would be called Chamar tribe Bhatti, and those serving 
Kkokhars called Chamar tribe Khokhar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change of 
masters became possible, the old name would be retained though the reason for it had ceased 
to exist, and thus we should find Bhatti and Khokhar Chamars scattered throughout the 
Province. In fact the process would be simply another instance of that substitution of the 
idea of subjection to a common authority for that of common blood as the basis of tribal 
division, regarding which I have already quoted Sir H. Maine's language in section 349. 

I have said that among the priestly and mercantile caste we find a set of divi- 
sions corresponding with the true tribal divisions of the landowning classes, which runs 
through the great geographical or social sections which I have described above. These 
divisions are, among the Khatris and Aroras, in all probability real tribes denoting com- 
mon descent, or at any rate special association of some sort, at an earlier stage in the histoiy 
of the caste, of the ancestors of all those who now bear the same tribal name. Among the Brah- 
mans and Banyas these divisions are known as gotros , and it is not so certain that their origin, 
among the Banyas at least, is tribal. The word gotra , more commonly known under the 
corrupted form of got> means a family or lineage, the descendants from a common ancestor, and it 
also means a flock, those who shelter within a common fold. The Brahmans say that their 
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gotros are named after the great Hindu Rhhis, though it does not clearly appear whether the 
members of each qofra claim descent from the Rishi whose name it Le<rs as from a carnal 
or as from a spiritual father. It is cniiuiisthat the names of many of the foitn : er- of the-e 
gotta* oc < iv among* the ancient genealogies of the ] relist' iric Rajput dynast : es, the ltajas in 
question being not merely naneake- of. but distinctly stated to be the actual foun ’ers of the 
gotru : and it would be strange if in miry were to show that the priestly cla ses. like the men al- ust 
discussed, ow’e tin ir tribal divi ion- to the great f imilies to whom their ancestors we e atta* hed 1 
At any rate, w hate ver their origin, the I rahmanual cot ms have among the Brahmans be-'-ome 
absolutely hereditary ; and every Brahman, whether Gaur, Saivut, Dak n t, or othes wise, belongs 
to some one or other of these aotr s. Thus, taking these g eat sections as tribes, the q<>tra 
is wider than the tribe; and while new tabes and clans can be and are constantly being formed, 
no new^ gctra is possible 2 

But the Biahmanical qotra extends far beyond the body of B ahman - ; for the theory of 
the Hindu religion is that every Hindu, whatever be bis caste, belongs to some one or other of 
them. The gotru thus defined is used only at marr age. on the occasion of sanktdjj /, and in 
similar formal ceiemonies ; and the great majority of the Hindu peasantry do not so much 
as know that they have a pair a at all, much less what it is But all the stricter Hin In cates, 
such as the Fanyas and Khatris an i Aroras, I now and lecognize their g o f ra . Indeed the 
Banyas hate, >o far as l know, no tribal divisions with n the g eat sections of : gar*\al, Usual 
and the like, except thei-e Brahmanical gotras Thus the question suggets itself whet ’uer the 
univeisal cui rency of the sail e set of gotta* throughout the whole brahman caste, and their 
adoption by the Banyas, is not due to a wi>h to conform with the rule of Hinduism just en in- 
ciated, rathe > than to any real community ol descent denoted by a common got* a. in any case 
the^ got rax are of singularly little importance. Except to the priests and met eh >nts and to some 
of the stricter and more educated elas-es they mean 1 ttle or nothing ; while although to those 
priests and mei chants they do stand in some degr. e in the place of t ibal divisions?, \ et a* tnev 
are in no way localised the>r significance K almost wholly rel gious, and the div.siom which are 
really im porta 1 1 an ong the^e cartes are what l have called the g’eat sect ons. It matters little 
or nothing whether a Brahman, a Banya, or an Aiora is of the Gautama < r of the Bharuwaj 
gotra ; w hat we really want to know 7 i- whether he is Gaur or Saisnt, Agarwal or Os ail, 

Uttaradhi or Dakhani. The horrible tiouble and confusion v hull readted in the Census from 
the fact that the peasantry cf the eastern Punjab call their tribe- by the same w r oru got as i- 
commonly used r or the Brahmanical got /a, will be noticed presently. 

A curious question arose in the record ot tril e- in the Census schedule* ; namely, w hether a Tribal 
woman da 1 ged her father’s tribal name for that of her husband on n arriage. There is no ^visions 
doubt whatever that the Brahmanical gotru follows that cf the husband ; anu the mo e eduu ted ° womeI1, 
enumerators, knowing this, often objected to record the got cr tribe of the w 7 fe as d ifferent 
from that of the husband. 1 a^ked some of my friends io n ake inciuiriei* as to the emtom- in 
various part- cf the 1 rovince, but in many case- the a(t a’ d g* fra i ave evidently been cot fused 
in their investigations and replies. But < n the wdiole the lesult seems to be as follows. TVith 
Brahmans, banyas, Khatris, Kayaths, and Aioras the womans g>t follows that of her husband. 

But this is almost certainly the baahxnavieal^/rf/v/. In some of the cases it nmd be so, as 
the sections eo not intermarry, ard there i* nothing else to change. An ong the Khatris it 
would be interesting* to know whither a Kapur woman marrying a Mahra nan would be 
considered a h apur or a Mahra. Throughout the W estern Pla n- Hindus change the dan ; but 
here again they almost all belong to the castes mentomd above. In the hills ami the sub- 
montane tracts the tribe is certainly (hanged ; for in the low^er h.lls there is a forn al ceremony 
called cot avvalu or u the tr.bal trencher/* at vtmh the women of the tribe eat with the bride 
and thus admit her to the comn mi t\ . In the eastern distri* ts the tribe is as certainly not 
changed at marriage, nor does a boy (barge it on ado] tion. It is born and dies unaltered with 
both man and woman. In Sirsa it does not change, fur a man alv ay~ speak> of hi- w ife by 
her tribal and not by her personal name ; and the same c m tom obtains among the Deldi Gujars. 

On the other hand m Fnozpur, which adjoins Sirsa. the custom of got kintal a is said to obtain. 

Among the Musalmans of the west the tribe docs not ap: ear to change by marriage ; but if 
the wife is of standii g which is neatly but rot quite equal to that of her ha- band, she is often 
addressed by courtesy as belonging to the tribe ot the latter. The point is practically important 
in this way. The diversity of < us^om which prevails, added to the interference <f the educated 
enumerator makes the record of tribal divisions IV w< men of exceedingly uncertain value ; and 
it w T ould have been better to tabulate the males < nly fur the several tribes and clans. At a 
future Census the enumerator should be directed to rec< rd the elan or tribe of a married woman 
as stated by her hushai d, whether the sail e as his ow r n or different. 

An extensive collection of fa< t- bearing upon the tribal organisation of the people, The tribal 
together with a most valuable dissertation on the general subject, w ill be found in Vol. ^yganisa- 
II of Mr. i upper's treatise on Pinnae Ctniuhtory Liar. The Punjab affords a peculiai ly people. * ° 
complete series *f stages between the purely tribal oiganisation of the Pathan ot Baloch 
of the frontier hills and the village cornmun.ties of the -lamna datri;ts. The terr torial distri- 
bution of tbe frontier tribes in the fa-tness s of thou* native mountains is strictly tribal. Each 
clan of each tribe has a tract allotted to it ; and within that tract the families rr Miiall groups 


1 For a curious instance of classification of Bralim ns into t;ibis by the commaud of a Baji Ui ruler, see the 
quotati- n trom Mr. Baines given above. 

* Is it p Sah-le that th>*£o^ra is a itlic des ent through the female liue, like the corresponding phsenomenoD 
among the Australian and North American Indians 

k 2 
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of nearly related families either lead a semi-nomad life, or inhabit rude villages round which 
the fielis which they cultivate a id the rough irrigation works which they have constructed. 
In these thev have property, but beyond them there are no boundaries in the common pasture 
lands of the ( lan. Where the tribe or clan has occupied a tract within our border in sutficient 
numbers to undertake its cultivation, the distribution differs little from that obtaining beyond 
the border. We have indeed laid down boundaries which mark off areas held by groups of 
famil es ; but these boundaries are often purely artificial, and include hamlets which are united 
by no common tie and separated from their neighbours by no line of demarcation save one based 
upon administrative convenience. W hen however the tribe conquered rather than occupied the 
tract, and its cultivation is still in the hands of the p-ople whom they subjugated, we find that 
they did almost exa tly what we have d*>ne in the case last described. They drew arbitrary 
boundaries whhh divided out the land into great blocks or village areas, and each clan or section 
of a elan took one of these blocks as its share, left the cultivating population scattered in small 
hamlet^ over the 1 1 elds, and themselves occupied central villages of some strength and size. 
These two types are found more or less prevailing throughout the Western Plains and Salt- 
range Tract. But in the great grazing grounds we find, perhaps even more commonly than 
either of these a third type which is not based upon any sort of tribal organisation. A miscel- 
laneous collection of cultivators have broken up the laud and so acquired rights in it, or have 
been settled by capitalists who acquired grants of land on condition of brmgiisg it under 
cultivation. This form of settlement was especially encouraged under Sikh rule ; when the 
cardinal principle of administration was to crush the gentry, to encourage cultivation, and to 
take so much from the actual cultivator as to leave nothing for the landlord. 

In the east of the Province we find the village community about which so much has been 
written ; and nowhere perhaps in more vigorous perfection than in the south-eastern districts. 
But it is a great mistake to suppose that the village community wholly supersedes tribal 
organisation. The tribal maps of the Punjab when published will show how very generally 
tribes hold compact terrhories, even where the village communities are strongest. Where this 
is the case the villages of the tribe constitute one or more lapas, or tribal groups of village 
communities held together by feudalities and by the fact or fiction of common ancestry. 
Under the Moghals the revenue administration used to be based upon these tapds , the revenue 
being assessed upon the group of villages as a whole, and being distributed among them by the 
headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of the headman of the parent village. 
So too, till our time the definite boundaries which now separate each village from its neigh- 
bours were very indefinitely marked even in the cultivated tracts, as is proved by the manner 
in which they zig-zag in and out among the fields ; while in the common pastures they were 
probably almost unknown, as to this day the cattle of neighbouring villages belonging to the 
same tribe graze in common without reference to boundaries, the following description of the 
tapa organisation is taken from my settlement report of Karnal. The vigorous organisation 
of the priestly and menial castes, based upon the tribal organisation of their clients and masters, 
is especially interesting 

It would be interesting to know whether the same holds good with the mercantile castes. 

“ A tribal community having obtained possession of a tract, in course of time it would be inconvenient for them 

• all to live together, and a part of the community would found a new village, always ou the edge of a drainage line 
from which their tanks would be filled. This process would be repeated till the tract became dotted over with 

• villages, all springing originally from one parent village. The people describe the facts by saying that of several 
*« brothers one settled in one village and one »n another ; but this no doubt means that the parts of the community that 
•'migrated consisted of integral families or groups of families descended in one common branch from the ancestor. 

• In this way were divided the many villages known by the same name, with the addition of the words kalan and 
khurd (big and little). This by no means implies that kalan is larger than khurd t but only that the elder branch 

‘‘settled in kalan. 

11 The group of vihaees so bound together by common descent form a tapa , and are connected by sub-feudalities 

• which are still recognized, the village occupied by ihe descendants of the common ancestor in the eldest line being, 
however small or reduced in circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. To this day when a headman dies, the 

•« other viliag s oh the tapa assemble t<> instal his heir, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his head. 
When Brahm ms and the brotherhood are fed on the occasion of deaths, etc., it is from the tapa villages that they 
are collect I'd j and the Brahm ms < f the head vill *ge are fed first, and receive double fe^s. So among the menial 

• castes, who still retain an internal organization of far greater vitality than the higher castes now possess, the repre- 
sentative of the head village is always th** fo eman of the caste jury which is assembled from the tapa villages 
" to hear and decide disputes. In old days the subordinate villages used to pay some small feudal fees to the head village 
‘on the day of the gnat Diwali. The head village is still call d “ the great village,” the “ turban village,” “the 
■•village of origin,” or <l the tika village,” tika being the sign of authority formally impressed in old days on the 
•* forehead of the heir of a deceased leader i 1 the presence of the assembled tapa. In one case a village told me that 

it had changed its tapa because there were so many Brahm ms in its original tapa that it found it expensive to 
feed them. I spoke to the original tika village about it, and they said that no village could chaDge its tapa, and 
‘quoted the proverb, / A son may forget bis aonship; but not a mother her motherhood/ ** 

It is curious to note how the fiction of common descent is preserved when strangers are 
admitted into these tribal groups or village communities. The stranger who receives by 
gift a share of another’s land is called a h humbhdi or “ earth brother ;* f and if a landowner of 
a tribe other than that of the original owners is asked how he acquired property in the village 
his invariable answer is u they settled me as a brother.’ * 

The restrictions upon intermarriage will be given in some detail in Part II of Chapter 
VII in treating of civil condition ; and it is unnecessary to repeat the information here. The 
custom as to intermarriage in the hills will be found described iu the sections on Rajputs of 
the eastern hills, Rathis and Rawats, and Kolis and Dagis ; while the curious rule against 
taking a bride from a village marching with one's own has already been discussed, Ihe 
marriage customs of the people of Karnal will be found minutely described at pages 
127 to 1**4 of my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some curious customs 
will be found in the present chapter under the head of Jats of the western sub-montane. 
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The subject is one of great interest and value, and sadly needs more detailed inquiry. 

Customs of this sort are of all "tiiers the most persistent, and often throw most valuable light 
upon the origiu and affinities of the tribes. The reason why I allude to th^ subject in this 
place is, because I w ish to point out how obviously the rules and customs regulating marriage 
point to. the former existence of marriage by capture and, perhaps less obviously, of an 
intermediate stage when the capture had become fictitious, but the fiction was enacted with 
greater veri- similitude than now-a-days. Some of the suggestions I am about to make mav 
very probably be fanciful ; but the general tendency of k the facts is beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. The strict rule of tribal exogamy which still binds all classes both Hindu and 
Musalmfyi throughout the Eastern Plains, excepting however the priests and traders who 
observe only the prohibitions of the Sanskrit scriptures \ especially tne rule against marrying 
from a neighbouring village ; the formal nature of the wedding procession, which must be as 
far as possible mounted on horses, and in which only males may take part ; tne preparatory 
oiling of the bridegroom, the similar treatment of the bride being perhaps a later institution ; 
all point to marriage by capture. So does the use of the mark of the bloody hand at both 
villages. The marking all the turnings from the village gate to the bride’s house may be a 
survival of a very common intermediate stage, where the bridegroom visits the bride by 
stealth. The rule that the procession must reach the girl’s village after midday, and must not 
enter the village, but remaiu outside in a place allotted to them ; the fight between the o-irl’s 
and boy’s parties at the door of the bride’s house ; the rule that the girl shall wear nothing 
belonging to herself ; the hiding of the girl from the boy’s people at the wedding ceremony ; 
nil point to marriage by capture. So do the rule by which the boy’s party must not accept 
food at the hands of the girl s people after the wedding, and must pay them for what they eat 
on the succeeding night, and the fiction by which the girl’s father is compelled to ignore all 
payment of money by the bridegroom’s friends. The bloody hand stamped on the shoulder of 
the hoy’s father by the girl’s mother as he departs, and the custom whicli directs the girl to go 
off bewailing some one of her male relatives who has lately died, saying “ Oh my'father'is 
dead,” or “ Oh my brother is dead,” are very marked ; as is the fight with sticks between the 
bride and bridegroom. Finally we have the rule that after the ceremonial goings and comings 
■•re over, the wife must never visit her father’s house without his special leave ; and the 
fact that — 

' the village into which Ins daughter is mariied is utterly tabooed for lier father, her elder brother, ami all near elder 
‘ relatives. They mav not go into it o even drink water from v well in that village, for it is shameful to take any- 
" thing fro n one’s daughter or her b. longings. Even her more distant elder relitions will not eat or drink from the 
house into which the girl is married, though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy’s father can <>o to the 
‘ girl’s village by leave ot her father, but not without.” " ~ 

Similarly, all words denoting male relations by marriage are commonly used as terms of 
abuse ; as, for instance, susra, sala, bahami, jawa, or father-in-law, wife’s brother, sister’s 
husband, and daughter’s husband. Of these the first two are considered so offensive, that 
they are seldom used in their ordinary sense . 1 * 

The rules regulating social intercourse between different castes as they exist in the Jamna Social in- 
districts are given in the following quotation from the Karnal Settlement Keport. torcourse 

“ Broadly speaking, no superior tribe will eat or drink from the hands or vessels of an inferior one, or smoke its ^ G * ween 
pipes. But the reputed purifying influences of fire, especially as exercised upon ghi and sugar, and the superior caBt08- 
*• cleanliness of metal over earthen vessels, are the foundation of a broad distinction. All food is divided into pakki 
" roti, or fried dry with gh i, and kachrhi roti, or not so treated. Thus, among the Hindus a Gujrati Brahman will eat 
*• pakki , but not kachchi roti, from a Gaur, a Gaur from a Taga, any Brahman or Taga from a Kajput, any Brahma* 

4 Taga or Rajput from a Jat, Gujar, or Ror. Excepting Brahmans and Tagas, each caste will drin v water from a metal 
vessel if previously scoured with earth (i mdnjna ), and will smoke from a pipe with a brass bowl, taking out the stem 

• and using the hand with the fingers closed instead, from the same people with whom they will eat pakki bread ; but 
' they will not drink or smo^e from earthen vessels, or use the same pipe-stem, except with those whose kachchi bread 

• they can eat. Jats, Uujars, Rors, Rahbaris and Akirs eat and drink in common without any scruples. These again 
•• will eat a goldsmith’s pakki bread, but not in his house ; and they used to smoue with carpenters, but are ceasing to do 
u so. Musalmans have lately become much less strict about these rules as governing their intercourse amon°- themselve* 

and many of them now eat from any respectable Musalman’s hand, especially in the cities. And, subject strictly to th« 

•‘above rules, any Musalman will eat and drink without scruple from a Hindu ; but no Hindu will touch either pakki 
or kachchi from any Musalman, and will often throw it away if only a Musalmln’s shadow falls upon it, partly 

• perhaps because Musalmans eat from earthen vessels, which no Hindu can do unless the vessel has never been- used 
•before. This affords an easy mode of telling whether a deserted site has been held by Musalmans or Hindus, li th« 

4 latter, there will be numbers of little earthen saucers (rtkdhis) found on the spot. Brahmans and Rajputs will not eat 

• from any one below a Jat, < Jujar, or Kor, while these three tribes themselves do not as a rule eat or drink with any of 

• the menial castes ; and the following castes are absolutely impure owing to their occupation and habits, and their mer* 

“touch defiles food; leather-maker, washerman, barber, blacksmith, dyer (yhhimpi), sweeper, dom, and dhanak. The 
■ potter is also looked upon as of doubtful purity. The pipes of a village, being often left about in the common rooms 

• and fields, are generally distinguished by a piece of something tied round the stem —blue rag for a \1 usalman, red for * 

‘ Hindu, leather for a (Jhamdr, string for a sweeper, and so forth ; so that a friend wishing for a smoke may not defile 
*• himself by mistake. 

« Gur and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost anybody’s hand, even from that of a leather- worker or 

• sweeper ; but in this case they must be whole, not broken.” 

The extraordinary state of matters in the hills is described under the heads Kill Menials 
and Kolis and Da^is. In the west of the Province; where all caste restrictions are so lax, any 
Musalman will eat from the hauds of any respectable member of the same faith, while even 
Hindus are much less stiict than in the east. So in the Sikh tract also ; but here the rule 


1 Mr. Wilson writes : “ There ia a very general rule against speaking of one’s wife’s father as 

•• ( pusra ). Ihe Musalmans of Sirsa call him ‘ uncle ’ (*dya or chdcka) ; the Brahmans of Uurgaon, 


‘ father-in-law 9 
Pandit Ji 1 
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agaimt a Hindu eating from the hand of a Musalman seems to be even more strVt than in 
the east. In allpaits of the Province and among all classes any suit of into* cow se with tb.e 
impure castes, whether \ ol luted by their occupation or by the nature of their feed, i- sciu- 
pulously avoided. 

Community of food is formally used as an outward and visible token of community of 
bleed ; and ain ceremony in which the tribe, elan, or other agnatic gioup takes a pait as such, 
gener. lly includes seme sort of forma* eating 1 together or co/t furred' io, more especially w hen 
the > bject cl the ceremony is to admit a new member into the group, as at adoptiju or mar- 
riage/ 

1 For instance, tLe ceremony of got Jcandia described above. The eating together very commonly takes the form of ;t 
distribution of gur or sweetmeats. 
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M. Senart’s theory of the origin of caste. 

< Longtemps on a era, sur le temoignage de Platon et d’Herodote, que l’Egypte aurait ete 
regie par le systeme des castes. C’est une vue abandonnee aujourd’hui par les juges les 
plus autoris^s. Elle parait decidement contredite par les monumens indigenes. Les Grecs, 
peu accoutumes a de vastes organismes hereditaires relies par le privilege du rang ou la 
communaute de la fonction, pouvaient aisement, la ou ils en renccntraient des types plus ou 
moins stricts, en exagerer l'importance ou Fetendue. Jusqu’a presen t, FInde a seule revele un 
regime universel de castes, au sens ou nous l'avons constate et defini. Tout au plus trouve-t-on 
ailleurs des traces aceidentelles, des germes destitutions analogues ; elles ne sont nulle part 
generalises ni coordonnees en systeme. 

La Grice a connu, a Lacedemone et ailleurs, plusieurs cas de fonctions et de metiers 
hereditaires. Malgre le3 incertitudes qui en obscurcissent Finteipretation, les noms que 
portent les qnatres tribus ( phyle) ioniennes de FAttique sont bien des noms professionnels : 
soldats, chevriers, artisans.* Ce ne sont assurement pas des castes. L'exemple prouve au 
moins que la tradition aryenne pouvait, sous Fempire d'une situation favorable, incline!* vers 
la caste. L’enseignement est bon a retenir. 

Un fait social qui domine un pays immense, qui s^enebevetre dans tout son passe, a 
necessairement plus d’une cause. A Fenfermer dans une deduction unique, trop precise, on 
s’egare a coup sur. Des courans si pnissans sont faits d'affluens nombreux. Duplication 
vraie doit, j’en suis convaincu, faire sa part a ehacun des agens qu'on a tour a tour pousses 
au premier plan, dans un esprit trop systematique et trop exclusif. II est bien d'autres pays 
ou une race immigrante s'est trouvee juxtaposee a des oc-eupans qu'elle a vaincus et depossedes, 
et cette situation n’y a pas fait naitre la caste. D'autres populations ont connu de fortes 
distinctions de classes, et la caste leur est demeuree etrangere. La theocratie s'accommode 
d'autres cadres. II faut done que le regime resulte dans FInde de Faction combine© de 
plusieurs facteurs. J'espere avoir discern! les principaux. 

Tachons d'embrasser d*un coup d'oeil le raccourci de cette histoire. 

Nous prenons les aryens a leur entree dans FInde. Ils vivent sous Fempire des vieilles 
lois communes b touted, les branches de la race. Ils sont divises en peuplades, clans et 
families : plus ou moins larges, les groupes sont egalement gouvernes par une organisation 
corporative dont les traits generaux sont pour tous identiques, dont le lien est une consan- 
guinity de plus en plus etroite. L'age de Fegalite pure et simple de clan it elan, de tribu b tribu, 
est passe. Le prestige militaire et le prestige religieux ont commence leur ceuvre. Certains 
groupes, rehausses par Feclat des prouesses guerrieres, tiers d'une descendance plus brillante ou 
mieux assuree, enrichis plus que d'autres par la fortune des armes, se sont solidarises en une 
classe nobiliaire qui revendique le pouvoir. Les rites religieux se sont compliques au point de 
reclamer, soit pour l'execution des ceremonies, soit pour la composition des chants, une habilete 
speciale et une preparation technique: une classe saeerdotale est nee, qui appuie ses pretentions 
sur les genealogies plus ou moins legendaires qui rattachent ses branches a des saerificateurs 
illustres du passe. Le reste des aryens est confocdu dans une categorie unique au sein de 
laquelle les divers groupes se meuvent dans leur autonomie et sous leurs lois corporatives. Des 
notions religieuses dominaient des Forigine toute la vie; le sacerdoee deja puissant double ici le 
prestige et la rigueur des scrupules religieux. 

Les aryens s'avancent dans leur nouveau domaine. Ils se beurtent b une race de couleur 
foncee, inferieure en culture, qtFils refoulent. Cette opposition, le souci de leur securite, le 
dedain des vaincus, exaltent chez les vainqaeurs Fexclusivisme natif, renforcent toutes les 
croyances et tous les prejugls qui protegent la purete des seetionnemens entre lesquels ils se 
repartissent. La population autochthone est rejetee dans une masse confuse que des liens de 
subordination assez laches rattachent seuls a ses maitres. Les idees religieuses qu'apportent les 
envabisseurs y descendent plus ou moins avant, jamais assez pour la relever a leur niveau. 
Cependant, en s'etendant sur de vastes espaces ou leurs etablissemens ne sont guere cantonnes 
par aucunes limites natu relies, les envabisseurs se dispersent ; ebranles par les accidens de la 
latte, les groupemens primitifs se disjoignent. La rigueur du principe genealogique qui les 
unissait en est compromise: les tronfons, pour se reformer, obeissent aux rapprochemens 
geographiques ou a d'autres convenances. 

Peu b peu se sont imposees les neeessites d^une existence moins mouvante. C'est dans 
des villages d'industrie pastorale et agrieole que se fixe la vie devenue plus sedentaire; et c^est 
d'abord par parentes qu'ils se fondent ; ear les lois de la famille et du clan conservent une 
autorite souveraine ; on continue d'observer les usages traditionnels que sanctionne la religion. 
Lee habitudes plus fixes developpent les besoins et les metiers d'une civilisation qui est mure 
pour plus d*esigence3. Les corps d'etat sont a leur tour enveloppes dans le reseau, soit que la 
communaute de village entrame la communaute d’occupation, soit que les representans disperses 
d'une meme profession dans des lieux assez voisins obeissent b une necessity imperieuse en se 
modelant sur le seul type d’organisation usite autour d'eux. 

Avec le temps deux faits se sont accuses : des melanges plus ou moins avoues se sont 
produits entre les races ; les notions aryennes de purete ont fait leur chemin dans cette popu- 
lation hy bride et jusque dans les populations purement aborigines. De la deux ordree de 
scrupules qui multiplient les 6ectioimemens, suivant Fimpurete plus ou moins forte, soit de la 
descendance, soit des occupations. Si les principes anciens de la vie familiale se perpetuent, 
les facteurs de groupemens se diversifient : fonction, religion, voWnage, d'autres encore, a cote 


* Schumann, Griech . Alt erf ft,, cd. 1861, 1, p. 327 suiv. 
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du principe primitif de la consanguinite dont ils preonent plus ou moms le masque. Les 
groupes s’acroissent et s’entre-eroisent. Sous la double action de leurs traditions propres et 
des idees qu'elles empruntent a la civilisation aryenne, les tribus aborigines elles-memes, au 
fur et a mesure qu’elles renoncent a une vie isolee et sauvage, aceelerent Fafflux des section- 
nemens nouveaux. La caste existe des lors. On voit comment elle s'est, dans ses diverses 
degradations, substitute lentement au regime familial dont elle est Fheritiere. 

Un pouvoir politique eufc pu subordonner ces organismes aus ressorts d'un systeme 
rcgulier. Nulle constitution politique ne se degage. Lhdee meme n’en nait pas. Comment 
s'en etonner ? La puissance sacerdotale n'y peut etre favorable, car elle en serait diminuee ; 
or son action est tres forte et tres soutenue ; elle paralyse meme dans Faristocratie militaiie 
Fexereice du pouvoir. Le relief du pays ne constitue pas de noyaux naturels de concen- 
tration ; toute limite est ici flottante. La vie pastorale a longtemps maintenu un esprit de 
tradition severe; aueun gout vif de Faction ne Fentame. La population yaincue est nombreuse; 
refoulee plus qu’absorbee, elle est envabie lentement par la propagande sacerdotale plutot que 
soumise par une brusque conquete, Avec quelques tempi ramens elle garde, la surtout ou elle 
se cantonne et s’isole, beaucoup de son organisation aneienne. Par sa masse quVile interpose, 
par Fexemple de ses institutions tres rudimentaires, par la facilite meme avec laquelle ces 
institutions se fondent dans Forganisation assez sommaire des immigrans, elle oppose un 
obstacle de plus a la constitution d’un pouvoir politique veritable. Done nul rudiment 
d'lStat. 

Dans cette confusion, la elasse sacerdotale a seule, en depit de ses fractionnemens, garde 
un solide esprit de corps; seule elle est en possession d'un pouvoir tout moral, mais tres efficace. 
Elle en use pom* affermir et pour etendre ses privileges ; elle en use aussi pour etablir, sous sa 
suprematie, une sorte d'ordre et de cohesion. Elle generalise et codifie Fetat de fait en un 
systeme ideal qu'elle s'elforee de faire passer en lob C’esfc le regime legal de la caste. Elle y 
amalgame la situation actuelle avec les traditions tenaces du passe ou la hieraychie des classes 
a jete les fondemens de sa puissance tant accrue depuis. 

Sorti d'nn melange de pretentions arbitraires et de faits authentiques, ce systeme devient a 
son tour une force. Non seulement les brahmanes le portent eomme un dogme dans les parties 
du pays dont 1 'assimilation se fait a une date tardive; parfcout, grace h 1 'autorite immense qui 
s ’attache a ses patrons, il reaglt par les idees sur la pratique. L’ideal speculate tend a 
s’imposer eomme la regie stricte du devoir. Mais, des faits a la tkeorie, il y avait trop loin 
pour quils aient pu jamais se fondre completement. 

Ce qui nous interesse, e'est le chemin qu'a suivi Finstitution dans sa croissance spontanee. 
Je puis done m’arreter ici. 

La caste est, a mon sens, le prolongement normal des antiques institutions aryennes, se 
modelant it ti avers les vicissitudes que leur preparaient les conditions et le milieu qu’elles 
re ncont rerent dans FInde. Elle serait aussi inexplicable sans ce fond traditionnel qu’elle serait 
inintelligible sans les alliages qui s'y sont croises, sans les circonstances qui Font petrie. 

Que Fon m'entende bien ! Je ne pretends pas soutenir que le regime des castes, tel que 
nous Fobservons aujourd’hui, avec les sections mfinies, de nature et de consistance diverses 
qu'il embrasse, ne contienne que le developpement logique, purement organique, des seuls 
elements aryens primitif s. Des groupes d’origine variee, de structure variable, s'y sont intro- 
duits de tout temps et s’y multiplient encore : clans d’envahisseurs qui jalonnent la route des 
conquites successives ; tribus aborigines sorties tardivement de leur isolement farouche ; frac- 
tionnemens accidentels soit de castes proprement dites, soit de groupes assimiles. Il y a plus ; 
ces melanges qui, aggraves de combinaisons multiples, donnent h la caste de nos jours une 
physionomie si deconcertante, si insaisissable, se sont, a n’en pas douter, produits de bonne 
heure. S’ils out ete en saceussant, ils ont commence des Fepoque ou le regime se formait. Je 
Fai (lit deja, je le repete h dessein : a condenser en une formule sommaire une conclusion gene- 
rale, on risque de paraitre outrer son principe; effort de precision ou seduction de nouveaute, on 
risque de fausser, en Defendant a l'exces, une pensee juste. Je ne voudrais pas que Don me 
soupjonnat d’un entrainemeut contre lequel je suis en garde. 

Ce que j'estime, e’est que, quelques influences qu'ils aient pu subir du dehors, quelques 
troubles qiFaient apportes les hasarJs de Fhistoire, les aryens de FInde ont tire de leur propre 
fonds les elemens essentiels de la caste, telle qu'ils .Font pratiquee, conjue et finalement 
coordonnee. Si le regime sous lequel FInde a veeu n'est ni une organisation purement econo- 
mique des metiers, ni un chaos barbare de tribus et de races etrangeres et hostiles, ni une 
simple hierarchie de classes, mais un melange de tout cela, unifie par Finspiration commune 
qui domine, dans leur fonctionnement, tous les groupes, par la communaute des idees et des 
prejuges caracteristiques qui les rapprochent, les divisent, fixent entre eux les pre?eances, cela 
vient de ce que la constitution familiale, survivant h travers toutes les evolutions, gouvernant 
les aryens d^abord, puis penetrant avec leur influence et s'imposant meme aux groupemens 
d’origine independante, a ete le pivot d'une lente transformation. 

Qu'elle ait ete traversee d’elemens heterogenes, je n'ai garde de Foublier. D'ailleurs une 
fois achevee dans ses traits essentiels, elle a, cela va sans dire, eomme tous les systemes 
vieillissans ou la tradition ne se retempe plus dans une conscience vivante des origines, subi 
Faction de Fanalogie. Les principes cpFon a eru y decouvrir, Farbitraire meme, arme de faux 
pretextes y ont f^t leur oeuvre. Four etre accidentelles ou secondaires, ces alterations n'ont pas 
laisse que de jeter quelque desarroi dans la physionomie des faits. Je n’y insiste pas cependant. 
On en retrouvera au besoin les sources dans les details que j'ai eu Foccasion de signaler en 
pas ant. 
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Meme a nous enfermer dans la periole de formation, cnnbien nous souhaiterions de fixer 
des dates ! Ce que j'ai dit de la tradition litteraire expliquera que je n'en aie pas de precises 
a offrir. Des institutions anciennes ne shmpregnent que par progressions insensibles dhm 
esprit nouveau ; des mouvemens qui peuvent, suivant les circonstances, marcher dhm pas inegal 
dans des regions diverges, ne se manifestent dans les temoignagas que lorsque Fordre anterieur * 
est devenu tout a- fait meeonnaissable. Us sont obscurs paree qu’ils sont lents. Us ne 
supportent pas de dates rigoureuses. Tout au plus pourrrait-on se flatter de determiner a quel 
moment le systeme brahmanique, qui regit theorique merit la caste, a re^u sa forme derniere. 
La pretention serait encore trop ambifcieuse. Nous pouvons nous en consoler ; nous n'en serions 
pas beaueoup plus avanees, s’il est vrai que ce systeme resume Tideal de la caste dominante 
plus quhl ne reflete la situation vraie. 

Meme en ce qui concerne le Veda, la valeur des indices qu’il apporte n'est rien moins que 
definie. 11 faudrait savoir shl epuise bien Fensemble des faits contemporains, s’il les rend 
integralement et fidelement. (Pest ce dont je iFestime pas du tout que nous soyons certains. 
Ce qui est sur c J est qu'on y voit saillir encore en un plein relief cette hierarchie de classes qui 
s*est plus tard resolue dans les regimes des castes. 11 est pourtant indubitable que, des la 
periode vedique, les causes avaient commence d’agir qui, par leur action combinee et suivie, 
devaient sur le vieux tronc aryen greffer un ordre nouveau. 

Les aryens de FInde et les aryens du moude classique partent des memes premisses. 
Combieu les consequences sont de part et d'autre differentes ! 

A Forigine, les memes groupes, gouvernes par les memes croyances, les memes usages. En 
Grece et en Italie, ces petites societes s’associent et s’organisent. Elies s’etagent en un systeme 
ordonne. Cliaque groupe conserve dans sa sphere d'action sa pleine autonomie ; mais la 
federation superieure que constitue la cite etnhrasse les interets communs et regularise Faction 
commune. Le chaos prend forme sous la main des Grees. Les organismes disjoints se 
soudent en une unite plus large. Au fur et a mesure qu'elle s^acheve Fidee nouvelle qui eu _ 
est lame latente, Fidee politique, s’ebauebe. Comme la caste, la cite est issue de la constitution 
primitive commune ; jetee dans le moule des memes regies religieuses, *des memes traditions, 
mais inspiree par des necessites nouvelles, elle degage un principe nouveau d’organisation. File 
se montre capable de s’elargir, de s'affranchir des barrieres qui ont soutenu, mais aussi contenu 
ses premiers pas. Plus tard, elle suffira, en se transformant, aux besoins des revolutions de 
moeurs et de pouvoir plus profondes. 

Dans Tlnde la caste continue les antiques coutumes ; elle les developpe meme a plusieurs 
egards dans leur ligne logique; mais elle perd quelque chose de Fimpulsiou qui avait cree les 
groupes primitifs et elle n’en renouvelle pas Fesprit. Des notions di verses se indent ou se 
substituent ici au lien genealogique qui avait noue les premieres societes. En se modifiant, en 
devenant castes, elles ne trouvent pas en elles-memes de principe regulateur ; elles s'entrecrois- 
ent, chacune isolee dans son autonomie jalouse. Le cadre est immense, sans limites precises, 
sans vie organique; masse confuse de petites societes independantes, courbees sous un niveau 
commun. 

La langue classique de FInde se distingue des langues congeneres par une singularity 
frappante. Le verbefini a peu de place dans la phrase; la pens^e s'y derouleen composes longs, 
de relation souvent indecise. Au lieu dbine construction syntaetique solide ou le dessin s'accuse, 
oules incidences se detachent elles-memes en propositions nettement arretees, la phrase ne connait 
guere qu’une structure molle ou les ele'mens de la pensee, simplement juxtaposes, manquent de 
relief. Les croyances religieuses de FInde ne se presentent guere en dogmes positifs. Dans 
les lignes flottantes d^un pantheisme mal defini, les oppositions et les divergences ne se 
soulevent un moment que pour s^ecrouler comme un remous instable dans la masse mouvante. 
Les contradictions se resolvent vite en un syneretisme conciliant ou s'enerve la vigueur des 
schismes. Une ortbodoxie aceommodante couvre toutes les di-sidences de son large manteau. 
Nulle part de doctrine eategorique, bee, intransigeante. Sur le terrain social, un phenomene 
analogue nous apparait dans le regime de la caste. Partout le meme spectacle dhmpuissance 
plastique. 

Quelque seve qubl ait empruntee aux circonstances exterieures et historiques, c'est bien 
le fruit de Fesprit hindou. L’organisation sociale de FInde est k la structure des cites 
antiques ce qu'est un poeme hindou a une trag^die grecque. Aussi bien dans la vie pratique que 
dans Fart, le genie hindou se montre rarement capable d’organisation, c'est-a-dire de mesure, 
d'harmonie. Dans la caste tout son effort s’est epuise a maintenir, a fortifier un reseau de 
groupes fermes, sans action commune, sans reaction reciproque, ne reconnaissant finalemeut 
d'autre moteur que Fautorite sans contrepoids dbme classe sacerdotale qui a absorbe toute la 
direction des esprits. Sous le niveau du brabmanisme, les castes s^agitent, comme les e'pisodes se 
heurtent de'sordonne's dans la vague unite du recit epique. 11 suffit qu'un systeme artificiel en 
masque theoriquement le decousin 

Les destinees de la caste sont, h y bien regarder, un ehapitre instnictif de la psycbologie de 
*Inde. 
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